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GOD’S  INERRANT  WORD. 

By  a  Lawrer. 

Ab  Dr.  Vincent,  in  the  very  inRenious  if  not  con¬ 
clusive  discussion,  which  we  published  last  week, 
put  his  argument  against  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture 
into  the  mouth  of  a  lawyer,  it  is  fitting  that  a  lawyer 
should  answer  him,  as  does  the  writer  of  the  follow¬ 
ing.  who,  being  a  Kentucky  Presbyterian  and  at  the 
same  time  an  old  soldier,  (having  fought  for  his 
country.)  can  bo  depended  upon  as  also  a  fearless 
soldier  of  the  Lord,  who  is  as  ready  to  stand  by  his 
colors  in  religion  as  in  war.  «  i 
**  In  the  city  where  I  live  there  is  a  well  known 
Jew  of  great  learning  and  of  orthodox  Jewish 
faith.  He  believes  the  Old  Testament  is  di¬ 
vinely  inspired,  and  in  general  believes  as  much 
of  the  commonly  received  religion  of  the  Bible 
ns  perhaps  any  Jew.  Recently  I  heard  him  dis¬ 
cuss  the  differences  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  faith.  He  took  the  ground  that  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  not  genuine;  that  it  was 
not  written  by  John,  but  by  some  one  else  who 
took  his  name.  So  of  many  other  things  con¬ 
cerning  the  New  Testament  which  are  devoutly 
believed  by  Christians,  he  affirmed,  and  thought 
he  proved,  that  they  could  not  be.  What  he  said 
is  entitled  to  the  consideration  due  to  a  learned 
scholar,  for  that  such  he  is,  no  man  denies. 

Hearing  this  discussion,  I  was  led  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reflections:  This  learned  Jew  does  not 
believe  as  much  as  some  scholars,  yet  he  believes 
more  than  others.  There  are  men  of  profound 
scholarship  who  assert  that  the  whole  Bible 
is  the  work  of  men  only,  exactly  like  other 
books.  Then  again,  there  are  men  who  believe 
more  than  this  learned  Jew,  and  yet  do  not 
believe  as  much  as  those  who  may  be  designated 
as  believers  in  the  “inerrancy”  of  the  Bible. 
And  so  it  is  that  we  have  all  shades  of  belief 
on  this  subject  on  the  part  of  eminent  scholars. 
Then  rises  the  question.  What  is  a  man  to  do 
who  is  Tiof  an  expert  in  Biblical  criticism? 
Shall  he  follow  the  lead  of  the  learned  infidel, 
or  the  pious  Jew,  or  the  “  Higher  Criticism” 
of  scholarly  Christians  ?  If  he  cannot  take  the 
Bible  as  “  inerrant,  ”  which  class  of  scholars  must 
he  regard  as  inerrant? 

Some  will  answer  that  he  must  take  the 
“facts,”  but  here  again  we  are  tossed  on  another 
horn  of  the  dilemma.  Who  is  the  scholar  that 
most  truly  and  accuratelj*  states  the  facts? 
Each  one  says  “  I  am  he,  ”  and  “  Do  not  put 
your  trust  in  the  other  man  over  the  way .  ” 
Each  claims  that  he  is  the  possessor,  if  not  the 
sole  possessor,  of  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed. 
There  are  but  few  competent  to  verify  for 
themselves,  for  only  the  very  learned  scholars 
can  enter  intelligently  into  the  niceties  of  the 
ffiscussion.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  if  the 
Bible  contains  errors,  belief  is  at  sea  without 
moorings,  rudder,  or  compass? 

But  it  is  said.  Can  we  not  plainly  see  that 
there  are  errors  in  the  Bible  ?  Have  they  not 
been  pointed  out  to  the  comprehension  of  all  ? 
This  leads  me  to  ask  myself,  What  is  the 
"Bible”?  and  what  is  an  “error”?  The  title 
page  of  the  Revised  Version  reads  thus:  “The 
Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues, 
being  the  version  set  forth  A.  D.  1011,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  most  ancient  authorities  and  re¬ 
vised."  We  know  that  this  “version”  does  not 
contain  the  very  words  of  Ood  himself,  for  it  is 
only  an  English  translation.  We  know  that 
the  Tables  of  Stone  did  not  contain  the  English 
words,  “Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before 
Me."  They  did  contain,  however,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  those  words  in  another  language.  A  man 
may  make  errors  in  translating  the  Bible  into 
English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Chinese, 
Russian,  or  North  American  Indian.  Mistakes 
might  be  made  by  any  printer  in  setting  up  the 
type  for  printing  the  Bible  in  any  language. 
But  must  we  say  that  because  errors  of  this 
sort  are  inevitable,  therefore  God  did  not  give 
a  perfect  Bible  ?  Must  we  say  that  when  “  Holy 
men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  still  they  made  mistakes?  Can 
we  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  God  making 
mistakes  when  giving  His  Word?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  defects  of  character.  The 
“Word  of  the  Lord”  spoken  by  Moses  and  Sam¬ 
uel  and  David  and  Isaiah  and  the  Gospel  writers 
and  Paul,  must  be  indeed  the  “Word  of  the 
Lord,  ”  and  who  is  the  man  who  dares  to  say 
the  “  Word  of  the  Lord”  is  errant  ? 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  translation,  however 
faithful  and  well  done,  being  only  the  worl^of 
men,  may  contain  errors,  but  it  is  a  bold  man 
who  says  God’s  original  deliverance  of  His 
Word  was  faulty.  But  it  is  said,  “Show  us  the 
perfect  originals  and  we  will  then  believe.” 
Can  any  one  show  the  original  writings  of  Julius 
CsBsar?  Have  we  his  “Commentaries”  in  his  own 
hand-writing?  Yet  who  doubts  that  Ceesar 
wrote  his  Commentaries,  which  we  read  both 
in  Latin  and  English?  We  need  not  believe 
that  Csssar  was  infallible,  and  that  every  word 
he  wrote  and  every  statement  he  made  was  ab¬ 
solutely  true  and  correct,  though  we  do  believe 
’  that  Csesar  wrote.  But  if  we  believe  that  God 
wrote,  or  caused  words  to  be  written,  so  that 
His  Word  came  to  mankind,  then  we  can  no 
more  believe  that  such  “Word”  is  errant,  than 
we  can  believe  that  God  himself  is  errant,  and 
if  we  believe  the  Bible  is  God’s  Word,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  it  is  inerrant.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  the  Bible  was  given  to  the  world  per¬ 
fect.  We  now  have  it  in  numerous  translations. 
We  have  it  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  That 
our  English  Bible  contains  sometimes  a  print¬ 
er’s  error,  sometimes  a  translator’s  error,  some¬ 
times,  mayhap,  an  old  transcriber’s  error,  has 
been  known  to  Bible  readers  all  along  through 
the  ages.  What  has  Higher  Criticism  done 
more  than  to  put  an  entirely  undue  emphasis 
upon  facts  known  (as  Macaulay  would  say)  to 
every  school-boy?  And  by  this  undue  emphasis 
it  has  led  many  to  conclude  that  mankind  have 
not  God’s  Word  at  all. 

The  error  of  “Higher  Criticism”  is  twofold: 
First,  it  assumes  that  it  has  discovered  some¬ 
thing  new,  when  it  has  not.  It  may  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  “specks  in  the  granite  of  the 
Parthenon”  which  have  escaped  notice,  but  it 
has  not  discovered  any  new  principle.  It  has 
proceeded  only  upon  old  and  well  known  lines. 
The  product  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  famil¬ 
iar  fact  that  we  have  the  Bible  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  perfect  even  now  in  all  material 
respects. 

Second,  it  assumes  that  because  of  the  minute 
and  absolutely  immaterial  errors  resulting  from 
transcribing  and  translating,  therefore  God  did 
not  give  a  perfect  Word  originally.  A  more 
perfect  non  sequitur  cannot  be  stated.  A  per¬ 
fect,  inerrant  Word  is  all  that  is  conceivable  as 
coming  from  God.  Christian  teachers,  instead 
of  teaching  the  assumptions  of  “higher  critics,” 
would  do  better  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  great  fundamental  truth  which  un¬ 


derlies  all  religion,  that  He  who  is  infinite  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  has  spoken  to  man, 
and  His  Word  is  perfect,  as  He  is  perfect,  and 
that  our  Bible  is  even  yet  what  we  have  always 
known  it  to  be  in  every  material  particular  and 
for  all  reasonable  purposes,  a  faithful  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  perfect  Word  which  God  originally 
gave  to  man. 

“  With  loving  kindneu  have  I  drawn  thee." 

BELIEYE,  OBEY,  AND  WAIT. 

By  AngntU  Moore. 

Believe  Him  and  obey  Him ; 

Hold  fast  His  pierced  band; 

Abide  in  Him  with  patience. 

And  yon  shall  understand. 

Yes ;  in  the  appointed  season 
The  mystery  shall  grow  plain. 

Of  poor  earth’s  desolations. 

Of  all  creation’s  pain. 

Dark,  dark  and  strange  and  dreadful 
The  doom  of  Nature  seems. 

Of  sinless,  suffering  creatures 
With  which  creation  teems. 

We  tremble  at  the  anguish. 

The  want,  tbo  deadly  woe. 

That  through  time's  decades,  ever, 

Man,  beast,  and  bird  must  know. 

And  Ood  would  seem  unfeeling, 

A  cold  and  iron  Will, 

But  for  fair  Olive’s  garden. 

But  for  Golgotha’s  hill. 

Too  deep  for  man  to  sound  them ; 

Too  dark  for  erring  sense 
God’s  ways ;  but  mercy  equals 
His  dread  omnipotence. 

So  trust  Him  and  obey  Him ; 

Watt,  clinging  to  His  hand. 

And  all  things  now  so  iMtlnful, 

■  Thou  soon  shalt  understand. 

Falmouth  Heights.  Mass. 

JESUS  THE  WELL-SPRING. 

By  Bav.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

In  every  human  soul  is  a  thirst  that  becomes 
the  keener  the  longer  that  it  is  trifled  with. 
The  soul  recognizes  the  torment  of  sin,  and 
often  longs  for  relief  from  it.  Earthly  props 
keep  breaking,  and  earthly  sources  of  happiness 
dry  up.  Death  has  already  shattered  more  than 
one  beautiful  pitcher  at  your  domestic  fountain, 
and  mine;  some  of  my  readers  may  be  trying 
now  in  vain  to  mend  the  pitchers  already 
broken.  God  has  put  within  us  desires  and 
demands  that  no  uncertain  rivulets  of  this 
world  can  satisfy.  Only  one  Being  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  can  do  it,  and  that  is  the  living  Jesus. 
When  He  becomes  within  me  a  well-spring  of 
water,  then  I  become  a  new  creature.  My  mo¬ 
tives  begin  to  be  purified,  my  desires  begin  to 
turn  God-ward,  my  conscience  is  kept  clean 
and  sweet,  and  my  peace  fiows  like  a  river. 

In  the  days  of  my  boyhood  there  was  a  re¬ 
markable  spring  near  the  house  of  a  venerable 
minister  who  was  my  tutor.  That  spring  never 
dried  up  in  July  or  froze  up  in  January.  It 
was  as  clear  as  crystal.  What  that  little  foun¬ 
tain  was  to  my  bodily  thirst,  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
the  deepest  wants  of  my  soul.  Every  good 
thing  that  I  have  ever  sought  outside  of  Christ 
has  had  its  defects,  and  has  brought  some  dis¬ 
appointments.  He,  and  He  only,  satisfies  me. 
When  I  get  a  deep  draught  of  His  wonderful 
words,  they  are  like  the  honey  which  Jonathan 
found  in  the  woods,  they  “enlighten  my  eyes.” 
When  His  love  poured  in,  selfishness  was  wash¬ 
ed  out.  Whenever  I  have  swallowed  His  pre¬ 
cious  promises,  they  have  acted  on  me  as  Tyn¬ 
dall  says  the  canteen  of  fresh  Swiss  milk  acted 
on  him  before  he  commenced  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  Weisshom — it  lubricated  his  joints,  and 
infused  new  strength  into  every  muscle  for  the 
hard  climb. 

While  this  marvellous  fountain  is  within  the 
reach  of  everybody,  yet  only  those  who  drink 
of  it  receive  peace,  and  pardon,  and  strength 
and  joy.  The  divine  invitation  is  not.  Come  to 
the  Scriptures  and  read ;  or  Come  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  listen;  or  Come  to  the  mercy-seat 
and  pray ;  or  Come  to  the  font  and  be  baptized ; 
or  Come  to  the  sacramental  table  and  commune. 

It  is  “Come  unto  Me  %ud  drink.”  Even  an  in¬ 
fant  understands,  by  instinct,  the  simple  process 
of  drinking.  When  on  a  hot  summer  day  we 
halt  beside  a  well  and  take  the  moss-covered 
bucket  to  our  lips,  an  exquisite  refreshment 
steals  through  every  vein  and  muscle  and  fibre 
of  our  frame.  So  doth  faith  take  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  His  grace  reaches  every  faculty 
and  affection  of  the  soul.  He  not  only  gives 
life,  but  gives  it  “more  abundantly.” 

Coleridge  asserted  that  the  best  proof  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  that  “it  ia  the 
only  book  in  the  world  that  always  finds  me  at 
every  point.”  The  best  argument  for  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  He  alone  can  satisfy  me.  His 
grace  goes  to  the  right  spot.  His  comfort 
soothes  the  aching  heart;  His  atoning  blood 
cleanses  away  the  guilt;  His  love  cures  my 
wretched  selfishness  as  nothing  else  can  do  it ; 
almost  ever}  human  joy  palls  on  the  taste,  but 
what  true  Christian  ever  got  tired  of  the  water 
of  life?  With  joy  doth  he  ever  draw  from  this 
well  of  salvation. 

Yet  thousands  around  us  are  perishing — not 
from  the  want  of  life  giving  water,  but  because 
their  depraved  hearts  have  no  desire  for  it.  A 
lady  who  visited  one  of  the  West  India  islands 
for  health  wrote  home  to  her  friends — “  I  have 
every  kindness  here,  and  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fruits  and  luxuries ;  but  I  have  no  appe¬ 
tite.  If  I  coaid  only  get  an  appetite,  I  would 
soon  recover.”  Within  a  month  she  was  dead!  ' 
She  died,  not  from  lack  of  food,  but  from  lack  ’ 
of  hunger  for  it.  So  it  is  the  worst  symptom 
of  indulged  sin  that  it  destroys  the  appetite  for  ^ 
holinejs.  Sinners  crave  other  sources  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  than  Jesus  Christ  offers.  Drugged  with  ^ 
Satan’s  treacherous  draughts,  they  constantly  1 
cry  for  more  and  more,  and  yet  refuse  to  touch  ' 
the  water  of  life  everlasting.  ’ 

The  thirst  for  happiness  is  universal.  True  ' 
happiness  comes  only  to  those  who  thirst  for 
purity  of  heart  and  life.  Oh  ye  who  have  a  * 
genuine  aspiration  for  a  nobler  and  happier  life  I 
— ye  who  have  never  yet  been  delivered  from 
the  power  and  the  plague  of  sin,  listen  to  that 
celestial  voice:  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  Me  and  drink!”  There  is  a  flock  at 
the  well-spring  now;  go  and  join  them.  Drink 
for  yourself.  Blessed  are  they  that  thirst  for 
pardon  and  purity  and  peace  and  power  I  Drink, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full.  In  Heaven  you  will  ^ 
“  hunger  no  more,  nor  thirst  any  more ;  for  the  ^ 
Lamb  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  ‘ 
be  your  Shepherd,  and  shall  guide  you  to  the  ^ 
fountains  of  waters  of  life.”  ^ 

Lake  Mohonk,  August  19,  1891.  | 

Very  interesting  letters  are  given  on  the  ( 
eighth  page  from  several  writers.  Professor  i 
Clark  gives  us  a  vivid  panorama  of  war  scenes,  I 
dating  from  Lookout  Mountain;  the  Rev.  Fred-  i 
erick  Campbell  reports  the  continued  success  of  i 
the  Keeley  Cure;  and  Dr.  Putnam  is  enjoying 
his  first  visit  to  the  real  Northwest*  \ 


THE  REVISION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION— III. 

Bv  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D. 

The  Gospel  as  a  Trust. 

The  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  is 


origin  of  the  Gospel.  And  this  lack  is  not  sup- 

plied  by  the  adjective  in  Chapter  ii.  §  1.  To  ML/UL  xsHHlIV  Vi^UIllE* 

•ay  simply  that  God  is  “most  loving,”  comes  _ _ _ 

far  short  of  proclmming  that  He  loves  _the  Laurence  Ouphant 


world  and  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish. 
The  Gospel  as  a  Trust.  should  come  to  repentance. 

The  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  is  jjjg  second  thing  that  is  lacking  is  a  declara- 
committed  to  the  Church  as  a  trust.  It  is  tion  that  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
therefore  to  be  preserved  and  guarded  from  all  ia  sufficient  for  all  men  and  exactly  adapted  to 


Books  which  Influenced  Our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles.  Being  a  Critical  Review  of 
Apocalyptic  Jewi»  Literature.  By  John  E. 
H.  Thompson,  B.D.  Stirling  (Scotland). 
Imported  oy  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1891. 
$4.20. 


diminution  and  perversion.  That  is  the  first  the  redemption  of  all  men.  ?  AV  k-  ^  (which  no  one,  presumably,  will  forbid  to 

duty.  It  is  a  treasure  which  must  be  kept  The  third  thing  that  is  lacking  is  a  declara-  ^  apocryphal  writings)  of  the  works  quoted  or 

intact;  and  neither  is  anything  to  be  added  to  that  salvation  is  to  be  sincerely  offered  by  °  written  Mrhans^’a^Larter  of°a  to  hy  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 


AND  OP  Auce  Ouphant,  His  Wife.  By  $4.20. 

Margaret  Oliphant  W.  Oliphant.  In  Two  A  work  of  deep  interest  to  the  student,  though 

Volumes  New  York:  Harper  and  Bro-  .•*»  *:*i _ m  u  -j  j  v  j 

thers.  1891.  ^  ‘ts  title  Ynll  be  considered  by  many  readers  a 

r,  j  ui.  u  *  1.  j  .1-  •!_  .-x  misnomer.  The  work  is  a  scholarly  study,  by 

.X  .  !!!'’■  °°!  .  “  P»"«l>il.lr  n,  CriHctom” 

that  the  moumatabla  noveb  .hall  h.  ^  praaomthly,  will  Jorbld  t. 

an  inimitable  biographer,  it  IS  certainly  not  one  _ :*•  •  *.i.  i.  ..  j 

1,0*  W00.1  Mwo  TiYo  ^pocryphal  writings)  of  the  works  quoted  or 


iniaci;  ana  neiiner  is  anyining  lO  oe  auueu  lo  - - - - Trvinir  nrrifton  nnrhnna  »  mmrtAr  rtf  u  Aonltirir  - ■' - - ^ - 

^loKooo  Go  wttiwGo.  Tirtw  ia  onarfitintr  frt  ho  toiroit  Church  to  all  men  through  the  Gospel  on  .  P®  P  ^  ^  or  believed  to  have  been  extant  in  New  Teeta- 

debase  its  purity,  nor  is  anything  to  be  taken  ^^o  hath  committed  un-  Smce  that  date  her  pen  has  certainly  lost  . . .  ...  - 


meat  times.  No  attempt  is  made  to  discover 


away  from  its  fulness.  It  is  also  to  be  faith-  ^  the  word  of  reconciliation,  “to  wit,  that  nothing  of  its  art,  nor  her  heart  of  its  sympa- 

fully  administered.  This  duty  is  essential  to  (jod  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  was  familiar  with,  or  influenced  by  these  books, 

the  idea  of  a  trust.  A  trustee  is  a  steward  ap-  .Himself.”  “^®^’  o*®®nlt,  nay,  impossible  as  it  indirectly,  in  a  very  interesting  Intro- 

pointed  not  merely  to  hold  certain  property,  Now  these  are  great  things.  It  would  be  sympathy  to  apprehend,  is  auction  in  which  it  is  argued,  we  cannot  say 

but  to  use  it  according  to  certain  instructions  strange  indeed  if  the  Church' should  be  content  ^  I'^'j  consumma  e  ar  ,  in  a  wor  proved,  that  our  Lord  was  an  Essene.  Not, 


to-day  without  a  fair,  distinct,  and  joyful  ex- 


Now  in  order  to  fulfil  this  trusteeship,  the  pression  of  them  in  her  Standards  of  doctrine. 


indeed,  of  the  inner  circle,  those  who  lived  apart 
in  the  desolate  wastes  and  dreary  heights  near 


..  •x.-x  j  blind  laudation,  but  of  sympathetic  in-  nf  Ja  I 

for  a  certain  object.  to-day  without  a  fair,  distinct,  and  joyful  ex-  *  *  x-  .  indeed,  of  the  inner  circle,  those  who  lived  apart 

Now  in  order  to  fulfil  this  trusteeship,  the  pression  of  them  in  her  Standards  of  doctrine.  ®^P*‘®  ®  w  Olinhant  wm  a  stran^.  desolate  wastes  and  dreary  heights  near 

Church  must  understand  what  the  Gosnel  is  I*  idle,  it  is  vicious,  to  say  that  “the  proper  .  the  Dead  Sea,  but  “of  one  of  the  outer  circles  of 

Chur^  must  understand  what  the  Gos^l  is  „  I,  th  one.  Born  of  good  family  and  of  parents  singu-  this  widespread  sect”  whom  Mr.  Thompson  find. 

and  believe  It  thoroughly;  she  must  also  em-  to  be  preached,  Ly  are  to  be  believed.  If  la^ly  estimable,  educated  after  the  stnct^t  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  having  their 
body  It  fully  and  clearly  in  her  Confession  of  ^  ^  Puritan  fashion  and  from  his  early  boyhood  houses  of  call  in  most  of  the  towns  and  villages 

Faith,  that  all  men  may  know  of  her  belief;  j^g^d.  If  they  are  to  be  confessed,  it  must  not  earnestly  to  live  the  Christian  life,  a  jydea  and  Galilee.  It  is  to  the  Essenes  that 


Church  must  understand  what  the  Gospel  is 
and  believe  it  thoroughly;  she  must  also  em¬ 


it  is  idle,  it  is  vicious,  to  say  that  “  the  proper 
place  for  these  things  is  in  sermons.”  If  they 


,  ,  .  ,  „  ,  ,  .  .  ,  X,  ,  •  *  “r®  to  be  preached,  they  are  to  be  believed.  If 

body  It  fully  and  clearly  in  her  Confession  of  believed,  they  are  to  be  con- 


and  she  must  recognize  and  meet  her  duty  to  be  in  an  appendix  or  a  foot  note,  but  in  the  place  y®“th  or  rare  intellectual  enaowments  and  Mr.  Thompson  attributes  all  Apocalyptic  books 
administer  it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  of  honor.  The  Confession  that  is  so  full  of  (Uea*  Personal  magnetism,  intimately  connect-  books  of  Enoch,  the  Apocalypse  of  Ba¬ 
the  trust.  other  matter  as  to  have  no  room  for  the  Gospel,  ed  with  j^ople  notablyn  the  world  of  diplo-  ^uch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  etc.),  and 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  briefly.  What  is  the  is  like  the  inn  of  Bethlehem  in  which  there  was  ®  assuming  as  morally  certain  that  Joseph  and 

meaning  the  G  Jpel,  How  f^llv  and  clearly  «o  room  for  the  Chriet.  T,  nguto  “‘nea3. “  Te^Ll  the  mother  onr  Lord  belonged  to  the  outer 

...  j  ■  XU  X  X  Let  US  look  for  a  moment  at  the  truth  which  ®  singular  earnestness  see  g  t  e  nest  circle  of  the  Essenes,  and  also  nearly  all  of  those 

IS  this  meaning  expressed  in  the  Westminster  l^t  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  trutn,  wmch  ^bings.  Not  that  his  life  was  free  from  error  ^bo  became  afterwards  His  AnLtlea  it  is 
1-1  •  a  xiTu  A  •  A  u  •  J  u  At  J  seeks  an  entrance  into  our  Confession  in  this  am  jmja  i  who  oecame  aii^rwaras  xiis  iiposiies,  it  is 

Confession?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  the  ad-  or  his  judgment  of  men  and  of  duty  always  evident  that  He  (and  they)  were  famiUar 

dition  of  the  new  chapter  in  the  Proposed  Re-  ^  ’  accurate  or  even  unbiased  by  his  own  prefer-  ^^b  this  esoteric  literature.  The  Ta1tnii<l 


new  chapter, 

Sion?  “"f  Universal  Offer  of  the  Gospel.’’  ences.  But  uo  One  Can  read  this  biography  exhTbits"almosV  no  sign  tha'rthes7^kr^ere 

The  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament.  Here  again  I  think  there  is  a  manifest  signifi-  conviction  that  even  when  most  in  the  while  the  writings  of  Paul,  Peter, 

The  Gospel  is  the  glad  tidings  of  the  love  of  otoce  and  beauty  in  the  title.  It  is  to  be  inter-  ''’orld,  Laurence  Oliphant  was  not  and  still  more,  the  Revelation  of  St. 

od  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  This  love  is  sov-  preted  in  the  light  of  the  first  section.  It  does  *1*®*?*^  the  tiine  when  his  va^ries  were  the  most  j^bn^  imply  an  intimate  aquaintance  with 
Pio-n  nnH  iinrlpsprvpd  v  ft  -  1  .Tclin  iv  merely  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  uni-  striking,  and  his  standards  the  most  at  variMW  ^.b^nj.  The  silence  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 


with  this  esoteric  literature.  The  Talmud 


God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  This  love  is  sov-  pretea  m  the  iignt  or  me  nrst  section,  it  aoes  , - "“V  — - -  ---  -  imply  an  intimate  aquamtance  with 

!  ereign  and  undeserved  (Rom.  v.  8-  1  John  iv.  ™®®®  merely  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  uni-  striking,  and  his  standards  the  most  at  van^w  ^.b^nj.  The  silence  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 

T-  u  1,  /T  .  xo  xrv  ,,  versally  offered.  The  proper  word  to  use  if  that  with  those  of  other  religious  men,  it  was  still  his  Apostles  with  regard  to  this  widespread  sect  is 

10).  It  embraces  all  men  (John  iii.  16,  17;  2  xu  x.  ux  -  x  j  j  u  u  axu  •  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  he  un-  u  x  ,  -  *  u  xu  -x-  “ 

_  .  .  were  the  thought  intended,  would  be  “the  uni-  meat  ana  arinx  to  ao  me  wui  oi  «ou  as  ne  un  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  be- 

Peter  iii.  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  4).  It  is  expressed  in  pleaching  of  the  Gospel.”  But  the  title  derstood  it.  This  gives  a  dignity  and  worth  to  ^  it 

the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ  to  take  away  the  sin  of  refers  to  the  universal  offer  which  is  made  in  the  blind  submisson  to  the  power  and  authority  ^his  theory  is  not  new,  but  it  has  probably 

the  world  (John  i*  29;  1  John  iv.  14,  ii.  2;  1  Oospel.  Lnd  when  we  ask  what  that  is,  the  of  the  man  Harris,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  sacri-  be.^ore  been  treated  with  anything  like  the 

Tim.  ii.  6).  It  calls  all  men  to  repentance  and  first  section  at  once  declares  that  it  is  the  offer  those  most  dear  to  him  in  life,  his  mo-  reverence,  sympathy,  and  knowledge 

faith  and  promises  that  whosoever  calleth  on  of  salvation  to  all  men.  It  is  made  by  God  him-  ther  and  his  wife.  This  elevates  to  ^e  subliine  which  Mr.  Thompson  brings  to  it.  The  inquiry 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,  and  the  self,  and  therefore  it  must  be  sincere  and  accord-  I'**®  homely  life  of  tlmse  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  .^be  character  and  degree  of  the  literary 


faith  and  promises  that  whosoever  calleth  on  of  salvation  to  all  men.  It  is  made  by  God  him-  ther  and  his  wife.  This  elevates  to  ^e  sublune  which  Mr.  Thompson  brings  to  it.  The  inquiry 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,  and  the  self,  and  therefore  it  must  be  sincere  and  accord-  I'**®  homely  life  of  tlmse  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  .^be  character  and  degree  of  the  literary 

Spirit  of  God  urges  all  who  hear  this  invita-  ing  to  His  will.  It  is  founded  upon  the  media-  ^hen  surrounded  by  queer  and  uncongenial  culture  of  our  Lord  is  deeply  interesting,  though 
tion  to  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely  tion  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  which  characters  enough  to  have  ™ade  the  fortune  of  j|j.  Thompson,  in  assuming  it  as  certain  that 
(Acts.  xvii.  30,  ii.  21;  Rev.  xxii.  17).  The  free  God  has  provided  a  way  of  life  and  salvation  ®  short  story  writer,  he  and  that  marvellously  versed  in  Greek,  is  not  supported 

gift  unto  justification  of  life  is  as  universal  as  sufficient  for  and  adapted  to  the  whole  lost  race  lo'^’clj  his— poet,  artist,  enthusiast,  saint  by  Schuerer,  who  thinks  it  only  possible  that 

the  condemnation  of  sin;  it  is  offered  to  all  men  of  man.  It  originates  in  the  love  of  God  for  — uoifeA  once  more  after  their  long  and  bitter  gg  b^ve  had  some  colloquial  acquaintance 
(Rom.  V.  18),  and  is  therefore  to  be  preached  to  the  world.  separation  at  the  mandate  of  Harris,— together  ^j^b  it.  On  the  other  hand,  though  strongly 

every  creature  (Mark  xvi.  15;  Col.  i.  23).  The  go  far  as  it  goes,  then,  this  section,  together  Barrel  as  tC“SeUd  h^“ olS’ fw 

Gospel  thus  proclaimed  is  the  power  of  God  with  the  title,  appears  to  be  in  harmony  with  xupm  the  tmtes  and  in  which  though  their  ®  doctrine  of  the  Logos  with  that  of  Philo, 

unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  the  teachings  of  tL  New  Testament  in  regard  .**^®  ®  ^  x..  Mr.  Thompson  finds  that  John  has  adopted  the 


unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  tbe  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  ,  -x,  him  was  gone  thev  still  saw  the  be-  iT - - - J.'V  V' 

(Rom.  i.  16);  wherefore  it  is  said  that  “the  to  the  Gospel.  But  the  question  is.  Does  it  go  the  h^avSv  life  ®  *  ®  b®  phraseology  of  Philo  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for 

grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  far  enough  ?  This  question  has  been  asked  already  ttie  neaveniy  me.  convevine  deener  and  higher  truth  than  Philo 


Such  a  man  and  woman  as  this,  leading  such 


conveying  deeper  and  higher  truth  than  Philo 
ever  dreamed  of, while  Dr.  Gloag,  in  his  introduc- 


appeared  to  all  men”  (Titus  ii.  11).  Moreover,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols.  D.D.,  one  of  the  a  life  as  theirs  are  no7^^^^  ever  dreamed  of.  whUe  Dr.  Gloag,  in  his  mtr^uc- 

it  IS  declared  that  God  will  give  His  Holy  Spirit  earliest  and  most  judicious  advocates  of  Revis-  ralher  a^  the  world  Is  to  LgiTulaSi  re^ew^  above, 

to  them  that  ask  Him  (Luke  xi.  13),  and  that  ion.  in  an  admirable  article  in  The  Evanqeust  ZJ  the  task  has  teul  to  mIb  OliphfTt  finds  John’s  phr^logy  newly  all  re^y  made 

those  who  refuse  the  Gospel  resist  the  Holy  of  July  9th.  I  sympathize  fully  with  the  spirit  ‘n  one  c^^^  for  him  not  in  Philo, but  in  the  apocryp^^ 

Ghost  (Acts  vii.  51;  Heb.  X.  29).  Further-  of  thJt  article,  a^with  the  unwillingness  of  r:i:r.ri«c^nlZ 


^  '  •  *  /  •  0£  tliav  aFtlClO}  atia  wllill  VUO  UQWllllIi^ZlCDB  OI  Ar«4kt»i/'OYi  A.T1  vtifYinCP  trt  OOfl^^PlTlll  a  •  •  i 

more,  it  is  proolaimed  that  in  regard  to  the  its  author  to  accept  as  satisfactory  any  revision  ft  rhZdW  fo  ^  These  differences  of  ^imon,  however,  in  no 

nnmihiliiv  nf  aAlvaficn  “  tVinro  ia  nn  Hiffat-xanca  ...  _ x_j-x_  xi.  -  _ i  _ I®  Daraiy  to  DC  counieo  a  lauic  in  jurs.  uii  imnair  the  value  Or  the  interest  of  a  work  which 


possibility  of  salvation,  “there  is  no  difference  wHch  narrows  or  restricts  the  Gospel  in  any  Ibant  thaVLr  knovri^  Am^c^^^^^  impair  the  value  or  the  intei^t  of  a  work  which 

between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  for  the  same  But  I  cannot  see  that  Dr.  Nichols  is  right  Jo^l  knowledge  Srhas  ifft  some  tCgs  to  "  ^  f  ^ 

Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  between  the  lines  of  this  section  i  knowl^ge  sne  nas  leri  some  tnings  to  information. 

Him”  fRnm  -r  121  and  that,  in  regard  tn  the  LW®  .  *  ^*7®®“  :^®  ®  *  x.  _  Stand  in  Oliphant’S  correspondence  from  Amer-  T  g-nrana  ng  Dnaa-n-r 


Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Leading  between  the  lines  of  this  section  *  ° weU  put  information. 

TT-  n  /D  j  XU  *  •  J  X  xu  inireaamg  oeiween  tne  imes  oi  inis  secnion  ^t.^nd  in  Oliphant  s  correspondence  from  Amer-  ^  „ 

HI,  I,  -  .h«  He  .ig.. 

we  mercy  u]^n  a  ~  •  tnon  is  fairly  excluded  by  the  structure  and  jggg  because  of  the  consummate  skill  and  the  We  must  confess  to  finding  this  book  a  disap- 


have  mercy  upon  all”  (Rom.  xi.  82).  tclion  is  fairly  excluded  by  the  structure  and 

This  is  the  Gospel  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  New  cJUents  of  the  section.  It  is  not  expressly  de- 
Testament.  In  regard  to  it  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  nigjj.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  every 


less  because  of  the  consummate  skill  and  the  We  must  confess  to  finding  this  book  a  disap- 
exquisite  taste  which  she  elsewhere  shows  in  pointment.  Not  that  Mrs.  Orr  has  not  had 
her  selections  from  his  memoirs,  letters,  and  peculiar  facilities  for  writing  a  life  of  Brown- 


‘  .  .  ^  Tx  X  •  xu  error  that  men  have  entertained.  It  is  enough  diaries.  We  can  well  afford,  however,  to  over-  ing,  nor  that  she  has  not  used  them  well.  Not 

o  saving  siDDers.  con  ins  e  proinise,  jp  state  the  positive  truth.  And  this  is  what  this  one  blemish  in  a  book  which  other-  that  she  does  not  in  all  respects  save  one  criticise 


t_  11  11  aUx.x  ^  Al.  T  J  bUiO  LFUC  WldJXXOX*  xae  a  v  v/ vasv  v'a  a  vav'aov 

u  Wh  °  name  o  e  r  the  section  does.  It  defines  the  divine  motive  as  jg  marvel  of  charm,  good  sense,  good  ably,  judge  correctly,  describe  with  sympathy. 


shall  be  saved;  Whosoever  cometh  unto  Me,  I  Qq^’s  love  for  the  world.  It  traces  this  motive 


taste,  and  insight. 


It  is  rather  pitiful  to  find  her  apologizing  for  so 


_ **1  *  X  •  YET  VdiOvva  CblllA  tUOaiLaJIV*  • A  AVA 

Will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  .  .  .  We  are  com-  |be  provision  of  a  way  of  life  and  salvation  much  of  Christian  faith  as  she  is  compelled  to 

manded  to  make  the  offer  of  salvation  through  o,,fliHent  for  and  adapted  to  the  whole  lost  Introduction  to  the  Johannine  Writings.  By  onnsnan  raiin  as  sue  is  compelled  to 

Jesus  Christ  to  everv  human  being  on  the  face  ““P*®'*  “  ***®  7*  /  T  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Gala-  recognize  in  him,  and  explaining  away  much  that 

^  -txx^  .o  ^®®®  man,  and  declares  its  result  in  the  shiels.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  his  readers  in  general  have  found  in  bis  poems. 


of  the  earth;  we  have  no  right  to  excludes  any  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men  in  the  Gospel. 


It  is  perhaps  this  inability  to  enter  into  his  re- 


u  1^'  ^®  Pl**'as®»  “m  the  covenant  of  grace,”  is  •  So  fair,  so  candid,  so  interesting,  so  scholarly,  ligious  life  which  explains  how,  withaUherflt- 

xv,  1  •  X  II  superfluous  in  this  section.  But  even  if  it  is  and  at  tbe  same  time  so  conservative  a  work  on  ness  for  the  work  she  has  undertaken,  with  her 

°  ®xu**'^^^x-***  X-  J  /  X  ™®°’  ,  '  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  only  to  be  understood  jbe  writings  of  St.  John  has  not  yet  appeared,  loyal  faithfulness,  never  debased  by  flattery, 

^  ***®  what  pre^des  and  follows  it.  though  Archdeacon  Watkins’  Bampton  Lee-  her  keen  insight  never  clouded  by  affection  nor 

*  J  X  *^xu*  ’  X-  ^  *  ,a\  ®^®  ^  It  must  iucludc  the  provision  made  by  an  in-  tures  for  1890  on  Modem  Criticism  considered  dulled  by  its  lack,  her  able  criticisms,  her  sym- 

^  J  •  °  x^^x  °  *  ’  •  .  finite  love  for  all  men.  “The  mediation  and  j^g  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  published  pathetic  descriptions,  we  do  not  find  Broivning 

,  .  x**L^n*v^*  exercise  ai  in  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  is  a  brief  and  j^g^  j^g  p-  ,^g>g  was  put  to  press,  may  here.  We  find  his  poetry  and  leam  what  it 

1  *  X  X  ^  im-  .  .  .  X  o  mw  18  beautiful  description  of  the  work  which  He  has  take  uk  with  it  in  these  respects,  while  means  and  the  circumstancM  out  of  which  it 

lost  for  want  of  an  atonement,  or  l^ause  there  done  for  all  those  whom  God  loves  and  to  whom  covering  x  somewhat  different  field.  The  most  was  bora;  we  find  his  home  affections,  his 
18  any  other  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  salvation  gaivaMon  is  offered,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  conservative  Bible  student,  to  whom  the  Higher  social  successes,  his  deep  and  abiding  friend- 
than  his  own  most  rree  ana  wicRea  will.  ,0,4  ,aoe  of  man.  It  would  he  ^rfectly  proi»r  criticism  is  the  blackest  of  bites  noires,  can  ships,  his  beliefs,  his  disbeliefs,  his  tastes,  bis 

The  Gospel  in  the  Westminster  Confemion.  and  oonsistont  to  add  that  Christ  is  “  the  propitia-  dad  nothing  here  to  shock  his  sober  judgment,  idiosyncracies,  his  characteristics,  one  and  all, 
Let  us  turn  now  to  our  Confession  of  Faith  *^®  ^^®  ^orld.”  And  I  for  ^^^d  few  Bible  students,  of  whatever  shade  of  and  yet  the  man  himself  evades  us.  The 

and  see  how  far  and  how  distinctly  this  Gospel  ®“®  ^  ®®®  ***®®®  ®“®*  words  in  the  thought,  but  will  find  much  to  enlighten,  to  vagueness  at  times  is  painfully  puzzling,  so 

is  expressed  there.  In  the  first  eighteen  Confusion  of  Faith.  But  their  truth  is  already  encourage,  and  to  delight.  Dr.  Gloag  is  a  clear  an  outline,  so  complete  a  content,  and 
chapters,  which  contain  the  principal  doctrines  ®*“lN>died  in  this  chapter  ;  and  even  if  the  words  gcholar,  and  he  writes  for  students,  but  the  yet  nothing  that  we  can  grasp.  The  book  is 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  God  and  the  way  of  ^®*®  tfi®>^®>  **  would  still  be  possible  for  those  jgjjgj  gcholarly  student  can  leam  of  him  with  clever;  it  is  interesting;  but  we  cannot  but  feel 
salvation,  the  word  “Gospel”  occurs  twice;  in  who  are  bent  upon  having  a  limited  atonement  pleasure.  Every  side  of  the  question  of  the  that  the  life  of  Browning  is  yet  to  be  written, 
the  remaining  chapters  it  occurs  ten  times,  t®  between  tfi®  I^®®*  tfi®  ProP>f>aG<>“  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  has  been  profoundly  “Fritz”  of  Russia,  Germany’s  Second  Emfbr- 
No  explanation  or  general  statement  of  it  is  waamade  first  for  the  elect, and  only  incidentally  examined  and  although  not  all  critics  will  agree  or.  By  Lu^  Taylor.  New  York:  Thomas 

given.  The  teaching  of  these  references  to  the  section  as  it  stands  ^,4,^  bim  in  giving  so  much  weight  to  the  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Gospel  is  as  follows:  “Under  the  Gospel  when  '^PP®®”  “®  “  ®'®"  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Johannine  authorship.  An  interesting  account  of  the  ruling  famUy 

Christ  the  substance  was  exhibited,  the  ordi-  Scriptural  an  account  of  the  divine  gift  of  the  few  will  dispute  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  ““d  tb®  history  of  United  Germany  from  the 
nances  in  which  this  covenant  is  dispensed  are  could  be  put  into  six  lines.  It  might  recent  discoveries  of  ancient  manuscript  has  death  of  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  to  the  present, 

the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administra-  ‘*®  ®*P®“fi®fi'  but  it  could  not  be  narrowed  by  g^ded  very  much  to  the  weight  of  opinion  on  The  Emperor  Frederic  is  the  central  figure,  but 
tion  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  them  it  is  held  restricting  clauses  without  destroying  its  4^44  gi^e,  nor  that  his  statement  of  the  present  the  stirring  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 


salvation,  the  word  “Gospel”  occurs  twice;  in 
the  remaining  chapters  it  occurs  ten  times. 
No  explanation  or  general  statement  of  it  is 
given.  The  teaching  of  these  references  to  the 


forth  in  more  fulness,  evidence,  and  spiritual  status  of  the  controversy  is  eminently  fair,  “auy  cnanges  wnicn  came  to  nis  J’atnera.na 

efficacy  to  all  nations,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  in  harmony  with  the  Dr.  Gloag’ s  full  and  careful  study  of  the  life  during  bis  lifetime,  make  his  history,  in  a  cer- 
and  is  called  the  New  Testament”  (Chap.  vii.  beginning,  and  follows  an  outline  in  which,  if  of  St.  John  is  admirably  well  conceived  and  sense,  that  of  his  country.  'The  story  is 

§6).  “  By  good  works  believers  adorn  the  profes-  ^  mistake  not,  we  can  recognize  the  hand  of  a  written.  His  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  well  written,  and  places  in  an  admirable  light 
sionof  theGo8pel”(Chap.  xvi.  §1)  “Neither  doth  *u®sf®r  iu  theology.  The  second  section  des-  John’s  Gospel,  especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the  the  man  who  is  its  centre.  'Hie  pictures  of  the 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  in  any  way  dissolve,  but  ®rfbeJ  the  proclamations  and  promises  of  the  Logos,  is  most  illuminating,  and  shows  not  only  loving  family  group,  with  its  simple  manner 
much  strengthen  the  obligation  of  the  moral  Gospel  and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  by  which  scholarship,  but  that  which  gives  scholarship  its  bfe,  make  a  strong  contrast  with  those  of 
law.”  “Neither  are  the  forementioned  uses  of  “®“  •*'®  eutreated  to  accept  it.  This  is  of  the  worth,  insight,  and  judgment.  A  remarkable  other  royal  families.  The  patience  with  which 
the  law  contrary  to  the  grace  of  the  Gospel”  greatest  importance.  For  the  offer  of  salvation  chapter  is  the  concluding  dissertation  on  the  Frederick  bore  his  sufferings,  and  his  example 
(Chap  xix.  §  5,  7).  “The  liberty  which  Christ  *0  “®“  unable  without  the  Spirit  to  accept  it.  Influence  of  John  on  Christianity,  with  its  sub-  ®  high-nainded  Christian  ruler,  left  their  in- 
hath  purchased  for  believers  under  the  Gospel  ^ould  be  the  merest  mockery  unless  it  were  ac-  lime  and  inspiring  view  of  the  Church  of  the  P’’®®®  country,  though  his  reign  was  so 

consisteih,”  etc.,  (Chap  xx.  §1).  “No  part  of  companied  by  the  Spirit.  No  man  can  be  saved  Future.  short.  The  type  and  paper  are  clean  and  good, 

religious  worship  under  the  Gospel  is  either  ®*®ep‘  by  grace.  God  offers  salvation  to  all  j  wycuffe  the  Morning  Star  op  the  '^*'®  P®^*™**®  *^®  t^®®  e™* 

tied  unto  or  made  more  acceptable  by  any  place  “®0’  Therefore  it  must  be  true  that  He  offers  ^efdrLtion.  By  Emma  H.  Adams 

in  which  it  is  performed,  ”  etc.,  (Chap.  xxi.  §  6).  ^be  same  time  grace  enough  to  save  all  men  Young  People’s  Library.  Illustrated.  Oak-  fluite  as  fascinating  as  a  work  of  fiction,  and  it 

“The  visible  Church  is  catholic  under  the  Gos  ^bey  do  not  resist  it,  and  leaves  them  free  to  laud.  California:  Pacific  Press  Publishing  is  far  rather  to  be  recommended  to  them  than 

pel,  and  particular  churches  are  more  or  less  receive  or  to  refuse  it  at  their  own  will.  This  is  Company.  60  cents  the  greater  mumber  of  fictitious  works  found 


many  changes  which  came  to  his  Fatherkid 


them”  (Chap.  XXV.  §2,  4).  “ There  be  only  two  *  limited  atonement,  a  limited  grace,  and  a  which  brought  him  out.  The  story  is  well  told 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel”  superfluous  offer  of  salvation  to  all  sinners, '  ®ufi  cannot  fail  to  interest  young  people,  and 
(Chap,  xxvii.  §4).  “  The  officers  of  the  Church  many  of^  whom  maybe  absolutly  precluded  from  fbeir  elders,  too.  It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 


pure  according  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  ^bat  the  Bible  teaches;  and  this  is  what  we  A  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  in  our  Sunday-school  libraries, 
taught  and  embraced  more  or  less  purely  in  *^®nt  to  have  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Not  reformer  N.nd  his  time,  with  the  circumstances  Eothen.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  Knickerbocker 
them”  (Chap.  XXV.  §2,  4).  “ There  be  only  two  ®  limited  atonement,  a  limited  grace,  and  a  which  brought  him  out.  The  story  is  well  told  N®w  Yofb:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 

sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel”  superfluous  offer  of  salvation  to  all  sinners,'  cannot  fail  to  interest  young  people,  and  #  tr-  1  i,  »  1  •  u 

(Chap,  xxvii.  §  4) .  “ The  officers  of  the  Chureh  “any  o'  '^bom  may  be  absolutly  precluded  from  ‘beir  elders,  too.  It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  This  new  edition  of  Kinglake  s  ^v®!®  “  jj® 
have  power  to  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unto  accepting  it;  but  a  universal  atonement,  a  gradual  growth  of  the  English  Reformation  East  is  timely  in  view  of  his  recent  death.  The 

penitent  sinners  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  common  grace,  and  a  sincere  offer  of  salvation  ^bich  ended  in  the  separation  of  its  Church  Joung  i^ple  who  have  grown  up  since  their 

and  church  censures  are  necessary  to  vindicate  through  Christ,  untoall  who  (“whosoever  will”)  from  that  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  paren  s  oun  m  1  a  reve  a  on  o  a  mw  wor  , 

the  holy  profession  of  the  Gospel”  (Chap.  xxx.  may  come.  This  is  what  the  Scripture  reveals;  Good  for  the  Sunday-school  library.  m  an  interpretation  of  an  oW,  will  be  glad  to 

§2,  3).  “The  wicked,  who  know  not  God  and  ^'bis  is  'what  the  Church  believes  and  preaches;  From  Timber  to  Town.  Down  in  Egypt.  By  an  ^  x^**^°*  ^ 

obey  not  the  Oospel  of  Jesns  Chriet,  shall  he  >'“•  title  ‘e  "ehat  the  Reelsion  is  to  put  into  the  Earty  Settier.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCinrgand  ‘  k .  °  f 

cast  into  eternal  torment.”  (Chap,  aaxiii.g  2).  Conttaion.  C»t»I»"y-  18»1-  »l-  J„3?,3k- 

t  ^-.1 _  Tk^  a#  4-ua  a  talft  of  thft  harfiRhiofl  and  nlaafliirps  of  nomA  been  written  Solely  to  give  a  fnend  his  own 


ana  cnurch  censures  are  necessary  to  vindicate  uniuau  wuu  ^  wnosoever  wiu  ;  **'^***  *^***^1  . 

the  holy  profession  of  the  Gospel”  (Chap.  xxx.  may  come.  This  ia  what  the  Scripture  reveals;  Good  for  the  Sunday-school  library. 
§2,  3).  “The  wicked,  who  know  not  God  and  ^'bis  is  'what  the  Church  believes  and  preaches;  From  Timber  to  Town.  Down  in  Eg 
obey  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  this  is  what  the  Revision  is  to  put  into  the  Early  Settler.  Chicago:  A.  C.  1 
cast  into  eternal  torments”  (Chap,  xxxiii.  §  2).  Confession.  Company.  1891.  $1. 


Besides  these  passages,  I  know  of  no  others 

in  the  Confession  which  mention  the  Gospel.  I  th^  dutg^,  privilege,  and  responsibility  of  all  sRtly  settlers  in  Southern  Illinois,  giving  their  *™^^***x°°*!^  •  re®  ROSs  o  s  ye  w  c 

have  been  anxious  to  find  them  all  because  I  whi^l^  Ifcar,  in  regard  to  the  Gospel,  and  point  of  view  pretty  well.  It  is  written  phonet-  ®®  *  R  P*enni  e  ig  . 

wish  to  show  my  respect  for  the  Confession  by  decI|||ffB  that  those  who  reject  it,  perish  by  ically,  the  old  settler  who  is  supposed  to  be  its  The  UNCUt  OF  an  Angel  and  CRh«r  Stories. 

stating  exactly  what  it  teaches.  Surely  no  one’  theii/qirn  fault.  The  fourth  section  recognizes  author  thus  explaining  why,  “Kase  I  never  cud  York : '^Htu^r  and*Brothers 

will  deny  that  all  of  these  passages  are  true,  or  'the  tr|lNteeBhip  of  thp  Church  in  the  Gospel,  larn  to  spell  wi’  no  degree  o’  certaingty  what-  Readers  of  Harper’s  Mngn»iino  will  remember 

that  some  of  them  are  very  strongly  and  beauti-  acknov^edging  and  empbasizing  tbe  obligation  ®omedever,”  with  pleasure  the  stories  which  make  up  this 

fully  expressed.  But  surely  no  one  will  assert  whifc  hinds  all  believers  to  the  great  work  of  Romain  Kalbris.  A  Novel.  By  Hector  Malot.  volume.  Mr.  Janvier  writes  with  humor  with 

that  any  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  together,  mis^cm.  Translated  by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  pathos,  with  keen  insight  and  sympathy,  what- 

can  be  accepted  as  a  full,  clear,  and  adequate  It  atBold  be  our  delight  as  Christians  to  pro-  A  pietty  story  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  ever  the  scene  or  the  characters  he  chooses  to 


Tlirii  third  section  of  the  new  chapter  states  1  ^  tale  of  the  hardships  and  pleasures  of  some 


Translated  by  Mary  J.  Serrano. 


By  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1891. 

Readers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  stories  which  make  up  this 
volume.  Mr.  Janvier  writes  with  humor,  with 
pathos,  with  keen  insight  and  sympathy,  what- 


can  be  accepted  as  a  full,  clear,  and  adequate  It  ^old  be  our  delight  as  Christians  to  pro-  A  pietty  story  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  ever  the  scene  or  the  characters  he  chooses  to 
expression  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  regard  clai^taetruth  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Itshould  (chiefly  the  latter)  of  two  children— a  brave  depict.  Perhaps  his  sympathy  is  as  ably  mani> 


and  effects  of  tbe  Gospel  as  they  are  exhibited  all  opp 
in  the  New  Testament.  stat^ 

The  first  thing  that  is  lacking  is  a  declara-  doe%tli 
tion  of  the  love  of  God  for  the  world  as  the  doettb 


to  the  source,  nature,  conditions,  promises,  be  ow^nde  as  Presbyterians  to  maiatain,against  Breton  lad  and  a  little  girl  who  had  been  stolen  fest  in  his  pictures  of  the  struggling  life  in  a 


all  opp^tion,  that  tbe  fullest  and  most  generous  from  Paris  and  was  with  a  wandering  circus  great  city  like  ours,  su(^  as  A  Romance  of 
statqffidDt  of  the  Gospel  for  the  whole  world  company.  The  translation  is  fairly  well  done,  Tompkins  Square,  or  An  Idyll  of  the  East  Side, 
doe%noi  impair  the  integrity  of  our  system  of  though  Mrs.  Serrano’s  acquaintance  with  French  as  in  his  French  or  Mexican  or  “society* 
docitiaA  hut  completes  it.  idioms  seems  to  be  rather  small.  sketches. 
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THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE  COMPACT.  Seminary  differs  from  that  of  Auburn  and  Lane. 

By  Henry  Day,  meg.  Union  Seminary  gave  an  absolute  veto 

power  to  the  Assembly.  Lane  and  Auburn 
You  made  reference  in  The  Evangelist  o  ^  get  of  Iho  legal  difSculty  by  making 

July  2nd  to  the  law  of  the  case  in  the  matter  compact  depend  upon  a  by  law,  which  the 
at  issue  between  the  General  Assembly  an  respective  Boards  could  at  any  time  repeal,  the 
the  Union  Theological  Semina^,  and  you  were  gy^g^guoe  of  the  by-law  being  that  the  appoint- 
kind  enough  to  refer  to  my  opinion  in  the  case,  jjient  of  a  professor  by  the  Seminary  should  be 
As  there  is  some  confusioa  of  thought  on  t  complete  only  on  the  approval  of  the  General 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  compact  tetween  ^^gg^bly.  It  is  an  attempt,  by  a  Uttle  machin- 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Union  Seminary,  give  the  Assembly  for  a  specified  time  a 

would  like  to  state  definitely  what  I  thmk  the  affairs  of  the  Seminary,  which, 

law  to  be,  and  to  correct  some  mistakes  m  made  absolute  and  perpetual,  as  in  the  case 
statements  which  have  been  publicly  made.  Union  Seminary,  it  is  acknowledged  would 

1st.  It  was  stated  to  the  General  Assem-  ^  jHegal. 
bly  that  this  compact  between  the  Assembly  general  principle  of  law  on  this  subject  is 

and  the  Seminary  had  been  approved  by  Mr.  ^  follows:  “Directors  cannot  delegate  their 
Daniri  Lord  of  New  York,  as  a  valid  and  legal  po^era^  which  it  is  intended  by  charter  they 
contract.  I  am  told  that  the  statement  made  a  gjjQyjjj  exercise  personally”  (Morawetz  on  Cor- 
great  impression  on  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Lord  p^j^fjong  Vol.  I.,  Section  536).  It  is  plain 

died  in  186S,  two  years  before  this  compact  was  Directors  can  delegate  one  of  their 

made.  This  mistake  has  been  privately  ac  powers  they  can  delegate  all,  and  thus  abdicate 
knowledged  by  the  gentleman  m^ing  it.  But  entire  control  of  the  corporation  and  com- 
Btill  it  made  its  impression  at  a  critical  moment  others. 

on  the  Assembly.  0th.  If  this  delegation  of  power  to  the  General 

From  all  I  can  learn,  no  legal  advice  was  ^gggmbly  can  be  a  subject  of  a  legal  contract, 
sought  in  regard  to  this  compact  by  the  Direc-  must  be  a  valid  consideration  to  sup- 

tors  of  the  Union  Seminary.  1  was  at  the  time  p^^^  Union  Seminary  received  no- 

a  member  of  the  Board,  and  probably  the  only  fjjmg  m  return  for  the  power  transferred  to  the 

lawyer  in  the  Board.  I  was  absent  from  the  ^gggmbly,  the  only  consideration  which  can  be 
two  meetings  when  the  matter  was  considered,  gjjggg^j  gg  supporting  the  contract,  is  the  privi 
and  I  was  never  consulted  about  the  arrange-  jggg^  by  request  of  the  Union  Seminary,  ac- 
ment,  and  never  knew  anything  of  it  until  gQj.jjg(j  by  the  General  Assembly  to  Princeton 
within  a  year  past.  I  am  confident  no  legal  other  seminaries  under  the  control  of  the 
opinion  w’as  taken  on  the  question.  Assembly,  of  nominating  their  professors.  If 

2nd.  It  is  frequently  assumed  (see  New  York  true  theory,  then  we  have  the  singu- 

Observer  of  July  2nd)  tnat  the  Union  Seminary  ^.jjat  Union  has  purchased  for  Princeton 

have  repudiated  the  compact  without  even  giving  j.jgbt  to  nominate  her  own  professors,  which 
notice  to  the  Assembly.  This  is  not  true.  The  j  ggppogg  to  be  the  fact. 

Seminary  have  taken  no  action  on  this  compact.  ^.bg  possible  consequences 

They  have  simply  put  a  different  construction  this  act  of  the  Directors  of  Union  Seminary, 
upon  it  from  that  assumed  by  the  Assembly,  qoote  a  few  familiar  principles  of  law 

This  body  of  twenty-eight  Directors  of  the  gppiiggble  to  corporations : 

Seminary,  who  are  elected  for  their  supposed  « ^bich  the  charter  does  not  author- 
capacity  to  manage  a  large  corporation,  are  i^g  the  corporation  to  perform,  is  iZlcgaZ”  (Mora- 
bound  to  believe  that  their  opinion  of  the  mean-  ^gtz  on  Corporations.  Section  1034). 
ing  of  the  compact  originating  with  them-  “Acts  unauthorized  and  injurious  to  the  pub- 
selves,  and  in  which  they  volunteered  certain  of  jjc  welfare  are  ground  for  forfeiture  of  fran- 
their  rights  to  the  Assembly,  receiving  nothing  ghises”  (Morawetz.  Section  1024.) 
in  return,  is  to  be  accepted,  rather  than  the  -^yg  think  we  have  shown  that  there  is  reason 
opinion  of  600  men  gathered  from  all  parts  of  jq  believe  that  the  act  of  the  Union  Seminary 
the  country,  who  exist  as  a  body  for  about  fif-  jjj  endeavoring  to  delegate  one  of  its  most  im- 
teeadays  and  then  are  dissolved.  Tlie  Directors  portant  functions  was  an  illegal  act,  iinauthor- 
have  a  legal  and  a  moral  obligation  in  the  pre-  j^ed,  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  injury  to  the 
mises  which  they  cannot  ignore,  and  which  the  public  welfare  in  destroying  the  harmony  of  a 
members  of  the  Assembly  have  not.  The  char-  gj-gat  Church,  consisting  of  800,000  members,  is 
ter  and  constitution  impose  the  duty  of  govern-  evident. 

ing  the  Seminary  and  appointing  the  professors  jf  tj^is  be  the  case,  the  Seminary  has  exposed 
and  judging  of  their  competency  upon  the  Direc-  itself  to  a  suit  by  the  Attorney-General  on  be- 
tors.  Had  this  difference  arisen  between  the  half  of  the  State  for  the  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 
Assembly  and  Princeton  Seminary,  the  case  Thig  question  of  forfeiture  of  charter  has  re- 
would  have  been  quite  different.  The  Assem-  cently  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  de- 
blv  would  have  been  entitled  to  its  construction,  cided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  State  of 
bemuse  by  the  charter  of  Princeton  Seminary  jjew  York,  in  the  famous  sugar  case,  “The 
the  appointment  of  directors  and  professors  be-  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  I'g.  the  North 
longs  t6  the  General  Assembly,  and  they  have  River  Sugar  Refining  Company.”  Judge  Finch 
delegated  to  Princeton  the  power  to  appoint  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Court  which  an- 
professors,  the  legality  of  which  may  be  justly  nulled  the  charter,  uses  this  language:  “It  is 
challenged.  Princeton  has  not  given,  but  re-  clear  that  the  effect  of  the  defendant’s  action 
cetued;  Union  has  given,  and  not  received,  and  vvas  to  divest  itself  of  the  essential  vital  ele- 
it  is  entitled  to  say  what  it  has  given  and  how  ments  of  its  franchise  by  placing  them  in  trust, 
it  understood  the  compact.  The  Seminary  has  They  accept  from  the  State  the  gift  of  corporate 
a  by-law  which  requires  four  weeks  notice  of  Rfe  only  to  disregard  the  condition  on  which  it 
the  nomination  to  be  given  the  Board  before  a  is  given,  to  receive  powers  and  privileges  merely 
professor  can  be  elected.  No  such  notice  was  to  put  them  in  pa  vn  and  to  give  away  its  entire 
given  on  the  transfer  or  appointment,  and  so  independence  and  self-control.” 
the  Board  has  and  must  consider  it.  Such  is  the  law  of  this  State  on  this  subject 

3rd.  What  is  the  legal  aspect  of  this  compact  ©f  the  abuse  of  corporate  powers,  and  it  seems 
between  the  General  Assembly  and  Union  Sem-  not  wise  that  the  Seminary  should  expose  itself 
inary  t  penalty  of  having  its  charter  forfeited. 

Colonel  McCook  in  an  able  speech  before  the  8th.  It  may  be  asked  if  this  compact  between 
Assembly,  and  in  a  brief  prepared  for  the  occa-  the  Seminary  and  the  Assembly  is  not  a  valid 
sion,  has  taken  the  ground  that  this  delegation  contract,  what  was  it  ?  I  answer  it  was  an  ar- 
of  the  veto  power  by  the  Seminary  to  the  As-  rangement,  having  no  legal  or  binding  force, 
sembly  is  a  valid,  legal  and  binding  contract,  sup-  and  which  should  be  cancelled  if  it  is  found 
ported  by  a  good  consideration,  and  it  would  illegal  or  unwise.  That  it  was  illegal,  I  have 
follow  that  it  is  therefore  forever  binding  on  the  endeavored  to  show ;  that  it  was  unwise  and 
Seminary,  and  that  this  resolution  of  1870  at  will  be  a  source  of  division  and  ill  feeling  in 
which  only  sixteen  out  of  twenty -eight  Direc-  case  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  I  think  Pro- 
tors  were  present,  has  taken  away  forever  one  fessor  Morris  has  shown  in  his  article  published 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  all  future  in  The  Evanoeust  July  23rd,  and  which,  I 
Boards  of  the  Seminary.  think,  refiects  the  views  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 

I  have  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  law  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  Seminary ; 
of  the  case.  My  views  are  as  follows:  that  the  Assembly  was  not  shut  up  to  the 

4th.  The  General  Assembly  is  not  a  body  “now  or  never”  action,  but  could  have  adjourned 
which  make  a  legal  contract.  It  is  not  a  action  to  a  future  time,  I  think  was  proved  be- 
corporation  or  a  partnership.  It  could  not  sue  yond  question  by  James  H.  Torrey,  Esq.,  in  his 
or  be  sued.  It  cannot  hold  property.  There  is  article  published  in  The  Evanoeust  Aug.  6th. 
no  way  of  forcing  it  to  perform  any  contract.  New  York,  Aug.  17,  1891. 

The  individuals  who  compose  the  Assembly  - 

might  be  sued  for  any  personal  acts,  but  not  CHRIST  AS  A  TEACHLR. 

the  Assembly  as  such.  All  the  property  in  By  Lewis  H.  Beid,  D.D. 

which  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  interested  We  are  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of 


CHRIST  AS  A  TEACHER. 

By  Lewis  H.  Beid,  D.B. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of 


is  vested  in  a  corporation  organized  under  the  Christ  as  a  Preacher.  But  He  was  preeminently 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  1799,  styled  “  The  Trus-  a  Teacher.  Crowds  followed  him,  but  it  was 
tees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  not  so  much  to  hear  His  wondrous  words,  as  to 


Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.” 


see  the  miracles  which  He  wrought  or  to  obtain 


All  the  different  Boards  of  the  Church  are  in-  some  help  or  benefit  at  His  hands.  He  said, 
corporated  so  as  to  constitute  them  bodies  capa-  “Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles, 
ble  of  contracting  and  holding  property.  As  the  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were 
General  Assembly  is  not  such  a  b^y,  it  cannot  filled.”  He  preached  to  the  multitude,  but  He 
makp  a  legal  contract,  and  hence  the  necessity  taught  the  few.  He  did  not  aim  so  much  to 
of  these  corporations.  As  it  takes  two  parties  secure  a  large  following  as  to  prepare  others  to 
to  make  a  contract,  this  delegation  of  the  veto  extend  the  work  which  He  had  only  begun.  He 
power  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  their  ac-  did  not  make  many  converts ;  He  did  not  bap- 
ceptance  of  it,  is  not  a  legal  contract,  whatever  tize;  He  left  that  to  the  chosen  twelve.  The 
else  it  may  be.  The  Assembly  cannot  make  a  number  of  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection  was 
contract  legally  any  more  than  could  a  Repub-  but  one  hundred  and  twenty.  But  in  a  short 
lican  or  Democratic  convention.  time,  at  the  preaching  of  Peter,  on  the  day  of 

5th.  The  Directors  of  Union  Seminary  have  Pentecost,  three  thousand  were  added  to  the 
no  authority  to  abdicate  any  of  their  powers,  or  Church.  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
delegate  to  an  irresponsible  body  any  of  their  of  seeking  the  desert ;  of  “  hiding”  himself ;  He 
duties  or  discretions.  They  are  in  the  highest  avoid^  crowds ;  He  gave  His  particular  thought 
sense  trustees,  and  it  is  a  familiar  principle  of  and  time  to  His  Apostles.  He  kept  them  with 


law  that  trustees  cannot  delegate  their  author- 


He  tutored  them  for  the  special  work 


ity,  and  much  less  can.  a  corporation,  acting  which  He  hsd  given  them  to  do.  Once,  “seeing 
under  powers  conferred  by  charter,  abdicate  I*!!®  multitudes.  He  went  up  into  a  mountain ; 
any  of  those  powers.  They  can  deal  and  con-  and  wheu  He  was  set  His  disciples  came  unto 
tract  in  relation  to  property,  but  a  franchise,  a  Him ;  and  He  opened  His  mouth  and  taught 
power  given,  or  duty  imposed,  is  not  a  subject  them :” — not  the  multitude, 
of  barter,  to  be  bought  or  sold.  Those  who  believed  in  Him  were  called  disci- 

The  charter  of  the  Seminary  provides  as  fol-  P'®®  or  scholars.  Of  this  number,  He  sent  out 
lo^g.  seventy  as  preachers:  and  when  He  commis- 

The  government  of  the  Seminary  shall  at  ail  sioned  His  Apostles,  He  said,  “Go  ye  into  all 
times  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  con-  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
sisting  of  twenty-eight  members.  ture.”  Preaching  was  their  mission;  to  raise 


times  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  con-  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
sisting  of  twenty-eight  members.  ture.”  Preaching  was  their  mission;  to  raise 

The  constitution,  which  is  as  much  a  law  of  **P>  send  out  preachers  was  His.  _  He  had 
the  Seminary  as  the  charter,  provides  as  fol-  many  “private”  things  to  say  to  the  chosen 
lo^g.  few.  “When  they  were  alone.  He  expounded 

“ The  Directors  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  things  to  His  disciples.”  With  them  He 
all  officers,  professors  and  teachers,  fix  their  celebrated  the  last  supper.  To  them  He  said, 
salaries,  determine  their  duties.  The  Board  **Ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have 
shail  judge  of  their  competency,  doctrine,  and  been  with  Me  from  the  beginning.  ...  I  have 
morals.”  “The  Faculty  shall  consist  of  a  presi-  J®*  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
dent  and  professors,  all  of  whom  shall  be  or-  hear  them  now.” 


dained  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  of  whom 
shail  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.” 


It  is  delightful  to  think  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher. 
He  was  the  Great  Teacher.  He  has  put  honor 


If  this  compact  vrith  the  General  Assembly  is  upon  the  teacher’s  calling,  and  it  inspires  and 
a  valid  contract,  it  is  plain  that  the  absolute  comforts  those  who  are  devoted  to  this  service, 
government  of  the  Seminary  cannot  at  all  times  know  that  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings 
be  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  the  charter  bot  only  spake  to  the  public  but  also  in  some 
requires,  nor  can  the  Board  have  the  absolute  sense  kept  a  private  school,  Says  Stalker  in  his 
power  of  appointing  professors  and  judging  of  Imago  Christi,  “The  audiences  to  whom  Jesus 


their  competency,  doctrine,  and  morals. 


preached  numbered  thousands;  the  men  to 


A  part  of  this  power  has  been  committed  for  all  whom  He  acted  as  teacher  numbered  only 
time  to  another  body,  who  may  negative  their  twelve.  Yet  perhaps  in  its  results  His  work  in 
appointments  and  render  nugatory  their  judg-  the  latter  capacity  was  quite  equal  in  value  to 

ment  of  the  competency,  doctrine,  and  morals  distribute  your  influence  over  it,  and  every 
of  such  appointees.  The  Board  of  Directors  ©ns  may  receive  but  little;  but  throw  yourself 
have  tied  their  hands  and  become  incapable  of  on  twelve  men  or  six  or  even  one,  and  the  effects 
fulfilling  the  duties  required  by  the  charter  and  n>ny  be  dwp  and  everlasting.  There  are  those 

..rr,.  _ _  n. _ quite  unfit  to  address  a  multitude  who  might 

constitution  without  the  assent  of  the  General  g  gmall  number;  and  it  may  turn  out  in 

Assembly.  the  end  that  they  have  done  as  much  as  if  they 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  case  of  Union  had  been  endowed  with  the  more  coveted  gift.” 


LETTERS  FROM  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  Bawver. 

Rosersville,  Tenn.,  Anirost,  1891. 

Editor  Evangelist:  “My  grandfather,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Sevier  of  the  Hattie  House,  Knox¬ 
ville,  “emancipated  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  slaves,  and  sent  them,  through 
the  Colonization  Society,  to  Liberia.  But  for 
the  abolitionists,  liberty  would  have  come  soon¬ 
er  to  the  blacks.” 

Rev.  Dr  .Ross  about  the  same  time  set  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  his  slaves  free  and  sent 
them  to  Liberia.  Many  others  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see  yielded  to  the  growing  sentiment  that  the 
slaves  should  be  freed  and  sent  back  to  Africa, 
and  fetters  were  broken  in  almost  every  county. 
John  Blair  of  Jonesboro,  put  a  bill  of  sale  of  all 
his  negroes  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  David  Nelson, 
but  Nelson  declined  the  responsibility  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  them,  and  returned  it  to  Mr.  Blair. 

There  were  Manumission  Societies  at  every 
county-seat.  Some  of  the  books  in  which  the 
minutes  were  kept  and  names  of  the  members 
enrolled  are  still  to  be  seen.  Addresses  were 
delivered,  resolutions  adopted,  and  hundreds  of 
slaves  freed.*  Union  Presbytery  took  up  collec¬ 
tions  in  its  churches  to  buy  a  converted  slave, 
gave  him  his  freepapeis,  committed  him  to  Dr. 
Anderson  of  Maryville  College  to  be  prepared 
for  the  ministry,  and  sent  him  as  a  Christian 
teacher  to  Liberia.  His  son,  years  after,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Edinburgh  University  with  honors,  and 
proved  to  be  eminently  useful 

No  wonder  that  such  a  man  as  Benjamin 
Lundy,  in  view  of  these  Manumission  Societies 
and  the  spread  of  emancipation  sentiment, 
should  be  attracted  to  East  Tenne8ee,_io  pu^ 
lish  the  first  anti-slavery  paper  issued  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  published  in  Jonesboro,  Washing¬ 
ton  County.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Manumission  Societies.  It  pointed 
to  the  day  of  a  universal  emancipation. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  was  in  session 
at  Nashville.  Lawyer  McKinney  of  Rogers ville 
was  a  member.  The  question  of  doing  away 
with  slavery  was  before  them.  McKinney 
wished  an  expression  from  his  constituents  at 
general  muster.  He  wrote  to  men  in  different 
counties  to  have  this  expression  taken.  Elder 
John  Caldwell,  father  of  Rev.  George  Caldwell 
at  Bristol,  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  McKinney  at 
New  Market,  Jefferson  County,  and  said,  “All 
in  favor  of  Tennessee  remaining  a  slave  State 
remain  in  your  places.  All  in  favor  of  Tennes¬ 
see  being  made  a  free  State,  advance  ten  steps.” 
He  told  me  with  his  o  vn  lips  that  of  the  one 
thousand  men  at  muster,  all  but  three  advanced 
the  ten  paces  and  gave  their  vote  for  freedom. 
The  vote  was  similar  in  other  counties. 

Slaveholders  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Kentucky  took  alarm,  and  lobbied 
with  the  Convention,  until  slavery  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  new  Constitution,  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  entrenched  than  in  the  old.  Thousands, 
who  with  Thomas  Jefferson  trembled  as  they 
remembered  that  God  is  just,  saw  the  re-action 
set  in,  and  the  tide  of  liberty  rolling  backward. 
The  new  Constitution  was  adopted.  Lundy 
turned  sorrowfully  away  from  Tennessee,  and 
with  W.  Loyd  Garrison  issued  his  emancipation 
paper  for  awhile  in  Baltimore. 

Years  passed  on,  and  a  great  change  came 
over  many  of  the  people.  They  began  to  speak 
of  American  slavery  as  a  Bible  institution,  and 
to  defend  it  from  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  a 
temporary  institution  and  local,  to  be  relaxed 
and  disappear  before  the  power  of  Christian 
truth.  They  could  tolerate  no  dissent  from  th^ 
new  theory.  Those  who  were  most  extreupf 
and  proscriptive,  were  not  of  the  old  Southed 
families,  but  they  themselves  or  their  parenA  | 
were  born  in  the  North,  and  had  become  sla^ 
holders  since  coming  South.  The  McKinney 
family,  Twith  some  notable  exceptions,  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  may  be  cited  as  illustrations. 

I  was  a  member  of  another  State  Convention 
held  in  Nashville  thirty  years  later,  in  .January, 
1865.  Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  been  elected 
Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  Military  Governor,  and  wished 
Tennessee  to  be  placed  in  working  relations 
with  the  loyal  States  before  his  inauguration, 
and  desired  such  a  Convention  called.  There 
were  over  seven  hundred  members,  and  more 
than  half  of  them,  it  was  claimed,  had  been 
slave  holders.  Brownlow  and  Maynard  were 
there.  “I  am  convinced,”  said  Brownlow,  “that 
the  gradual  putting  down  of  slavery  is  the 
gradual  putting  down  of  the  rebellion.” 

•  The  resolution  before  the  Convention  was 
“  that  no  Legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Tennessee  shall  ever  recognize  the  doctrine  of 
property  in  man.”  The  discussion  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  continued  four  da.ys.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  debates  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
hear.  The  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  can- 1 
vassed,  and  after  the  most  mature  consideration 
the  question  was  called  for,  and  th^ ClTairman 
said,  “All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  say  ‘Aye’.” 
There  was  a  thundering  response  throughout 
the  Convention.  “All  opposed  will  say  ‘No.’” 
Not  a  single  negative  vote  was  given.  The 
voice  of  the  Convention  had  declared  that  no 
legislature  should  ever  recognize  the  doctrine 
of  property  in  man,  and  by  her  own  sovereig;n 
act  slavery  in  Tennessee  was  abolished  forever. 
Nine  rousing  cheers  were  given.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  battle  fields  of  Stone  River,  Chattanooga, 
and  Nashville  responded  their  Amens.  Said  Mr. 
Crawford,  an  intelligent  farmer  at  Spring  Place, 
near  Knoxville,  “This  is  what  I  wished  done  by 
the  Convention  of  1834.  What  trouble  and  sor¬ 
row  and  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property 
might  have  been  saved  or  avoided  had  it  been 
done  then !” 

Andrew  Johnson  took  the  floor  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  congratulating  us  upon  the  unani¬ 
mous  adoption  of  the  resolution,  he  said,  “I 
rejoice  with  you  that  the  domineering,  proscrip¬ 
tive,  aggressive,  diabolical  pro-slavery  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  Tennessee  is  overthrown  forever.  Some 
will  ask.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  black 
man!  Remember  that  when  any  great  revolu¬ 
tion  is  accomplished,  such  as  that  which  puts 
an  end  to  slavery  and  establishes  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  Union,  all  other  things  will  adjust 
themselves  to  the  result.  Time  enters  into 
every  such  problem  as  an  important  element, 
but  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  ultimate  adjust¬ 
ment  will  be  satisfactory  and  complete.” 


THEOLOGY  AT  THE  LATE  COUNCIL. 

The  papers  relating  to  the  existing  theological 
tendencies  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  recent  International  Congrega¬ 
tional  Council  in  London,  contributed  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  .interest  and  permanent  importance  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Council.  The  papers  and 
addresses  were  descriptive  rather  than  dogma¬ 
tic,  setting  forth  the  present  situation  with 
little  attempt  to  defend  or  justify  it. 

The  Rev.  Evan  Jenkins  of  Swansea,  said  that 
Wales  had  been  isolated  by  her  language,  but 
the  English  language  was  coming  more  and  more 
into  use,  and  the  schools  and  colleges  with  the 
change  in'^language  were  bringing  in  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  introducing  the  questions  agi titling 
other  countries.  Theology  in  Wales  had  been 
also  for  the^present  overshadowed  by  sociaj  and 
political  reforms,  involving  a  conflict  with  the 
intrigues  and  encroachments  of  the  ^tate 
Church,  a  proselyting  and  persecuting  Church, 
and  continued : 


Taken  as  a  whole,  the  theology  of  the  Welsh 
churches  was  what  he  might  cml  the  old  Evan¬ 
gelicalism,  or  a  modified  Calvinism.  This  was 
the  theology  of  the  mighty  revivals,  and  the 
present  admitted  indifference  to  theology  partly 
sprang  from  satisfaction  with  the  old,  which 
had  affected  such  results.  .  .  .  As  a  rule,  the 
ministers  were  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  age. 
Their  utterances  were  not  so  dogmatic  as  they 
used  to  be,  the  sermons  were  simpler  and  more 
practical,  and  the  great  difficulties  of  theology 
were  more  keenly  realized. 

The  most  important  paper  on  the  theme  under 
consideration  was  that  of  Professor  Lewis  F. 
Stearns  of  Bangor,  Maine,  on 

Theological  Thought  in  America. 

He  said :  The  reaction  from  a  Calvinism  that 
allowed  the  philosophical  element  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  Scriptural  and  spiritual  elements 
led  to  an  undervaluing  of  doctrine,  and  a 
preaching  that  has  been  practical  rather  than 
theoretical,  ethical  rather  than  theological. 
But  now,  for  some  time,  the  people  who  grew 
so  weary  of  a  lifeless  preaching  of  doctrine,  are 
crying  out  for  a  true  and  living  preaching  of 
doctrine.  The  great  philosophical  and  apologet- 
ical  questions  have  been,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  settled,  and  there  is  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  theories  of  the  Christian  divinity.  The 
determining  factors  in  our  present  thought  are 
not  new.  They  are  the  principles  that  belong  to 
us  as  Protestant  Christians  and  as  American 
Congregationalists.  The  substance  of  their  the¬ 
ology  was  to  be  found  now*,  as  always,  in  the 
great,  unchanging  facts  and  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  accepted  in  every  age  of  the  Church. 
Neither  did  they  repudiate  the  New  England 
theology,  but  they  tried  to  adapt  it  to  the 
changed  conditions  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves.  First  among  their  present  tendencies  he 
mentioned  a  movement  towards  a  more  spiritual 
conception  of  Christianity  in  place  of  a  too  great 
proneness  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  system 
of  abstract  truths  and  of  remote  historical 
facts.  They  did  not  ignore  the  divine 
truths  and  sacred  history,  but  they  saw, 
as  never  before,  that  Christianity  is  far  more 
than  a  revelation ;  that  it  is  a  great  system  of 
redemptive  agencies  at  work  here  and  now,  by 
which  God  is  building  up  His  kingdom  in  the 
world.  It  is,  they  were  coming  to  understand, 
the  recognition  of  the  invincible  reality  of  spir¬ 
itual  Christianity  that  was  going  to  give  their 
theology  its  great  power  in  the  future.  An¬ 
other  sign  of  the  times  was  the  renewed  study 
of  the  Bible,  thence  to  draw  fresh  draughts 
from  its  fountain  of  truth  and  life.  They  did 
not,  however,  regard  the  Bible  precisely  as  their 
ancestors  did.  They  distinguished  the  revela¬ 
tion  from  the  record.  They  recognized  the 
diversity  of  the  books  and  the  progress  of  the 
revelation.  They  were  trying  to  deal  fairly  and 
fully  with  the  facte  brought  to  light  by  mod¬ 
ern  Biblical  criticism.  While  admitting  that 
the  writers  were  not  scientists,  philosophets,  or 
literary  experts,  yet  they  rested  firm  in  their 
conviction  that  they  were  so  directed  by  the 
supernatural  influence  of  God’s  Spirit,  as  to 
give  to  their  readers  the  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
life.  More  strongly  than  ever  they  rested  upon 
the  proof  of  the  divinity  and  truth  of  the  Bible 
furnished  by  the  exparience  of  its  redemptive 
power,  the  old  testimonium  spiritus  sancti  in¬ 
ternum  . 

Again,  they  were  coming  more  distinctly  to 
recognize  the  central  place  of  the  living  Christ 
in  their  theological  thought.  In  Christ  himself 
they  found  the  key  to  all  the  problems  of  relig¬ 
ious  thought.  The  way  was  thus  being  opened 
for  »  larger  and  richer  conception  of  God.  They 
were  t^ing  to  “  Christologize”  their  doctrine  of 
God.  God,  seen  through  the  Mediator,  comes 
near  to  us  and  dwells  in  us;  and  the  doctrine 
of  His  transcendence,  if  over-emphasized  in  the 
unchristologised  view  of  God,  is  restored  to  its 
proper  place.  The  doctrine  of  the  “plan”  and 
the  doctrine  of  sin  are  affected  by  the  new  view 
of  God.  The  awful  fact  of  sin  itself,  and 
the  bringing  to  bear  of  Christ’s  redemption  to 
overcome  it,  seems  now  the  most  important  and 
immediate  and  mediate  imputation;  original 
sin  and  the  moral  status  of  new-born  infants 
are  not  the  subjects  which  occupy  thought. 

Concluding  with  the  questions  of  the  future 
life.  Dr.  Stearns  said  they  had  been  discussing 
during  the  last  decade  the  relation  of  the 
heathen  to  God’s  grace  in  Christ.  The  com¬ 
mon  view  has  been  that  their  imperfect  faith  is 
reckoned  to  them  for  righteousness  for  the  sake 
of  Christ  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
and  that  so  their  eternal  destiny  is  settled  on 
the  basis  of  the  decisions  of  this  life.  Andover 
has  taken  the  common  German  view  that  an 
opportunity  is  granted  to  the  heathen  between 
the  death  and  the  judgment  to  hear  the  Gospel 
and  accept  or  reject  Christ.  The  result  of  the 
discussion  has  b^n  to  emphasize  the  silence  of 
the  Scriptures  on  the  subject.  The  much  more 
difficult  question  of  future  punishment  has 
been  the  subject  of  important  .inquiry.  Some 
find  relief  in  the  theories  of  the  “  Larger  Hope” 
and  “Conditional  Immortality.”  If  the  greater 
number  continue  to  hold  in  substance  the 
immemorial  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
its  because  they  cannot  convince  themselves 
that  the  words  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
fairly  interpreted,  sanction  any  other  view. 

The  discussion  which  followed,  as  reported, 
consisted  chiefly  in  additions  to  the  statements 
made.  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  said, 
‘^Men  were  coming  to  understand  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  theolog.v  is  not  Force,  but  Right¬ 
eousness.”  The  chief  address  in  the  debate  was 
made  by  Principal  Fairbairn,  who  said: 

Underneath  all  disturbing  and  disintegiating 
agencies,  he  believed  there  is  at  work  a'  far 
more  creative  force  than  regulated  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  previous  generation,  in  the  fact 
that  the  movement  is  far  from  historical,  and 
therefore  more  critical.  There  is  a  desire  to  get 
at  things  as  they  are.  Their  theology  is  marked 
more  than  by  anything  else  by  the  receiving  cf 
Christ.  He  believed  systematic  theology,  so  far 
from  dying  out,  is  only  beginning.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  systematic  theology  and 
agglomerated  dogmatics.  We  have  not  lost  the 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  but  have  regain^ 
it  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood.  God  is 
Sovereign  because  He  is  Father.  Historical 
criticism  had  given  them  back  the  lost  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  old  doctrine  of  Inspiration  converted 
a  living  revelation  into  a  repository  of  evidential 
texts,  unscientifically  used,  and  meant  only  for 
occasional  service.  They  could  leave  to  God 
the  guidance  of  His  ^ple,  an«l  the  living  pres¬ 
ence  through  whom  His  Spirit  speaks  led  them 
into  new,  yet  eternal  truths. 

Rev.  Dr.  Noble  of  Chicago,  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  said  that  a  theology 
based  upon  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  himself 
will  give  the  first,  chief,  and  supreme  place  to 
God  the  Father,  will  begin  in  Him  and  end  in 
Him. 

“THE  DEVILISH  TRAFFIC.” 

That  is  what  a  man  of  the  sea  calls  the  drink 
traffic  carried  on  among  the  African  na¬ 
tives  at  the  present  time.  He  writes  from 
aboard  one  of  H.  M.  warships,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  as  follows:  “We  are  out  here 
on  the  spot,  and  can  see  for  ourselves  the  im¬ 
mense  evils  arising  from  this  devilish  traffic. 
In  the  steamers  which  brought  us  out  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  join  our  ships  were  two 
missionaries  with  cases  of  Bibles,  etc.,  to  bring 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  the  poor  be¬ 
nighted  heathens,  and  down  in  the  hotd  of  the 
same  vessel  were  2,100  gallons  of  Holland’s  gin 
and  1,600  gallons  of  rum  intended  for  the  self¬ 
same  heathens.  Now,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
please  ask  yourselves  what  good  is  it  sending  out 
missionaries  to  enlighten  the  negro,  when  we 
allow  the  devil  and  his  agents  to  send  out  that 
which  utterly  destroys  the  good  they  may  be 
enabled  to  dot  We  seamen,  although,  as  it 
were,  on  the  scene  of  battle,  are  helpless  to  do 
anything  in  this  matter  except  to  urge  the  poor 
blacks  to  abstain  from  the  drink ;  but  w’hen  we 
speak  to  them  on  the  subject,  they  tell  us, 
‘White  man  drink  it,  white  man  drink  it,  and 
black  man  drink  it.’  And  black  man  does  drink 
it  and  dies  in  consequence.  One  of  the  objects 
for  which  our  ship  is  stationed  here  is  the  sup 
pression  of  the  slave  trade,  but  the  ships  of  all 
sorts  that  pass  in  and  out  of  the  rivers  nave  on 
board  that  which  binds  the  nejjroes  with  worse 
chains  than  those  which  Wilberforce  broke 
asunder,  which  holds  them  in  stronger  bonds 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  untied  in  America,  and 
which  binds  them  in  slavery  more  degrading, 
more  debasing,  more  damning  than  any  for 
which  the  brave  men  of  the  Northern  States 
went  to  war  with  their  Southern  brethren  to 
abolish.  You,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  speak 
to  you  to  exercise  the  obligation  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Do 
what  you  can  to  free  our  colored  brethren  from 
this  curse,  and  the  blessings  of  the  rescued 
ones  will  rest  upon  you  and  >ours  to  all  eter¬ 
nity.” 


WHY  IS  IT  SOT 

In  what  a  time  do  we  live  I  Where  shall  we 
find  professed  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  who 
feel  full  obligation  to  obey  His  commands, 
given  by  the  Apostles,  or  from  His  own  lips! 
“  Dare  any  of  you  go  to  law  t”  Why  yes,  indeed, 
Paul;  most  any  man  dares  to.  How  many 
church-members  are  there  who  pay  any  regard 
to  the  command,  “  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
with  unbelievers?” 

Even  those  who  insist  relentlessly  that  only 
immersion  is  baptism  (which  is  directly  contra¬ 
dicting  the  Bible,  which  [in  Greek]  calls  the 
ceremonial  sprinklings  and  washings  “bap¬ 
tisms,  ”  and  which  in  no  one  instance  indisputa¬ 
bly  and  certainly  shows  us  an  immersion  for  a 
baptism)  will  “go  to  law  before  unbelievers,” 
will  marry  unbelievers. 

How  many  persons  are  there  now  in  any  of 
the  churches  who  accept  Bible  rules  as  the 
duty  of  woman?  Who  obey,  “Keep  silence  in 
the  churches;”  “it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
speak  ?” 

How  many  are  there  who  obey,  “Owe  no 
man  anything?” 

Even  the  most  conspicuously  devoted  Chris¬ 
tians  go  head  over  ears  into  debt  “to  carry  on 
the  work,”  They  seem  to  have  no  suspicion 
that  they  are  serving  the  Lord  in  a  way  He  has 
forbidden,  as  much  as  poor  Uzza  did  when  he 
undertook  to  save  the  ark  from  a  tumble. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be — good  often 
comes  out  of  evil ;  offences  often  result  in  bene¬ 
fits  to  many — because  our  God  is  so  strong  and 
wise  and  merciful;  but  to  disobey  is  wicked, 
just  the  same,  and  will  bring  rebuke,  here  or 
there.  God  does  not  desire  service,  or  sacrifice 
that  He  has  forbidden,  and  though  so  many 
feel  that  forbidden  ways  are  good  and  needed 
ways — ways,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  forsaken 
nor  neglected — He  will  convince  them,  first  or 
last,  that  He  knew  exactly  what  was  best  when 
He  gave  His  orders. 

Any  religious  work,  as  any  other  work,  that 
cannot  be  done  without  going  into  debt,  should 
be  left  undone.  Obey  the  Lord,  and  the  work 
which  He  desires  of  you  He  will  furnish  ways 
and  means  for  you  to  do.  It  is  better  for  you 
to  plant  potatoes,  keeping  out  of  debt,  and  to 
serve  the  Lord  by  helping  to  feed  your  fellow 
creatures,  than  to  do  what  seems  to  you  a 
greater  and  more  holy  and  acceptable  work  in 
which  you  must  needs  go  into  debt.  The  words 
of  the  Lord  are  good  words ;  they  demand  obe¬ 
dience.  Augusta  Moore. 

®t)c  HcliQioue  Preea. 

The  Churchman  recalls  the  vote  on  the  Vati¬ 
can  Decree  of  Infallibility  and  some  of  its  un¬ 
toward  incidents — withal  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  ruthless  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy : 

It  is  twenty- one  years  since  the  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil  first  voted  (July  13,  1870)  on  the  dogma  of 
infallibility.  Of  671  members  of  the  Council, 
451  voted  in  the  affirmative;  88  voted  in  the 
negative ;  62  voted  Placet,  fuxta  modum,  that  is, 
that  they  would  vote  for  it  if  it  were  seriously 
modified ;  70,  who  were  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  it,  abstained,  for  different  reasons,  from 
voting.  Thus  the  vote  stood  451  to  220— a  two- 
thirds  majority.  But  the  numerical  majority 
was  deceptive,  since  the  weight  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  authority  was  largely  with  the 
minority,  and  besides,  it  was  the  minority 
which  really  represented  the  great  body  of  the 
Church.  Thus  the  five  archbishops  of  Paris, 
Breslau,  Cologne,  Vienna,  and  Cambrai,  whose 
flocks  together  aggregated  7,800,000  Romqn 
Catholics,  were  outvoted  more  than  12  to  1  by 
the  62  bishops  of  the  Papal  States,  whose  people 
numbered  only  700,000,  and  more  than  20  to  iLy 
the  hundred  and  odd  titular  bishops  who  had 
no  people  at  all  I  Altogether  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  represented  by  the  majority  of  the  Council 
numbered  about  64,000,000,  among  whom  many 
were  opposed  to  the  doctrine,  and  few  cared 
anything  about  it,  while  the  minority  represent¬ 
ed  more  than  108,000,000,  of  whom  very  .few  in¬ 
deed  believed  the  dogma,  and  fewer  still  desired 
its  promulgation  by  the  Council.  Moreover,  it 
is  admitted  that  no  council  can  be  regarded  as 
ecumenical  in  which  the  Eastern  churches  are 
not  represented,  and  no  decree  of  a  council  can 
be  of  ecumenical  authority  in  which  the  East¬ 
ern  churches  do  not  concur.  Some  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  may  maintain  that  the  East 
was  sufficiently  represented  at  the  Vatican  by 
the  uniat  bishops  of  various  rites  who  were 
there  present,  but  if  that  assumption  were  to  be 
admitted  —  as  indeed  it  cannot  unless  great 
churches  can  be  properly  represented  by  a  few 
schismatics — still  even  so,  the  East  did  not  con¬ 
cur  in  the  vote  described,  since  a  majority-  of 
the  uniat  bishops  voted  with  the  minority  of 
the  Council.  By  every  rule  of  ecclesiastical  an 
tiquity,  the  nominal  two-thirds  vote  on  the 
dogma  of  infaliioility,  which  was  cast  on  July 
13,  1870,  was  completely  destitute  of  authority. 

How,  then,  did  it  happen,  that  five  ^ys  later 
the  vote  of  the  Council  taken  at  its  public  session 
stood  at  532  to  2?  In  the  simplest  way  in  the 
world.  Pio  Nono  imperiously  declared  that  he 
was  determined  to  be  proclaimed  infallible 
senza  condizione.  Threats  were  unblushingly 
used  in  his  name.  To  some  of  the  minority  the 
alternative  of  submission  or  resignation  was 
plainly  offered.  Others  were  put  in  doubt  of 
their  personal  safety,  and  the  dungeons  of  the 
papal  sovereign  were  not  desirable  lodging 
places.  While  some  were  thus  intimidated  and 
morally  constrained,  and  while  absentees  were 
hurriedly  brought  in  for  the  final  vote,  nearly 
all  the  bishops  of  the  minority  united  in  filing 
a  solemn  and  formal  protest  against  these  irreg¬ 
ular  proceedings,  and  hastened  to  escape  from 
Rome !  The  Vatican  Council  is  not  yet  closed. 
The  protest  of  the  minority  stands  to-day  among 
its  unfinished  business.  Stranger  things  have 
happened  than  that  the  hopeless  protest  of  that 
fleeing  minority  should  yet  induce  the  Council, 
at  some  future  session,  to  undo  the  folly  of  the 
majority,  by  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
silly  curses  of  Pio  Nino’s  syllabus  really  repre¬ 
sented  the  infallible  judgments  of  Almighty 
God. 

It  was  noted  as  an  ominous  coincidence,  that 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Decree  of  Infalli¬ 
bility  was  adopted,  Napoleon  III.  proclaimed  war 
against  Prussia,  and  that  two  months  later  the 
troops  of  Victor  Emanuel  entered  Rome.  Then 
fell  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes.  The 
last  of  its  enormous  misuses  had  been  to  intimi¬ 
date  and  constrain  the  members  of  a  council  to 
proclaim  a  dogma  so  presumptuously  foolish  as 
to  be  hardly  less  than  blasphemous.  From  first 
to  last  the  temporal  power  had  caused  innumer 
able  evils  which  far  outweighed  whatever  good 
may  have  attended  it.  Weighed  in  the  balance 
of  historic  justice,  its  possessors  are  found 
wanting.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  modem  times, 
its  restoration  would  be  an  anachronism.  It 
has  fallen,  we  may  well  believe,  to  rise  again  no 
more  forever. 

The  Independent  favors  a  change  in  our  atti¬ 
tude  and  policy  as  one  of  the  family  of  great 
nations.  A  prundent  neutrality  was  the  natural 
course  in  the  days  of  our  weakness.  But  this 
stage  has  passed,  and  we  must  now  take  a  hand 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large,  commensu¬ 
rate  with  our  power  and  intelligence.  Any 
other  course  savors  of  pusillanimity : 

It  was  doubtless  a  wise  rule  for  the  United 
States,  when  a  weak  nation,  to  refuse  to  meddle 
with  the  politics  of  other  nations.  But  we 
have  long  ago  given  up  that  rule.  We  profess 
ourselves  ready  to  use  our  influence  anywhere 
on  the  American  continent.  We  claim  the 
primacy  of  American  nations,  and  are  willing 
to  employ  it  in  a  brotherly  way,  and  to  use 
our  army  and  navy  to  prevent  interference  from 
foreign  nations.  Occasionally,  as  in  Samoa,  we 
have  stepped  beyond  the  limits  of  the  continent, 
and  have  taken  a  part  with  other  powers  of  the 
world  in  its  police  duty.  It  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  ought  not  to  do  this  more  than 
we  have,  and  whether  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  our  self-respect  and  our  duty  to  our  own 
citizens  abroad,  or  to  those  who  look  up  to  us 
not  to  use  our  good  influence  to  protect  them 
from  foreign  invasion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Caroline  Islands  which  have  been  seized  by 
Spain  and  the  right  confirmed  to  Spam  by  the 
Pope  acting  as  arbitrator,  although  the  people 
had  been  Christianized  and  civiliz^  by  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  as  tmly  as  those  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  had  a  right  to  their  independence, 
which  they  are  now  bravely  defending.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  case  may  now  come  before  us  in  Liberia, 
which  is  a  child  of  the  American  Republic, 
settled  by  our  people,  and  which  has  now  ap¬ 


pealed  to  the  United  States  Government  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  encroachment  of  the  French 
Government.  Liberia  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
follow  out  its  plan  to  gather  into  its  territory 
the  nations  living  on  its  borders.  But  France, 
on  the  southwest,  is  reported  to  be  putting 
every  obstruction  in  its  way.  We  would  cok 
have  the  United  States  go  to  war  with  France 
for  a  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction  between 
Liberia  and  the  French  Republic,  bnt  we  would 
like  to  have  all  the  peacefm  good  offices  used  to 
prevent  Liberia  being  trampled  on  as  if  worthy 
of  no  respect. 

The  Christian  Advocate  notes  a  disturbance  in 
the  Catholic  Church  at  East  Orange,  for  tho' 
possible  lesson  it  teaches: 

The  assistant  priest  brought  over  his  cousin 
who  had  been  practicing  medicine  in  Cork, 
Ireland.  This  stirred  up  the  other  physicians 
who  practice  in  the  parish,  and  four  of  them 
sent  a  complaint  to  the  bishop,  charging  the- 
assistant  priest  with  acting  in  an  undignified 
manner  for  a  priest,  in  that  when  he  went 
out  on  sick  calls  he  took  his  cousin  with  him 
and  advised  the  p.*\tiente  to  secure  his  medical 
services.  In  that  way  the  new-comer  secured 
the  regular  patients  of  the  other  physicians. 
The  assistant  priest  has  been  removed  by  the 
bishop.  His  cousin  denies  that  anything  has 
been  done  in  introducing  him,  except*  in  a  social 
way.  Some  Protestant  ministers  have  gotten 
into  difficulty  in  the  same  manner.  In  all  such 
matters  the  minister,  priest,  parson,  or  rabbi, 
should  observe  a  profound  impartiality,  but  he 
should  maintain  a  right  to  select  a  physician  for 
himself  and  family  against  all  prepossessions 
or  prejudices  except  his  own.  A  physician  once 
threatened  a  minister  that  if  he  did  not  employ 
him  he  would  leave  his  parish.  TTie  minister 
replied,  “Of  course  under  those  circumstances 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  publish  the  reason  of 
your  departure.”  He  did  not  depart,  and  the 
minister  selected  the  physician  whom  he  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  observes,  “Egypt’s 
ruler  required  ten  plagues  thoroughly  to  soften 
his  heart.  Will  one  Russian  plague,  famine,  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  stubborn  Czar  ?”■ 
Glancing  at  other  phases  of  the  sitnation,  it 
says: 

The  London  Times,  which  has  been  warm  in 
its  sympathy  for  the  persecuted  Jews— unlike 
■its  New  York  namesake,  that  i^rsists  in  declin¬ 
ing  to  see  any  good  in  the  immigrants  and  tries 
to  give  advice  to  New  York  Jews  tending  to> 
chill  their  interest  in  their  unfortunate  breth¬ 
ren— draws  a  pertinent  parallel  between  this 
day  and  old  Egyptian  times.  It  is  one  thing, 
and  a  simple  thing,  to  persuade  Pharaoh  to  let 
Israel  go ;  it  is  quite  another  to  lead  them  inta 
Canaan  without  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  mis¬ 
erable  journey  through  the  wilderness.  Evi¬ 
dently,  so  far  as  concerns  the  influence  of  other 
nations  upon  Russia,  that  benighted  country  is 
as  free  from  international  interference  and  as 
autocratic  in  its  sway  as  was  old  Egypt.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  no  Moses  who  will  be 
allowed  to  appear  before  the  Czar  and  demand 
justice. 

It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  our  leading 
charitable  organization  that  the  increase  of 
Jewish  poor  is  not  more  perceptible  in  the  police 
records,  in  one’s  daily  walks,  at  our  stores  and 
homes.  That  the  arrival  of  thousands  of  poor 
monthly  has  taxed  the  resources  of  the  “Char¬ 
ities”  goes  without  saying.  Without  the  prompt 
and  munificent  aid  of  the  Hirsch  Fund  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  would  have  been  imperative 
during  the  past  three  months.  Such  an  appeal 
may  in  time  be  made,  but  meanwhile  the  Wrsch 
trustees  have  wisely  applied  some  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  for¬ 
eign  poor.  An  instance  of  the  watchfulness  of 
the  “Charities”  is  found  in  notice  being  given 
whenever  homeless  Jews  seek  lodging  in  a 
station  house,  and  the  poor  wayfarers  are' 
promptly  taken  to  one  of  the  numerous  lodging 
houses  that  the  Society  has  aided  to  establish. 

The  Examiner,  our  conservative,  strict  Bap¬ 
tist  neighbor,  says: 

Nothing  hurts  a  good  cause  so  much  as  a  bad 
argument,  and  of  all  bad  arguments  vitupera¬ 
tion  is  the  worst.  A  correspondent  of  The 
Congregationalist,  writing  with  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  the  Northfield  meetings,  ex¬ 
presses  regret  that  they  should  have  been 
marred  by  fr^uent  and  severe  attacks  on  the 
higher  criticism.  Speakers  who  could  'lay  ne 
claim  to  scholarship  have  hurled  intemperate 
philippics  against  methods  of  Bible  study  which 
are  entirely  reverent,  and  can  only  result  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  divine  Word.  Cheap 
ridicule,  as  well  as  angry  denunciation,  hasb^n 
used.  Theories  which,,  whether  ultimately  es¬ 
tablished  or  not,  have  no  destructive  bearing 
upon  the  essential  truths  of  Scripture,  are 
branded  as  sacrilegious  lies.  The  result  of  all 
this  ill  judged  vehemence  is  that  the  “plain 
people”  who  listen  to  it  get  a  panicky  idea  that 
religious  affairs  are  in  a  bad  way,  and  are  made 
to  feel  that  if  some  professor  should  succeed  in 
proving  there  were  two  Isaiahs,  Christianity 
would  be  overthrown.  We  recognize  much  that 
is  arrogant  and  mischievous  in  the  higher  criti¬ 
cism,  or  rather  in  some  of  its  representatives. 
But  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  rendering  in  cer¬ 
tain  directions  a  valuable  service,  ana  we  see 
no  reason  why  Christian  believers  should  be 
either  scolding  or  scared  in  their  attitude  to¬ 
wards  it.  The  Bible  has  everything  to  gain 
from  man’s  most  searching  study.  Lst  it  not 
suffer  from  the  narrow-minded  and  mistaken 
advocacy  of  its  assertive  champions. 

.  The  Catholic  Review  refers  to  the  prompt  and  ' 
energetic  expression  of  sentiment  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Herr  Cahensly’s  little  plan  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  on  American  soil  the  languages,  habits,  and 
prejudices  which  characterize  the  emigration 
froni  Southern  Europe  at  the  present  time,  and 
of  the  good  effect  upon  Pope  and  cardinals : 

The  impression  the  American  press  made  on 
the  Vatican  authorities  has  been  wonderfully 
deep  and  vivid.  No  pains  have  been  spared  on 
the  part  of  the  Vatican  to  assure  Americans 
that  fears  of  foreign  interference  in  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs  are  groundless.  First  we  had  the 
letter  to  Cardial  Gibbons  from  the  Vatican,  then 
came  the  united  declarations  of  Cardinal  Sime¬ 
on!  and  Archbishop  Persico  that  Propaganda 
could  never  admit  the  principle  of  foreign  Inter¬ 
ference.  In  the  meantime  the  famous  memo¬ 
rials  were  thrown  into  the  Pontifical  waste- 
banket;  next  we  bad  the  nicely  expressed  wish 
of  Cardinal  Rampolla  that  the  recent  excite¬ 
ment  be  not  permitted  to  continue,  and  finally. 
Cardinal  Parocchi,  the  Pope’s  vicar  in  the 
domratic  government  of  Rome,  expresses  him¬ 
self  in  approval  of  Christian  democracy,  and 
applauds  Archbishop  Ireland’s  ideas  of  Ameri¬ 
canizing  the  immigrant.  The  future,  be  says, 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  UniU^  States; 
Pope  Leo  has  plainly  and  clearly  expressed 
his  approval  of  alliance  with  democracy,  whose 
reign  Mgine  as  that  of  dynasties  ends.  This 
cardinal  may  be  the  next  Pope.  Thus,  one 
after  another,  the  highest  officers  of  the  Church 
have  done  their  utmost  to  allay  American  sus¬ 
picion  and  resentment,  not  in  studied  general 
remarks,  but  by  assurances  precise,  clear,  and 
positive.  For  the  present  decade  there  will  be 
deep  repose  on  the  Canadian  border. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  the  following 
on  a  matter  of  very  practical  moment : 

In  The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  is  a  letter 
from  a  foreign  missionary  which  talks  plainly 
in  reference  to  the  custom  of  asking  young  men 
to  pledge  themselves  to  go  as  missionaries  at 
some  future  time.  1.  It  is  useless.  Every  man 
must  decide  for  himself  what  his  duty  requires. 
If  he  decides  to  go,  no  pledge  is  needed  to  bold 
him  to  his  purpose ;  if  ne  decides  otherwise,  he 
has  no  right  to  sign  a  pledge.  Spurgeon,  it  is 
said,  being  once  asked  to  sign  a  pedge  to  “use 
his  best  efforts  against  the  devil,”  refused, 
whereupon  the  applicant  pronounced  him  a 
man  “unwilling  to  sign  against  the  dernl.”  Yet 
he  fought  him  successfully  all  his  life.  2.  It  is 
not  wise  for  young  men  in  a  course  or  study  to 
make,  so  long  ahead,  a  promise  on  so  import¬ 
ant  a  matter.  Circumstances  may  so  easily  and 
greatly  change  as  imperatively  to  call  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  3.  Past  experience  shows  that 
in  such  cases  the  pledge  is  often  forfeited. 
Bishop  Thorbum  says  that  only  ten  per  cent, 
of  those  who  make  it  are  accepted,  or  persevere 
in  their  purpose  till  actually  sent  abroad.  4. 
It  is  far  better  to  ask  God  to  send  laborers  into 
His  own  harvest  field,  than  to  call  them  our¬ 
selves.  For  there  is  danger  that  we  may  call 
the  wrong  persons,  whereas  He  makes  no  mis- 
“  important  as  quan- 
tity.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  not  always 
mustl  go?  it  is  quite  as  often  may  I  go? 
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THE  TRUE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD. 

CONNBCTINO  EVENTS. 

It  has  again  and  again  been  pointed  out  that 
this  chapter  marks  the  high  tide  of  controversy 
between  Jesus  and  the  Jews.  True  as  this  is, 
to  the  Christian  heart,  and  also  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  intelligence  it  is  far  more  to  the  purpose 
to  perceive  that  in  this  chapter  we  reach  the 
very  acme  of  the  self- revelation  of  Christ  to  the 
world.  Setting  aside  the  first  eleven  verses, 
which,  though  most  valuable  and  bearing  in 
themselves  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  truth, 
very  certainly  do  not  belong  in  this  place,  the 
chapter  begins  with  the  word  of  Jesus,  I  am 
(verse  12),  and  closes  with  His  word,  I  am 
(verse  58).  Between  the^e  two  words  His  true 
character  and  nature  are  wondrously  set  forth. 

The  time  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
cur  last  lesson.  Possibly  the  words  of  12-19 
were  spoken  on  the  very  same  day,  that  last, 

.  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  in  which  He  had 
invited  all  thirsting  ones  to  come  unto  Him  and 
'drink,  and  so  drinking,  to  be  made  fojantains  of 
blessing  to  the  world.  More  probably,  however, 
it  was  on  one  of  the  days  immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  when  the  multitude  (vii.  20,  31,  40,  43)  had 
gone  to  their  homes,  and  only  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  were  left,  the  hostile  PhaTisees,  the 
doubtful,  bewildered  citizens,  half  ready  to 
believe,  yet  dazzled  by  the  very  purity  of  the 
light  which  He  poured  upon  them.  The  light 
was  shining  in  a  dsirkness  which  could  not 
apprehend  it;  this  explains  the  controversy; 
the  inherent  falsehood  of  sinful  nature,  blindly, 
incoherently,  fatuously  putting  away  from  itself 
the  absolute  light  of  a  flawless  truth. 

It  is  the  truth  of  His  nature  which  Jesus  here 
reveals  (viii.  1,  16,  18,  25) ;  that  essential  truth 
of  one  who  lives  always  in  the  presence  of  God, 
who  delights  in  Him,  who  is  conscious  of  His 
delight  in  himself,  and  who  therefore  must  be 
the  Light  of  the  world  (12).  Therefore  He 
needed  no  witness  (13,  14) ;  to  have  given  a 
sign  to  the  Pharisees  at  this  present  period  of 
His  self  revelation  would  have  been  as  much 
cut  of  the  order  of  history  as  to  give  one  at  the 
present  day ;  He  was  His  own  witness,  and  in 
His  life  the  witness  of  the  Father  was  evident 
(18) .  Such  teachings  were  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  rulers  w'ho  saw  in  them  the  ruin  of  their 
worldly  hopes,  not  so  much  of  a  Messiah  king, 
such  as  the  Gallileans  looked  for,  but  of  a  great 
High  Priest,  who  should  restore  the  power  and 
heighten  to  an  infinite  degree  the  prestige  of  the 
hierarchy,  such  as  it  had  been  from  the  days  of 
Eira  to  the  time  ct  the  Iduoemn  kings.  They 
dared  not  lay  hand  on  Him,  for  there  were  too 
many  of  the  common  people  (vii.  49)  who  were 
inclined  to  believe  in  Him,  to  make  such  an 
attempt  safe  in  the  much  frequented  place  (viii. 
20)  where  He  was  teaching.  But  He  knew 
their  hearts,  and  from  His  own  heart  of  infinite 
pity  came  the  words  of  most  sorrowful  prophecy, 
which  fell  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop,  “His  tear 
words  over  lost  Israel”:  I  go  My  way.  And  ye 
shall  seek  Me.  And  shall  die  in  your  sins.  Whith¬ 
er  I  go  ye  cannot  come.  Though  they  realized  it 
not,  to  Him  was  vividly  present  the  dreadful 
doom  of  those,  who  wilfully  shuting  their  eyes 
to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Him,  should  never¬ 
more  be  able  to  attain  unto  the  beatific  vision. 

In  the  dense  darkness  of  their  self- blinding 
-they  never  suspectel  that  He  knew  of  their 
murderous  plans  (22).  And  after  some  little 
time,  perhaps  almost  immediately,  perhaps  not 
till  the  next  day,  for  the  intense  feeling  of 
those  last  w.rds  of  His  seems  to  demand  a 
period  of  solitude  and  self  -  recollection.  He 
speaks  again  to  them,  once  more  making  clear 
the  essential  difference  between  Himself  and 
them,  not  a  difference  of  nature,  nor  of  sub¬ 
stance,  but  of  character;  the  difference  between 
them  who  live  from  beneath  (23),  whose  mo¬ 
tives,  that  is,  and  impulses  and  power  are 
drawn  from  the  world  and  from  self  interest 
(compare  Phil.  iii.  19),  and  one  whose  moving 
springs  are  from  above,  one  who  is  never  left 
Alone,  but  living  always  here  on  earth  in  im 
mediate  communion  with  the  Father,  does 
always  those  things  that  please  Him  (29) . 

Here  is  the  master-key  of  the  character  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus;  the  test  of  all  perfectness 
of  truth,  of  light,  of  love.  For  a  moment  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wondrous  meaning  of 
His  words,  they  recognized  as  by  a  lightning 
flash  the  significance  of  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  He  did  always  such  things  as  would  be 
pleasing  to  God,  and  compelled  by  His  very 
truth,  ae  He  spoke  these  words,  many  believed 
on  Him  (30) . 

THE  LESSON. 

John  viii.  31—47. 

Golden  Text. — As  many  as  received  Him,  to 
them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God;  John  i.  12. 

Verse  31.  Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  who 
had  been  believing.  This  is  evidently  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  discourse.  The  entire  account 
gives  us  reason  to  see  that  there  were  many 
who  bad  come  to  be  believing.  Even  among 
those  hostile  to  Him,  even  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanhedrin  (xii.  42),  many  were  con¬ 
strained  by  the  compelling  influence  of  His 
truth.  To  these  believers  He  now  speaks  again 
with  words  of  testing,  which  are  also  words  of 
love.  All  through  this  interview  the  yearning 
heart  of  Jesus  makes  itself  felt.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  believe,  they  must  continue 
in  His  word.  His  personal  word,  Vhich  is  truth. 
They  must  abide  in  Him  (xv.  4,  5;  1  John  iii. 
6,  etc.)  as  the  one  condition  and  means  of  life; 
then  should  they  be,  not  indeed  perfect,  but 
learners,  true  disciples. 

Verse  32.  And  on  this  condition  (the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  particle  and  here),  that  of  being 
true  learners  of  Him,  they  should  come  to 
know  that  which  IS;  that  only  which  actually 
exists,  the  truth.  Of  necessity,  this  would 
make  them  free,  free  from  error,  from  false  con¬ 
vention,  and  from  fear.  In  that  absolute  light, 
all  events,  purposes,  duties,  would  fall  into 
their  right  perspective,  and  they  should  enter 
into  that  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
where  every  one,  being  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  (Rom.  viii.  21),  may  do 
as  he  wills,  because  he  freely  wills  to  do  the 
right  (Jas.  i.  25).  “Freedom  of  the  individual 
is  perfect  conformity  with  that  which  is.” 
“Whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.” 

Verse  33.  Why  should  we  doubt  that  it  was 
those  very  Jews  who  had  been  believing  on 
Him,  who  drew  back  affrighted  from  their 
glorious  opportunity,  finding  such  teaching  too 
high  for  themt  It  is  only  they  who  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth  who  are  admitted 
to  the  beatific  vision  of  that  which  is.  Do  not 
our  own  hearts  tell  us  that  not  all  disciples  of 
Christ  do  so  abide  in  Him  ?  Are  we  ourselves  of 
those  who  continue  in  His  word  ?  Have  not  we 
ourselves  often  caviled  at  His  teaching's  as 
coldly  and  as  heartlessly  as  these  believing 
Jews?  What  they  said  was  not  a  falsehood,  as 
many  are  wont  to  think  in  view  of  the  indisputa¬ 
ble  fact  of  their  frequent  and  their  actual  sub¬ 
jection  to  earthly  rulers.  They  were  not  speak¬ 


ing  of  earthly  bondage  any  more  than  Jesus  was 
speaking  of  political  freedom.  It  was  of  spirit¬ 
ual  privileges  they  were  speaking  when  they 
asked  how  they,  Abraham’s  seed,  could  be 
given  a  larger  freedom  than  they  then  enjoyed. 

Verses  34,  35.  With  that  solemn  Amen,  amen, 
Jesus  showed  them  a  larger  spiritual  truth  than 
they  had  ever  dreamed  of ;  whosoever  committeth 
sin  is  a  slave  (the  words  of  sin  seem  to  be  a 
gloss,  and  obscure  the  meaning) ,  Not  yielding 
a  free  and  glad  obedience  to  the  truth,  even 
the  son  in  his  father’s  house  becomes  in  heart 
a  slave  (Luke  xv.  29),  and  that  which  in  him 
is  the  image  of  God,  the  sign  and  seal  of 
sonship,  his  free  will,  becomes  bound  and  para¬ 
lyzed  in  the  fetters  of  that  which  is  not,  the 
false  (Rom.  vii.  15,  23,  24).  Thus  from  being 
one  whose  right  in  the  house  is  permanent,  not 
affected  by  time,  he  becomes  one  who  remains 
only  on  suffrance  as  long  as  the  master  sees  fit 
to  keep  him."  . C 

Verse  36.  But  the  true  son,  the  well  -  be¬ 
loved  of  the  father,  who  delights  to  do  his  will, 
who  is  not  only  historically,  but  essentially  the 
son,  by  a  perfect  moral  likeness,  remains 
always  in  the  house,  and  is  ready,  in  infinite  love 
and  pity,  to  ransom  the  slave  from  his  bondage. 
If  the  son  make  them  free  they  will  be  truly  free, 
for  their  freedom  is  effected  by  bringing  them 
back  to  love.  So  He  gives  them  power  to  be¬ 
come  the  sons  of  God;  no  more  a  slave,  but  a 
brother  beloved,  in  the  blessed  communion  and 
fellowship  of  vision  and  of  work  (xv.  15,  16). 

The  Jews  well  understood  the  metaphor  in 
which  He  spoke.  They  were  fond  of  picturing 
the  theocracy  under  the  image  of  a  household, 
and  they  could  not  but  recognize  in  Him  that 
true  Son  who  with  glad  spontaneity,  and  in  no 
spirit  of  legalism  or  of  fear,  did  always  the 
things  that  please  Him. 

Verse  37.  It  is  still  to  those  who  had  been 
believing  on  Him,  but  who  shrank  back  from 
the  height  of  truth  to  which  He  vvould  lead 
them,  that  He  goes  on  to  reveal  the  dark,  un¬ 
recognized  secret  of  their  hearts.  Though  they 
be  the  spiritual  heirs  of  Abraham,  yet  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  power  of  truth,  not  abiding  in 
Him,  and  therefore  His  word  not  advancing  in 
them,  they  will  not  permit  Him  to  reign,  and 
the  inevitable  result  is  that  they  will  seek  to 
kill  Him.  It  is  always  so.  Those  who,  as  these 
Jews  had,  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  the 
good  word  of  God,  must  crucify  the  Lord  afresh, 
if  they  do  not  so  give  His  word  free  progress 
in  their  hearts  that  by  it  they  go  on  to  grow 
iu  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  this  striking  and  awful  truth  rather  than 
any  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  and  personality 
of  evil,  (about  which  the  Jews  had  their  own 
well  defined  notions,)  which  our  Lord  was 
patiently,  lovingly,  most  solemnly  laboring  to 
make  clear  to  their  minds. 

Verse  38.  And  here  He  gives  them  a  vision 
of  a  boundless  height,  a  glimpse  in;o  an 
awful  depth.  He,  the  Truth,  spoke  that  of 
which,  by  the  very  virtue  of  being  the  Truth, 
He  had  an  immediate  consciousness ;  He  had  .seen 
it  ujith  the  Father,  because  He  was  of  one  moral 
nature  with  the  Father;  and  they,  they  likewise 
(not  and)  do  that  which  they  have  heard  with  their 
father,  perverse  suggestions,  coming  vaguely 
from  they  know  not  whence,  impelling  them 
blindly  to  conduct  at  variance  with  any  true 
standard,  their  whole  life  one  of  cross  purposes 
and  futility,  a  life  which  is  no  true  life,  the  end 
whereof  is  death. 

Verse  39,  40.  They  too  claim  that  they  have 
some  vision  of  the  truth;  it  is  Abraham,  the 
friend  of  God,  from  whom  they  have  spiritual 
descent;  through  him  had  they  not  also  some 
affinity  with  truth?  But  Jesus  tells  them  that 
though  they  might  be  Abraham’s  seed  (33)  and 
thus  the  heirs  of  his  inheritance,  yet  to  be  his 
children  argued  inheritance  of  character, 
through  which  alone  his  spiritual  privileges 
could  descend,  and  this  their  conduct  showed 
not  to  be  the  case. 

Verse  41,  42.  Ye  are  doing  the  works  of  your 
father.  They  understand  the  allusion,  and  on 
the  authority  of  words  of  their  own  prophets, 
on  the  authority  also  of  the  often  repeated 
words  of  Christ,  they  claimed  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  The  figure  which  they  use  was  per¬ 
fectly  natural  in  their  mouths.  All  through 
the  Old  Testament  idolatry  is  spoken  of  as  for¬ 
nication;  unlike  the  heathen  with  their  many 
gods,  they  owned  one  Father,  God  (compare 
Ez.  xvi.  3).  They  forget  that  God  is  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  and  that  if  their  spiritual  descent 
was  from  God  they  would  recognize  their  bro- 
therhofKl  in  Jesus  (x.  36).  He  offered  to  them 
the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  His  spiritual  son- 
ship,  for  I  came  out  from  and  am  come  from 
God,  from  an  internal  and  essential  fellowship 
witVi  Him,  for  not  even  come  I  of  Myself,  but  in 
absolute  oneness  with  the  Father’s  will,  for 
He  sent  Me.  Here  is  again  the  test  of  His 
sonship:  I  do  always  the  things  that  please  Him. 

Verse  43.  It  was  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  nature  and  His,  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  even  to  hear  His  word.  As 
the  dumb  brutes  which  lavish  their  love  upon 
us  are  yet  deaf  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to 
the  words  which  we  speak  to  them,  interpret¬ 
ing  them,  if  at  all,  by  our  signs,  intonations, 
expressions  of  countenance,  so,  till  we  come 
into  some  spiritual  likeness  with  Him,  we 
cannot  hear  His  word.  No  wpuder  then  that 
we  do  not  understand  His  speech.  A  community 
of  nature,  disposition,  love,  must  be  between 
us  and  Him  before  we  can  begin  to  understand 
when  He  tells  us  heavenly  things  (compare 
Phil  i.  14;  Heb.  xiii.  7) 

Verse  44.  The  unprejudiced  reading  of  this 
verse  ceitainly  finds  iu  it  a  taking  for  granted 
of  the  personality  and  agency  of  Satan,  but  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  this  teaching  was  not 
the  purpose  of  Jesus.  As  to  such  a  (e.sonality 
and  agency  the  Jews  had  no  manner  of  doubt. 
What  Jesus  has  to  teach  is  what  He  has  been 
teaching  all  along,  the  essential  antagonism  of 
sin  and  God,  the  utter  incompatibility  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  light,  truth  and  falsehood,  sin  and 
holiness.  The  evil  one  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning,  because  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
truth;  he  chose  not  to  enter  into  the  proffered 
fellowship  with  God.  For  this  reason  he  is  a 
liar  and  the  father  of  the  liar,  for  there  is 
nothing  stable  in  falsehood.  And  they,  far 
from  being  the  spiritual  children  of  God,  are  of 
a  father  who  is  the  deml,  for  they,  too,  refuse 
to  enter  his  fellowship  and  the  evil  desires  of 
that  father  they  will  to  do.  The  Old  Testament 
is  full  of  statements  like  this:  God  has  brought 
up  children  for  Himself,  but  they  have  fallen 
away  of  their  own  accord  (see  also  xiii.  2 ;  1  John 
iii.  8,  10;  Rev.  xii.  9) .  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
such  to  speak  the  lie;  they  are  essentially  false 
as  Christ  is  essentially  true.  The  whole  verse 
is  the  strongest  possible  expression  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  in  spiritual  nature  between  Christ 
and  him  who  does  not  desire  to  be  made  by  Him 
free  from  sin. 

VsESE  45.  And  I,  because  I  tell  the  truth,  ye 
believe  Me  not.  That  is  the  very  nature  of  false¬ 
hood.  It  cannot  apprehend  the  truth.  If  He 
had  spoken  falsehood,  they  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  it,  but  they  had  no  kinship  with  truth. 

Verse  46.  The  revelation  of  His  true  nature 
becomes  more  and  more  complete,  the  unveiling 
more  absolute.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Jesus  has  virtually  asserted  His  sinlessness ;  He 
has  done  it  wherever  He  has  claimed  to  be  the 


Truth,  the  Life,  the  Light,  for  sin  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  thqse.  But  it  is  not  the 
sinlessness  of  God  which  He  claims,  but  of  one 
who,  very  man,  has  chosen  of  his  free  will  to  live 
a  life  of  perfect  obedience,  and  has  so  lived  it, 
that  it  has  become  not  only  possible  for  Him  not 
to  sin, but  not  possible  for  Him  to  sin  (Heb.  v.  8) . 
Sin,  then,  is  not  necessary  for  the  perfect  moral 
development  of  man,  but  choice  is,  temptation 
is;  struggle,  not  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  an 
inward  desire,  but  of  an  outward  pressure.  It 
is  only  he  who  so  delights  in  the  law  of  God 
after  the  inward  man  that  his  whole  outward 
life  is  conformed  to  that  law,  who  is  like 
Christ;  the  likeness  comes,  not  from  an  out¬ 
ward  moulding,  but  from  an  inward  impulse. 
There  is  something  very  solemn  in  the  silence 
which  followed  that  question.  Which  of  you  eon- 
victeth  Me  of  sinf  And  then  again  the  pause 
that  fell  after  And  if  I  say  truth,  why  do  ye  not 
believe  Me  f  Their  deadness  in  sin  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  moral  responsibility,  for  is  not  He  here, 
ready  to  give  them  life  from  the  dead? 

Verse  47.  They  could  not  answer;  in  the 
clamor  of  their  own  consciences,  perhaps,  any 
words  of  their  own  would  have  been  inaudible; 
not  so  the  awful  conclusion  of  Jesus,  which 
finally  broke  upon  the  silence,  summing  up  all 
that  had  been  said.  He  that  is  of  God  heareth 
Gods  words;  for  this  cause  ye  hear  them  not, 
because  ye  are  not  of  God.  _____ 

To  be  of  God,  to  have  the  soul  freely  placed 
under  His  influence,  this  is  tho  true  life  into 
which  He  came  to  lead  us.  This  is  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  command  (Matt.  v.  48)  of  Chris¬ 
tian  perfection,  a  command,  not  to  perform 
certain  outward  duties  but  to  yield  to  a  certain 
spiritual  law.  He  gives  us  power  to  become 
sons  of  God  by  leading  us  into  that  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High,  the  secret  of  His  presence 
(Ps.  xxxi.  20),  where  the  glorious  light  of  His 
truth  forbids  the  dark  shadows  of  falsehood  and 
sin,  and  changes  our  very  nature  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  His  nature,  of  that  nature  which,  con¬ 
fronted  with  temptation,  does  not  will  to  sin, 
making  us  the  true,  the  obedient,  children  of 
our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


i£l)ri0ttau  <gn^icauor. 


Bv  Bev.  8.  "W.  Pratt. 

Twice  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  the  wise  man 
records  the  saying.  “  There  is  a  way  which 
seemeth  right  unto  a  man;  but  the  end  thereof 
are  the  ways  of  death.”  There  are  two  ends  of 
every  way :  the  beginning  and  the  end  so  called. 
The  first  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  and  is 
therefore  the  more  important.  Youth  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  President  Mark  Hopkins 
kept  two  ideas  constantly  before  his  class: 
character  makes  the  man,  and  the  end.  With 
a  good  character  one  is  in  the  right  way. 
Seeking  the  right  end,  he  is  also  in  the  right 
way. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Aug.  30. 

The  Parting  of  the  two  Ways. — John  vii.  40-44, 
xi.  45,  46,  vii.  12,  vi.  66. 

The  miracles  which  Jesus  did  so  attested  His 
divine  authority  that  many  of  the  people  be¬ 
lieved  Him  to  be  the  Christ.  Officers  were  sent 
to  take  Him,  who  heard  Him  teach  that  He 
was  going  where  they  could  not  come,  end  cry 
at  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast,  “If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink”; 
and  that  he  who  should  believe  on  Him  should 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  effect  of  such 
teaching  was  that  there  was  a  division  of  the 
people  because  of  Him ;  and  the  officers  did  not 
arrest  Him,  but  reported  that  “never  man 
spake  like  this  man.” 

Later,  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,  many  believed  on  Him;  and  others  went 
away  and  reported  against  Him  what  He  had 
done. 

On  a  former  occasion  the  multitudes  were  di¬ 
vided  in  opinion  concerning  Jesus,  some  saying 
that  He  was  a  good  man ;  others  that  He  led 
the  people  astray.  At  another  time,  when  He 
taught  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  have  life,  His 
disciples  thought  it  a  hard  saying;  and  when 
He  added  that  He  should  ascend  up  where  He 
was  before,  and  that  no  man  could  come  to 
Him  except  it  were  given  him  of  the  Father, 
many  of  His  disciples  went  back  and  walked  no 
more  with  Him.  Other  incidents  of  this  same 
kind  might  be  given  of  divisions  concerning 
Jesus  and  His  teaching.  These  our  topic  calls 
“Partings  of  the  ways.”  Such  divisions  and 
partings  have  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  are  occurring  constantly  among  us. 
The  way  parts  at  Jesus,  the  division  is  about 
Him. 

There  are  partings  of  the  way  all  along  one’s 
path  through  life.  Some  are  unimportant, 
some  far-reaching,  and  others  momentous  as 
eternity.  Life  is  a  series  of  choices  of  ends 
and  ways,  most  of  them  determined  by  some 
controlling  choice,  and  all  of  them  determined 
by  the  ereat  choice  of  life’s  end.  Somq  one  of 
these  may  seem  trivial ;  but  if  it  fixes  a  habit, 
confirms  a  tendency,  gives  a  bent,  determines 
a  life,  it  is  of  great  importance.  Underlying 
these  is  a  nature,  or  a  character,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  end  and  the  means.  Knowing  this, 
one  can  foretell  where  the  way  will  part  and 
its  end.  At  every  parting  comes  the  necessity 
of  choice,  and  this  is  temptation.  The  choice 
may  be  of  an  amusement  or  mode  of  recreation, 
of  an  occupation,  of  a  profession,  of  a  home,  or 
a  wife  or  husband.  A  choice  of  an  associate, 
of  a  teacher,  of  a  school,  of  a  business,  may  be 
far-reaching  and  life-deciding.  The  young  are 
now  making  such  choices  and  need  to  take  spe¬ 
cial  care  at  tlie  partings  of  the  ways.  The  class 
graduates  at  the  high  school  or  college,  where 
from  intimate  associations  life-long  friendships 
are  supposed  to  be  formed;  but  ten  }’ears  pass 
by  and  the  class  meets  again  to  find  themselves 
strangers.  One  has  gone  into  business,  another 
into  the  law,  another  into  medicine,  and  an¬ 
other  into  the  ministry.  By  the  necessities  of 
their  vocations  they  have  been  separated  or 
brought  nearer  together.  These  partings  of 
the  way  are  turning-points  in  life.  The  hills 
and  mountains  are  everywhere  forming  water¬ 
sheds,  whose  streams  may  come  together  or 
separate  far  distant ;  and  on  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  is  a  water-shed  which  separates  the  waters 
ocean  wide. 

The  parting  may  have  eternity  in  it,  and  in 
some  cases  must  have.  The  choice  of  one’s  des¬ 
tiny  is  in  his  own  hands,  and  must  be  made. 
One  stands  at  the  point  of  departure,  and  turns 
on  his  heel,  questioning  Which  way,  this  or 
that  ?  Motives  are  considered,  arguments  weigh¬ 
ed,  ends  regarded ;  at  last  the  decision  is  made, 
the  first  step  is  taken  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  It  is  only  a  step,  but  it  gives  di¬ 
rection  to  the  whole  way. 

If  one  could  only  know  where  these  partings 
are,  what  choice  was  fateful,  he  would  be  safe. 
But  one  need  not  be  ignorant ;  there  are  guide 
boards  up.  He  is  warned.  There  is  danger  here; 
some  have  been  lost  on  this  way.  The  ends  of 
this  are  the  ways  of  death.  All  along  one  may 
read  at  the  partings,  appetite,  passion,  lust, 
vice,  dishonesty,  deceit,  covetousness,  disobe¬ 
dience,  profan' ty,  ungodliness,  atheism.  Be¬ 
ware  I  Abstain  I  Flee  I  Turn  or  die  I 


In  some  countries  the  cross  is  set  up  at  the 
partings  of  the  way.  Other  partings  may  not 
be  important,  but  partings  at  the  cross  of 
Christ  react  into  eternity.  Separations  here 
are  separations  at  the  judgment-seat. 

What  will  you  do  with  Jesus?  God  has  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world.  He  was  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  He  came  to  lay  down  His  life  to 
save  sinners.  Everything  of  earth  as  viewed 
heavenward  is  Christocentric.  God  will  do 
with  a  sinner  according  to  what  he  does  with 
J  isus.  If  one  neglects,  or  despises,  or  rejects 
Christ,  he  chooses  to  continue  in  sin,  with  no 
Saviour,  helpless  and  hopeless,  down  the  way  of 
death.  If  he  follows  Christ,  he  goes  on  in  the 
way  of  peace,  to  be  with  Christ  in  glory. 

What  think  ye  of  Christ?  One  must  think 
something  about  Him.  Did  He  work  miracles? 
Was  He  a  good  man  ?  Did  He  speak  the  words 
of  God?  Was  He  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God? 
What  do  you  believe  about  Him  ?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  Him?  He  offers  to  save  all  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Him.  Eternal  life  turns  on  faith  in 
Him.  This  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  judgment : 
Are  you  a  believer  or  disbeliever?  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  eternal  moment  what  you  believe  con¬ 
cerning  Christ.  Here  a  belief  -decides  a  life, 
the  creed  controls  the  deeds.  It  must  have 
Christ  in  it.  This  is  the  one  essential.  Take 
Christ  out  of  the  Bible  and  there  is  no  Bible 
left.  There  are  divisions  about  Jesus,  as  at  the 
first,  and  these  need  not  disturb  our  faith.  W’e 
know  Him.  Let  Levites  and  Pharisees  and  sol¬ 
diers  report  what  they  will,  let  the  Sanhedrim 
decide  what  it  may,  we  will  follow  Christ.  Let 
disciples  go  back,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  He 
has  the  words  of  eternal  life.  This  is  the  cri¬ 
terion  at  the  parting  of  the  way :  Is  it  for  or 
against  Christ  ?  What  does  Christ  say  ?  What 
would  Christ  do  or  have  me  to  do?  We  try  the 
spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,  by  this:  Do 
they  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?  Let 
then  the  amusement,  the  business,  the  study, 
the  profession,  the  marriage,  the  belief,  every 
choice,  every  decision,  the  life,  turn  on  its  re- 
latim  to  Christ.  Then  it  will  be  Christ  to  live 
and  Christ  in  death  and  Christ  in  heaven.  See 
the  cross  of  Christ  at  every  parting  of  the  way. 

AN  ARMENIAN  PRIEST’S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS 


There  are  five  or  six  hundred  Armenians  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  who  gain  a  livelihood  in  the 
wire  mills.  These  are  the  poorer  class,  and 
they  are  without  trade  or  profession,  but  they 
are  apparently  content  to  stay  in  America,  far 
away  from  the  domination  of  the  hated  Turk. 
They  have  succeeded  in  building  a  church,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Father  Saragian,  who  ex¬ 
pects  one  of  these  days  to  be  able  to  employ  an 
assistant.  The  priests  of  the  Armenian  Church 
are  vowed  to  celibacv,  but  the  ministers— in  rich 
churches  often  numbeiing  twelve — always  are 
married.  The  priests  only  do  the  preaching, 
the  ministers  laboring  among  the  people,  hear¬ 
ing  confessions,  etc. 

In  speaking  of  his  country,  he  said :  “  Fewer 
Armenians  have  come  to  this  country  during 
the  last  year  than  for  several  years  previously. 
The  Turkish  government  are  forcibly  detaining 
on  their  arrival  at  Constantinople  the  poor 
creatures  who  have  sold  home,  farm,  and  all, 
and  is  sending  them  back  whence  they  came. 
The  poor  people  have  plenty  of  food,  the  rich 
soil  yielding  them  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  other  necessities  of  life  are  sadly 
lacking,  the  abundance  of  food  products  making 
it  impossible  to  sell  or  trade  in  the  vicinity. 
The  primitive  caravan  is  the  only  means  of 
transportation .  ” 

The  manufacture  of  rugs  in  factories  has  be¬ 
gun,  but  very  little  is  paid  the  workers,  the 
monetary  results  all  going  to  the  manufacturer. 
I  espied  and  admired  a  small  rug  that  was  used 
as  a  table  cover,  and  was  told  by  Father  Sara¬ 
gian  that  it  was  made  in  Kurdistan  from  the 
first  combings  of  the  tiny  Angora  goat,  which 
iis  considered  the  finest  and  best  of  wool,  the 
'second  combing  and  then  the  clipping  coming 
jl^ext  in  grade.  These  tiny  goats  oftentimes 
^ave  long  snowy  riglets,  reaching  to  the  ground. 
L  Most  curious  and  interesting  is  the  manna 
Mat  rains  from  the  clouds.  Last  year  in  Arme- 
Ba  there  was  a  great  fall  of  this  manna,  which 
Bather  Saragian  likened  to  crystalized  sugar. 
Wt  sometimes  falls  in  small  lumps,  but  oftener 
in  drops  which  crystalize  as  soon  as  they  touch 
the  ground.  The  people  gather  the  leaves  .from 
the  trees,  particularly  the  oak,  and  scrape  it  off, 
and  when  no  more  can  be  taken  off  in  this  way, 
leaves  and  all  are  put  into  a  kettle  with  water 
and  boiled,  then  the  sugar  is  separated  and  is 
used  as  syrup.  It  is  as  sweet  as  honey. 

At  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Ar¬ 
menian  highlands,  is  a  group  of  lakes  called 
Thousand  Lakes.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  profusion  of  flowers  is  simply 
intoxicating.  It  is  impossible  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  exhalations  of  the 
flowers.  This  spot  is  thought  to  have  been 
Paradise. 

The  result  of  so  many  flowers  is  that  there 
are  bees  innumerable  on  the  mountain,  and  as 
no  one  ever  goes  to  gather  the  honey,  the  honey 
overflows  the  hives  and  comes  flowing  down  the 
mountain  side.  The  people  gather  as  much  as 
they  desire  for  their  own  use! 

THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  A  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH. 

As  for  the  vast  numbers  actually  maintained 
by  the  Church,  the  single  example  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  of  course  the  largest  foundation  in 
the  city,  will  furnish  an  illustration.  In  the 
year  1450  the  society,  the  cathedral  body,  in¬ 
cluded  the  following:  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  the 
four  Archdeacons,  the  treasurer,  the  precentor, 
the  chancellor,  thirty  greater  canons,  twelve 
lesser  canons,  about  fifty  chaplains,  or  chantry 
priests,  and  thirty  vicars.  Of  inferior  rank  to 
these  were  the  sacrist  and  three  vergers,  the 
succentor,  the  master  of  the  singing-school,  the 
master  of  the  grammar  school,  the  almoner 
and  his  four  vergers,  the  servitors,  the  survey¬ 
or,  the  twelve  scribes,  the  book  transcriber,  the 
bookbinder,  the  chamberlain,  the  rent  collector, 
the  baker,  the  brewer — the  brewer,  who  brewed 
in  the  vear  1286,  67,814  gallons,  must  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  good  many ;  the  baker,  who  ovened 
every  year  40,000  loves,  or  everj’  day  more  than 
a  hundred,  large  and  small,  employed  a  good 
many  more — the  servants  of  all  these  officers — 
the  singing- men  and  choir-boys,  of  whom 
priests  are  made,  the  bedesmen  and  poor  folk, 
the  sextons,  the  grave  diggers,  gardeners,  bell¬ 
ringers,  makers  and  menders  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  robes,  cleaners  and  sweepers,  carpenters, 
masons,  painters,  carvers  and  gilders— one  can 
very  well  understand  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul’s  alone  must  have  found  livehood  for 
thousands. 

The  same  equipment  was  necessary  in  every 
other  religious  foundation.  Not  a  monastery 
but  had  its  greater  and  lesser  officers  and  their 
servants.  In  every  one  there  were  the  bell¬ 
ringers,  the  singing  men  and  boys,  the  vergers, 
the  gardeners,  the  brewers,  bakers,  cooks,  mes¬ 
sengers,  scribes,  rent  collectors,  and  all  com¬ 
plete  as  was  St.  Paul’s,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  estimate 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  London  as 
including  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  city. — "Walter  Besant,  in  Harper’s  Maga- 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  TRAVEL. 

The  original  ferryman  from  New  York  to 
Brooklyn  was  required  to  “keep  two  large  boats 
for  corn  and  cattle  and  two  smaller  ones  for 
passengers,”  but  not  to  cross  in  tempests!  The 
fare  was  “eight  stuyvers  in  wampum  or  a  silver 
two-pence  for  single  persons,  a  shilling  for  a 
horse,  two-pence  for  a  hog,  a  penny  for  a  sheep, 
etc.”  This  was  in  1700.  First,  hand  power  and 
sails  were  used ;  then  horse  power ;  next  paddles 
and  steam ;  and  so  improvements  followed  each 
other  until  we  are  about  to  have  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  type  of  screw  propellers.  They  will  be 
two  stories  high,  capable  of  great  speed,  will 
possess  large  carrying  capacity  and  be  furnished 
with  every  modern  convenience.  They  are  to 
be  run  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Erie  Railroads  and  connect  New  York  and  Ho¬ 
boken. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  has  213  orphan  asylums,  with  24,572  in¬ 
mates;  39  theological  seminaries,  with  1,711 
students;  123  colleges,  624  academies,  and  3,277 
parochial  schools,  with  665,328  children  in  at¬ 
tendance. 
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If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  the  Ivory  Soap,  send  six  two-cent  stamps, 
to  pay  postage,  to  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  (Cincinnati,  and  they  will 
send  you,  free,  a  large  cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “  just  as  good  as  the  ‘  Ivory  ’ ;  ”  they 
ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine. 

Ask  for  "  Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright  iSgo,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME.  IN  THE  CATSKILLS.  JEWETT,  N.  Y. 

2.200  feet  aboue  sea  level.  Beautifully  situated.  Accommodates  fifty.  Excellent  table.  Beached  from  Hunter. 
SPECIAL  RATE  5  FOR  SEPTEMBER.  Refer  to  John  A.  Offord,  of  N.  Y.  Evanoblibt. 

O.  T.  BAILEY,  Proprietor. 


Tennij. 

Boatiosi. 

Riding. 

YOUNG  LADIES  SHOULD  WEAR 

rrpBTQ’  good 

rlinAiO  SENSE 

CORDED  CORSET  WAIST. 
Permits  Full  Expansion  of  the  Lungs. 

Perfect  Freedom  of  Motion. 

.-Tape-fastened  Buttons.  Cord-edac  Button  Holes.~ 
Clamp  Buckle  at  hip  securely  holds  Hose  Supportec. 

CAN  BE  WASHED  WITHOUT  INJURY. 
Be  sure  your  Waist  is  stamped  "GOOD  SENSE." 
17— D,.— o  Manufacturers  and  PatentcML 

rerns  cros.,  341  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  aale  by  ALL  LEADING  RETAlLERIs 


STONY  CLOVE  AND  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN 
RAILROAD. 

Take  this  road  in  conjunction  with  the  Ulster  and  Del¬ 
aware  for  Lanesville,  EdKewood,  Kaaterskill  Junction. 
Tanneisvill^  Haines  Falls,  Laurel  House,  Kaaterskill 
Hotel,  Old  Mountain  House,  Hunter,  Windham,  Henson- 
ville  Jewett  and  Lexington.  Through  tickets  N.  Y.  C.  St 
H.  R  h.  R..  or  West  Shore,  or  bv  Hudson  River  Boats. 


The  only  direct  route  to  the  CstskUl  Moontalna  is  via.  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  B.,  passengers  landed  on  same  ele¬ 
vation  as  hotels.  The  new  line  for  Cooperstown  via.  V.  A  D. 
R.  R.  to  Bloomvllle  and  Tall)  Ho  Coach  from  there  to  West 
Davenport  connecting  with  trains  on  Cooperstown  Charlotte 
Valley  R.  B.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  delightful  tripe  one  oonld 
Imagine.  For  copy  of  summer  book  send  six  cents  In  postage 
stamps  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  Oen’L  Passenger  Agent,  Bondnot,  N.  T 


ANCHOR 


LINE. 


SOLID  VESTIBULED  TBAIWS 

Between  Ohloago  and  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

Free  Beclinino  Chair  Cars 

Between  Chloaso,  Council  Bluffk, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  Portland, 


U.  S.  Mai!  Steamshios.  THMmH  tiEEPiWQ  cat 


Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

OLASOOW  and  LONBONBEBBY, 

From  Pier  41,  N.  B.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

CIRCASSIA,  Aug.  22. 7  a.m.  1  ETHIOPIA,  Sept.  12.  ll.a0Alf 
ANCHORIA,  Aug.  29, 2  p.M.  |  FURNESSLA,  Sept.  19, 6  A.lf 

CITY  OF  ROME,  Sept.  6,  7  A.M..  Oct.  10, 10:80  a.m. 
Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  S60  and  upwards,  according 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  ESO  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  E30.  Steerage  E20. 
Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any' city 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  Loudon  sold  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  information.  ’ 

HENDERSON  BBOTHERSy  , 

7  BOWLING  GREEN.  NEW  TORE. 


UmMENT 

XTxxllls.e  CLXL-y 

AS  MUCH  FOB  INTERNAL  AS  EXTERNAL  USE. 

Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810. 

Positively  cures  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Whooping 
Cough,  Catarrh,  Cholera  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  bclatlca.  Lame 
Hack  and  Soreness  In  Body  or  Limbs.  Stops  Intlammatlon  In 
Cuts,  Burns,  and  Bruises.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  Chills  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  35  cts.,  G  bottles,  $2.  Express 
paid.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


ASK  YOUR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


BatwaanOhloacoand  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolls,  Duluth,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Dsnvsr,  Osdsn, 
Portland,  and  San  Pranolsoo. 

SUPERB  DINING  CARS. 

ALL  AGENTS  SILL  TICKETS  VIA  THE 

Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 

_  For  full  Information  address  the  Qene^ 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  HL 

V:b.  HiwiuH,  J.  K.  wsmuii,  w.  a  tbull 

■"VlowPrMt  Gwi’l  Maasg-T.  O.PsadTA. 


OfTI^sKinS 


there  is  no  end,  and  the  following  list  comprises 
some  of  the  best ; 

TNe  Storp  of  a  IHasleal  Life.  An 

Autobiography,  by  Geo.  F.  Root.  Cloth,  I1.35. 
Goapel  Hposiis  No.  6,  the  new  Gospel  Song 
book  by  Ssnkey,  McOrsaahan  and  Stebbins.  35c. 
b_y  mail.  Nlaslcal  Analvala.  A  system  de¬ 
signed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  analyzing  and  criti¬ 
cising  music.  By  A.  J.  Goodrich.  Cloth,  fzxa 
TNe  Thoronsh  Baajelst.  A  standard 
method  for  this  favorite  instrument.  By  F.  W. 


Wessenberg,  ti.oo.  Pepalar  Callese 
Sense.  The  best  collection  of  its  kind  ever 
issued  at  a  low  price.  Compiled  by  L.  Honore  of 
Harvard  College,  m  cents. 

Florena.  tae  Pllsvlai.  A  beautiful  Can¬ 
tata  for  children  and  adults.  By  David  Gow  and 
Geo.  F,  Root.  30centA  Jaceik  and  Esan. 
A  Cantata  for  Adults,  By  A,  J.  Foxwell  and 
Geo.  F.  Root.  50  cents. 

*  IfiT  Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  raeaipt 
si  pries. 

THI  MUtKAL  VISITII  costaiD,  Asthami  sad  Organ  Vol- 
Mtariet  for  Choin  snd  O^nntstt.  Price  e  jrear. 

8|;>ecial  terms  to  Clubs  of  nve  or  more. 

- PUBLISHED  BY - 

THE  JOHN  CHUBCH  OO., 

TAW.  AthSt.,  lSE.]6thSt., 

hNClNNATL  O.  NEW  YOji’^ 


THI  MUSICAL  VISjrcr  con 

Bnteries  for  Choirs  end  Oi^rut] 
flj^ecial  terms  to  Clubs  of  tire  t 


LEGGAT  BROS. 


a  ENAMEL  iSfSiSnsSjm. 


FUB  beautifying  and  decorating  the  ho  is  It  nae 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  8  liable  toi 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthei  rare,  etc 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  imin  Hate  use. 
Made  In  every  color,  shade  and  tint,  'rices,  by 
mail:  Tins,  60  cts.;  TinUts,  20  cts. 

TestimonialB  received  from  H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  of 
Germany,  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury,  Countess  of  Loudoun,  Countess  of  Norhury. 
Countess  of  Ferrers  and  Viscountess  of  Clifden,also  used 
at  Sandringham,  the  residence  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Aspinall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in  1869,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  1890.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 
Wholesale  Depot  for  the  United  States, 

884  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

DfECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  A  CO., 


W.  B.  DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Branch  Warehouses : 

87  John  Street,  New  York,  and  197 
Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PTT3VCPS, 

Hydraulic  Rams,  Garden  Engines, 
Pump  Chain  and  Fixtures.  Iron 
Curbs,  Yard  Hydrants,  Street  Wash¬ 
ers,  etc. 

Works  founded  In  183A. 
Higliest  medal  awarded  them  bv 
the  Universal  Exhibition  at  F’aris, 
France,  in  1867;  Vienna,  Austria,  in 
1873 ;  and  Centennial  Exhibition  1876. 


CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

■  ■■■  I  I  A  Ml  BOOKS,  RARE, 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAM 
AMY  BOOK  STORE  IH  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  application. 

lEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  a. 

Third  door  west  of  City  HaU  Park.  NEW  YORK. 


CUNTON  H.  MENEEIY  BELl  COMPhin. 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACriTBa  BITPXBIOB 

CHURCH.  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  SELLS. 


BELLS 

FWiriiAscI 

ikMelSSCs 


ISSCs^^ 

luci 

E^WEBsllsofl 

VANO 

A  Moil 

mm 


'For  Churches,  Schools,  etc., also  CUn 
aodPaals.  Formoretbsnhalf aosiitl 
noted  fc:  superiority  over  eU  othen 


lUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDIV. 

Bel  Is  of  Furs  Copper  sad  Tie  a>r  OhorelMKi 
Sei^U,  Fire  AlarsBe,Fetaa,  eta  FULL' 
^BRAIITKO.  Catelegne  seat  Free. 
VANOUZENMTirr.  CtBsieeniuft 


MoSHANE  BEU  FOUIDRTf 

_  BALTIJfOEB^lL 

bells 

Ate*  CWXBS  »E1.IJL 
Frtceandtennafm.  Esm  tblspaMi^ 
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IM  PnUtMr  Bolldlac,  P»rk  Bow. 
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TKBMS :  $3.00  a  Tear,  in  Adranoe,  Foatace  FaiA 

Ohahqb  or  Addbms.— Any  rabecriber  who  deelre*  bla 
Jdrew  to  be  changed,  will  oonfer  a  faror  by  giving  liie 
8d  aa  well  ae  the  new  address,  and  by  stating  whether 
thh  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 

Apt  BBTMMiawTe  20  cents  a  line. 

Oh  thb  ^ith  Paob  80  cents  a  line. 

Oh  thb  Eighth  Paob  SO  cents  a  line. 

Marriaobb  and  Deaths  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents; 
aver  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

Address  New  Tork  Evangelist,  Box  SS30,  New 
Vairk. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft 
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To  those  who  are  curious  in  legal  questions, 
and  who  find  a  keen  intellectual  pleasure  in 
following  fine  legal  distinctions,  there  will  be 
a  special  interest  in  the  article  on  our  second 
page,  wherein  Mr.  Henry  Day  discusses  “The 
Legality  of  the  Compact.”  Here  in  the  exercise 
of  his  eminent  legal  skill,  he  thrusts  a  very 
sharp  knife  into  the  core  of  the  subject,  which 
cuts  asunder  the  two  seminaries,  Princeton  and 
Union,  showing  that  they  stand  towards  the 
General  Assembly  in  very  different  relations: 
the  former  having  been  from  the  beginning  the 
creature  of  the  Assembly,  to  which  it  was 
bound  hand  and  foot;  it  could  not  choose  a 
single  professor  or  director;  its  province  was 
not  to  choose,  but  to  be  chosen.  While  in  this 
lowly  estate,  it  would  be  no  want  of  respect  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  child  of  Hagar;  while  Union 
was  “free-bom,”  not  being  in  bondage  to  any 
man  or  to  any  Assembly,  until,  as  some  inter¬ 
pret  her  action,  in  a  moment  of  bewilderment, 
she  sold  herself  into  bondage,  or  rather  gave 
herself  away,  for  she  gets  nothing  for  it.  This 
makes  a  strange  shifting  of  positions  between 
these  two  seminaries,  a  change  intended  to 
equalize  them,  but  in  which,  in  fact,  one  goes 
up  and  the  other  goes  down;  Princeton  being 
released  from  its  former  condition  of  entire 
dependence;  while  Union,  in  its  excess  of  mag¬ 
nanimity,  abdicates  a  portion  of  her  own  free¬ 
dom  and  self-control.  As  Mr.  Day  neatly  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  Princeton  has  not  given,  but  received ; 
Union  has  given,  but  not  received.”  Of  course  the 
latter  is  the  more  blest  on  the  principle  that  “it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  No 
doubt  she  delights,  in  any  new  privilege  that 
has  come  to  her  less  favored  sister,  but  in  such 
cases  the  sister  that  has  been  thus  lifted  up 
from  her  “previous  condition  of  servitude,” 
would  do  well  to  preserve  a  becoming  modesty, 
and  not  to  exalt  herself  above  another  who  has 
stooped  so  far  to  meet  her. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  was  in  New  York  early  the 
present  week,  giving  his  many  old  friends  here 
an  opportunity  to  renew  an  always  pleasant  and 
much  valued  acquaintance.  That  the  Lake 
Forest  .Directors  did  a  wise  thing  in  calling  Dr. 
Roberts  to  the  headship  of  that  institution,  now 
some  years  since,  there  has  never  been  a  doubt 
here  at  the  East,  nor  for  that  matter,  anywhere 
else.  The  University  has  steadily  grown  under 
his  hand,  and  what  is  more  and  better,  its  stu¬ 
dents  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  manly  pres¬ 
ence  and  character  upon  them  to  their  good  in 
every  way.  The  new  Baptist  University  of 
Chicago  bids  fair  to  become  richer  than  Lake 
Forest,  but  it  will  hardly  qualify  men  any  bet 
ter,  if  so  well,  for  the  real  battle  of  life.  Dr. 
Roberts  speaks  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  Dr. 
Worcester,  the  new  profeesor-elect  of  Union 
Seminary.  Much  regretting  his  removal  from 
Chicago,  he  regards  the  selection  as  a  peculiarly 
wise  and  happy  one  for  the  Seminary. 

Of  the  beloved  ministers  of  this  city  and 
Brooklyn  that  have  gone  to  the  grave  within 
the  last  year,  the  two  that  we  miss  the  most 
are  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  and  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van 
Dyke,  both  of  whom  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  revision  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  latter,  though  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age,  entered  into  it  with  the  ardor  of  youth, 
giving  to  it  a  large  portion  of  the  last  year  of 
his  precious  life.  This  ardor  he  seems  to  have 
transmitted  to  his  son,  the  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church  in  this  city,  to  judge  from  the  clear  and 
well  studied  series  of  articles  which  he  is  fur¬ 
nishing  to  us  on  this  subject.  And  by  the  way, 
it  occurs  to  us  to  ask  whether  a  son  who  has 
shown  such  zeal  and  such  ability  is  not  the 
very  one  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee  on  Revision,  taking  the  place 
left  vacant  by  his  death  ?  If  for  any  cause  it 
should  be  thought  better  that  the  new  member 
should  come  from  the  West  rather  than  the 
East,  we  would  suggest  the  name  of  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester  of  Chicago.  Of  his  position  in  regard  to 
revision  we  have  no  knowledge ;  but  since  the 
directors  of  Union  Seminary  have  sufiScient 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  his  orthodoxy  to 
choose  him  for  a  professorship  of  the  highest 
importance,  the  Church  ought  to  be  willing  to 
trust  him.  Who  knoweth  but  he  may  have 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ? 

The  very  interesting  history  of  the  Jewish 
lawyer,  Rabinowitz,  was  first  communicated  to 
our  readers  by  Prof.  Henry  Preserved  Smith, 
now  several  years  since.  Convinced  that  Mes¬ 
siah  had  already  come,  as  all  Christians  hold, 
this  eminent  mRn  has  continued  his  labors 
among  his  kindred  according  to  the  fiesh.  He 
is  just  now  especially  cheered  by  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  fine  hall  in  Eischinoff,  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Somerville,  well  remera. 
bered  as  pastor  and  evangelist,  as  well  as  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  by  contributions  from  Glasgow, 
and  friends  in  that  city  and  London  will  con¬ 
tribute  quite  liberally,  it  is  promised,  toward 
its  running  expenses.  Mr.  Rabinowitz  writes 
that  the  opening  of  the  hall  has  given  new  mo¬ 
mentum  to  his  wcH-k,  which  proceeds  on  well- 
considered  lines. 


“A  FRIENDLY  TALK  ABOUT  REVISION.” 

Messrs.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company  of 
38  West  Twenty- third  Street,  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages  under  this 
title,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Morris  of  Lane  Sem¬ 
inary,  who,  as  we  can  all  witness,  has  been  a 
working  member  of  the  Committee  on  Revision 
from  its  naming  by  the  Assembly  onward.  He 
knows  as  well  as  any  one  the  history  of  the 
whole  movement  for  Revision,  and  all  about 
the  deliberations  and  action  of  the  Committee. 
We  hence  regard  this  pamphlet  as  one  of  very 
decided  value  and  timeliness,  and  hope  that  it 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  ministers  and  elders 
especially,  throughout  the  Church,  and  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  meetings  of  the  Presbyteries  now 
near  at  hand.  It  is,  as  the  author  tells  us  in 
his  dedicatory  preface,  “the  outcome  of  an 
anxious  desire  to  contribute  something  in 
whatever  way  to  the  better  understanding  and 
wider  acceptance  of  the  Report”  which  the 
Presbyteries  are  so  soon  to  consider.  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris  has  spent  the  summer  at  Huronia  Beach, 
Michigan,  and  could  give  us  no  better  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his  de¬ 
sire  for  revision  than  appears  in  this  “product 
of  summer  days  on  the  shores  of  a  great  inland 
sea,  ”  writcen,  as  it  has  been,  at  a  season  when 
most  men  prefer  to  be  resting.  A  brief  exam¬ 
ination  will  convince  the  reader  that  he  has 
here  embodied  his  best  thought  on  the  great 
subject  of  which  he  treats  so  carefully  and 
ably. 

The  pamphlet  is  introduced  by  a  survey  of 
the  whole  movement  toward  the  revision  or  re¬ 
construction  of  the  creeds  of  the  Reformation 
period,  and  especially  of  the  Westminster  sym¬ 
bols,  and  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  and 
reasons  for  such  a  process.  While  these  creeds 
still  stand,  and  will  continue  to  stand,  “as  so 
many  marble  columns  inscribed  with  the  old 
but  still  surviving  beliefs  of  the  Churches,  ”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morris  regards  this  process  as  an  inevita¬ 
ble  outgrowth  of  that  vigorous  life  and  develop¬ 
ing  experience  of  evangelical  Protestantism. 
He  proceeds  to  describe  this  process  as  it  has 
been  going  on  for  some  years  in  our  own  de¬ 
nomination,  and  names,  in  brief,  the  grounds 
on  which  the  present  movement  for  Revision 
rest.  He  regards  this  movement,  not  as  a 
reaction  from  our  ancestral  belief,  but  as  “  an 
effort  by  intelligent  and  loyal  Calvinists  on  be¬ 
half  of  Calvinism  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
that  Calvinism  greater  breadth,  greater  coher¬ 
ence  and  symmetry,  greater  power  for  good  over 
its  adherents  and  over  all  who  come  within  the 
range  of  its  influence.”  He  repudiates,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  suggestion  that  what  is 
aimed  at  is  the  abandonment  or  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  our  system  of  doctrine,  but  maintains 
that  the  results  of  the  present  movement  will 
be  a  broader,  fresher,  better  type  of  Calvinism 
than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen.  The  result 
he  aims  at  and  hopes  for,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  is  “a  true  and  living  creed,  full  both 
of  Scriptural  truth  and  of  quickening  power,  an 
added  honor  to  the  Church  we  love  and  (if  it 
may  be  so)  first  among  the  creeds  of  Christen* 
dom.” 

After  this  introduction,  the  pamphlet  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  spread  out  in  detail  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  together  with  all  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  and  the  reasons  oji  which  each  change  is 
based.  It  takes  up  in  order  each  of  the  twenty- 
three  chapters  and  of  the  fifty- one  sections  in 
the  Confession  where  amendments  have  been 
desired  by  the  Piesbyteries,  and  shows  just 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Committee  in  each 
case.  Where  any  proposed  amendments  have 
been  set  aside,  the  reasons  for  such  rejection 
are  concisely  given;  and  where  amendments 
have  been  adopted  in  form  or  in  substance,  the 
grounds  for  the  action  taken  are  sufilciently 
stated.  Everything  of  any  importance  con¬ 
tained  in  the  answers  sent  by  the  Presbyteries 
to  the  Assembly  of  1890,  has  been  carefully 
traversed,  and  the  results  are  so  methodically 
and  clearly  presented  that  the  reader  may 
comprehend  the  whole  matter  at  a  glance. 
With  this  pamphlet  in  his  hands,  no  minister 
or  elder  can  fail  to  see  just  what  he  is  voting 
on,  and  just  why,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
author,  he  should  favor  what  is  proposed  in 
the  Report.  We  do  not  discover  that  anything 
has  been  omitted  from  this  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey.  And  we  may  add  that  the  entire  discus¬ 
sion  seems  wholly  free  from  anything  approach¬ 
ing  partizanstiip,  and  is  conducted  throughout 
in  a  temper  well  befitting  a  matter  so  momen¬ 
tous.  No  such  presentation  has  appeared,  as 
•  yet,  or  is  likely  to  appear,  in  any  quarter,  and 
the  whole  Church  will  do  well  to  give  it  both  a 
wide  circulation  and  a  diligent  perusal. 

We  would  be  glad,  if  our  space  permitted,  to 
present  the  views  of  Dr.  Morris  on  those  main 
points,  such  as  the  divine  decrees,  the  nature 
of  the  fall  and  of  sin,  the  atonement  and  media¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  the  election  of  infants,  the  true 
position  of  unregenerate  men,  the  papacy,  etc., 
around  which  the  efforts  for  Revisioii  have  been 
so  largely  centered.  At  these^  points  his 
pamphlet  assumes  almost  the  form  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  essay,  and  his  statements  and  defini¬ 
tions  will  be  studied,  apart  from  their  immedi¬ 
ate  connection,  as  illustrative  of  the  kind  of 
theological  teaching  which  the  students  of 
Lane  are  accustomed  to  receive  at  his  hands. 
His  exposition  of  the  two  new  chapters  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  on  the  Offer  of  the  Gospel,  will 
also  be  read  with  no  little  interest,  especially  as 
these  chapters  introduce  so  much  that,  al¬ 
though  not  formally  embodied  now  in  our 
Confession,  is  still  a  vital  part  of  our  actual 
faith,  and  a  vital  factor  in  our  life  and  activity 
ae  a  Christian  denomination.  Certainly  no  one 
can  well  doubt  the  propriety  of  incorporating 
these  chapters  in  our  creed  after  reading  this 
careful  explanation.  We  incline  to  the  belief 
that  they  are  destined  yet  to  become  the  key¬ 
notes  of  the  whole  Confession,  and  the  favorite 
watchwords  of  the  living  Church. 

After  a  full  resume  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  Report,  Dr.  Morris  concludes  his  pamphlet 
with  a  plea  for  its  thoughtful  and  candid  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Presbyteries.  He  claims  that 
the  Committee  have  endeavored  throughout  to 
avoid  all  partisan  or  extreme  positions,  and 
“to  steer  closely  along  that  central  line  of 
emendation,  where  the  judgment  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Church  is  evidently  moving.”  He 
nlaimB  that  neither  extreme  radicals  nor  ex¬ 
treme  conservatives  ought  to  control  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  in  their  examination  of  the  Report,  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a 
cordial  approval  of  what  is  proposed,  except¬ 
ing  “where  disapproval  is  found  to  be  the 
stern  but  indispensable  alternative  ”  He  an¬ 
swers  the  objection  of  some,  that  Revision  may 
result  in  tightening  the  bonds  of  subscription, 
holding  rather  that  “by  bringing  the  Church 
and  her  creed  into  more  obvious  concord.  Re¬ 
vision  may  be  expected  to  develop  both  a  more 
conscious  unity  and  a  stronger  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  what  is  professed."  He  also  antici¬ 
pates  that  the  result  of  a  successful  Revision 
will  be  not  only  the  quieting  of  discords  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  truer  unifying  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  in  faith  and  feeling,  but  also  the  stimula¬ 
ting  of  other  evangelical  churches  to  a  similar 
recasting  of  the  symbols  of  their  faith,  and 
even  the  progressive  unification  of  evangelical 
Protestantism  throughout  the  world,  in  belief 
as  well  as  in  activity. 

This  able  and  timely  discussion  may  be  had  by 
inclosing  the  price,  twenty-fi\s  cents,  to  the 
publishers  as  above.  We  again  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  meet  with  a  prompt  and  wide  circu¬ 
lation. 


FROM  THE  LONELY  KINGDOM. 

One  or  two  letters  which  have  recently  been 
given  to  the  public  through  the  press,  furnish 
matter  of  considerable  interest.  They  were 
written  by  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  and  were  inspired  ky  a  visit  he 
has  recently  made  to  his  native  country,  the 
Islands  of  Hawaii.  General  Armstrong’s  father 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  those 
islands,  and  his  aged  mother  survived,  happily, 
to  enjoy  the  visit  of  her  son,  returning  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  thirty  years.  The  venera¬ 
ble  Mrs.  Armstrong  has  died  since  her  son’s 
return,  [and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  devout 
thankfulness  to  him  that  his  visit  was  so  timed 
as  to  permit  this  meeting  before  she  was  called 
to  her  reward. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  cf  the  wonderful 
success  of  missions  to  those  islands.  That  early 
band  of  missionaries  who  went  out  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  were  soon  called  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  put  upon  an  entirely  new 
basis  by  the  rapid  civilization  of  this  responsive 
people.  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  father  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  was  eventually  in  charge  of  more  than  five 
hundred  government  schools.  The  sons  of  the 
missionaries  were  many,  for  this  is  a  remarka¬ 
bly  healthy  country,  and  the  missionary  chil¬ 
dren  lived  and  throve,  and  though  not  a  few  of 
them  came  to  tb^ir  fathers’  land  to  fight  in  her 
Civil  War,  and  remained  to  serve  her  after¬ 
wards  in  ways  of  peace,  as  General  Armstrong 
himself  has  signally  done,  yet  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  become  the  solid  men  of  their 
native  country,  giving  to  her  in  the  law,  in 
finance,  in  education,  such  service  as  any  coun¬ 
try  may  be  glad  to  receive.  In  fact  the  social 
effects  of  the  colonization  of  forty  missionary 
families  are  hardly  less  manifest  in  Hawaii  than, 
and  are  only  second  in  importance  to,  the  re¬ 
ligious  results. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  a  bad  country  to  grow  up 
in.  A  superb  climate,  magnificent  scenery, 
every  opportunity  for  healthy  out- door  life, 
conspired  with  the  teachings  of  the  mission 
schools  and  of  Oahu  College,  founded  in  a 
startlingly  short  period  after  the  planting  of 
the  mission,  to  give  to  that  generation  and  to 
those  who  have  come  after  them,  a  good,  all¬ 
round  training,  so  that  the  young  men  from 
Oahu  College,  who,  like  General  Armstrong, 
came  a  few  years  before  the  war,  to  Williams, 
found  no  difficulty  in  entering  and  holding  a 
good  place  in  the  junior  class  of  that  College. 
General  Armstrong  tells  us  that  examinations 
for  entrance  to  Yale  are  held  in  Honolulu,  and 
that  a  young  lady  from  Oahu  enters  Wellesley 
this  fall  on  certificate. 

Hawaii  may  be  well  called  the  Lonely  King¬ 
dom,  for  she  is  the  most  isolated  nation  in  the 
world,  separated  by  two  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  not  only  from  the  nearest  continent,  but 
also  from  the  nearest  islands  of  any  importance. 
Her  isolation,  however,  has  not  prevented  large 
immigration,  chiefly  from  Portugal,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  here.  General  Armstrong  tells  us,  is 
found  the  best  opportunity  to  study  the  results 
of  race  mixture.  Its  advantages,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  are  manifest.  While  the  pure  native 
race  is  dwindling,  it  forms  the  best  possible 
basis  for  the  new  type,  resulting  from  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Portugese,  Chinese,  or  Japanese 
blood,  producing  a  kindly,  good  natured,  en¬ 
terprising  people,  with  a  strikingly  small  ten¬ 
dency  to  vice  or  malice.  The  question  of  the 
future  turns  on  education ;  the  need  of  indus¬ 
trial  training  has  become  evident,  and  an  indus¬ 
trial  school  has  been  started,  very  much  on  the 
lines  of  the  institution  at  Hampton,  presumably, 
sinco  two  of  the  teachers  are  from  General 
Armstrong’s  school.  An  experiment  in  co¬ 
education  is  here  being  made,  and  so  far  wiiB> 
happy  results.  i 

Just  at  present  Hawaii  is  suffering  sevefly 
from  the  effect  of  our  sugar  bounty,  whichan 
reducing  the  price  of  sugar  has  greatly 
creased  wages  and  brought  the  smaller  planters 
and  those  whose  property  was  encumbered,  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  General  Armstrong  does  not, 
however,  consider  this  an  unmixed  evil.  The 
country  is  rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  will  now  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion.  Various  new  industries  have  already  been 
started,  among  them  coffee  culture  and  fruit 
culture,  for  which  last  an  ample  market  may  be 
found  in  California,  the  season  of  Hawaii  ante¬ 
dating  that  of  California  by  two  or  three 
months.  What  Hawaii  imperatively  needs  for 
prosperity,  in  General  Armstrong’s  opinion,  is 
full  reciprocal  free  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring  before  our 
readers  an  argument  for  the  true  economy  of 
missions,  but  Hawaii  furnishes  so  admirable  an 
illustration  that  it  may  well  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  once  more.  In  the  fifty  years  since  the 
first  missionaries  landed  at  Honolulu,  General 
Armstrong  tells  us,  we  have  spent  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  in  furthering  their  work. 
During  that  time  we  have  received  back  an¬ 
nually  four  million  dollars  in  trade.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  and  to  our  deep  disgrace,  much  of  that 
trade  goes  to  undo  the  noble  doing  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Rum  and  Bibles  are  apt  to  go  over  in 
the  same  ship.  General  Armstrong  tells  us, 
and  rum,  we  do  not  need  him  to  tell  us,  is  the 
curse  of  Hawaii.  While  this  state  of  things 
lasts  there  is  a  foul  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of 
Christian  America. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  BACCALACBEATE  DAT. 

Sunday  the  9th,  at  Chautauqua,  was  preached  by 
Chancellor  Vincent  the  so-called  baccalaureate 
sermon,  to  nearly  a  thousand  representatives  of 
a  graduating  class  of  between  80,000  and  40,000 
men  and  women.  The  great  majority  of  these 
people,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  already  bread-win¬ 
ners,  men  and  women  to  whom,  under  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  prevailed  twenty  years  ago,  the 
gates  to  further  study  were  almost  hopelessly 
shut  and  barred.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that 
in  this  country  of  ours,  while  as  yet  University 
Extension  proper  is  hardly  more  than  a  dream, 
tens  of  thousands  of  people,  through  this  Chau¬ 
tauqua  movement,  have  been  for  years  carrying 
on  courses  of  study  very  much  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  plan,  its  graduates  already  num¬ 
bering  200,000.  Many  of  these  students  doubt¬ 
less  have  done  the  most  superficial  work;  to 
many  of  them  the  Chautauqua  circles  have  been 
rather  a  pretext  for  social  pleasure  than  a  means 
of  acquiring  anything  that  could  stand  for  cul¬ 
ture.  But  even  that  social  pleasure  should  be 
founded  on  an  acquaintance  with  books,  though 
merely  the  “primers”  which  promised  a  short 
and  easy  way  to  knowledge,  was  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  romps  and  round  games  of  a 
former  period,  and  the  lives  into  which  these 
primers  and  the  books  which  followed  have 
carried  some  degree  of  “sweetness  and  light,” 
are  beyond  all  computation.  And  as  the  years 
roll  on,  the  Chautauqua  courses  of  study  are  con¬ 
tinually  becoming  more  serious,  more  thorough, 
and  in  every  way  more  worthy  of  the  name« 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  institution  began 
life  as  bootblacks,  pedlars,  newsboys,  restaurant 
waitresses,  servants,  and  some  of  these  very 
classes  have  since  become  professors  of  colleges, 
lawyers,  and  business  men.  Many  have  risen 
to  wealth  and  honor,*  and  the  prospect  of  the 
future  usefulness  of  this  institution  grows 
brighter  and  broader  with  every  revolving  year. 


ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  FACULTY  OF  AUBURN 
SEMINARY. 

At  a  meeting  held  the  latter  part  of  June,  the 
Commissioners  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
elected  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  to  the  chair  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Pro- 
fessort  Hoyt  has  accepted,  and  is  making  his 
arrangements  to  remove  to  Aubur  the  first  of 
September.  In  Auburn  he  will  occupy  the 
house  lately  occupied  by  Professor  Welch. 

_ Professor  Hoyt’s  immediate  predecessor  in 
the  chair  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  G.  Dar¬ 
ling,  who  was  transferred,  a  year  ago,  to  the 
chair  of  Theology,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Welch. 

Professor  Hoyt  is  just  forty  years  old.  He 
graduated  in  1872  from  Hamilton  College;  was 
for  three  years  instructor  in  Robert  College, 
Constantinople;  then  took  the  theological 
course  at  Auburn,  and  then  served  as  pastor 
for  several  years  at  Oregon,  Ill.  From  that 
service  he  was  called,  in  1885,  to  the  chair  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Hamilton 
College,  where  he  has  remained  till  now  that 
he  is  called  to  Auburn. 

The  Faculty  of  Auburn  is  also  to  be  strength¬ 
ened,  the  coming  year,  by  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Edward  Waite  Miller  of  the  last  graduat¬ 
ing  class  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hopkins  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Church  History.  Mr.  Miller  grad¬ 
uated  in  1887  from  Union  College,  and  spent  a 
year  abroad  before  beginning  his  studies  in  the 
Seminary.  He  has  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  in  the  party  led 
by  Dr.  Riggs. 

;;  Architect  Warner  of  Rochester  is  at  work 
perfecting  the  plans  for  the  new  Welch  Memo¬ 
rial  building.  It  is  a  large,  low  building,  with 
six  lecture-rooms,  a  gymnasium  and  a  chapel, 
the  chapel  being  practically  a  detached  build¬ 
ing.  The  accommodations  thus  provided  are 
handsome  and  convenient,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  foundations  may  be  laid  this  Autumn, 
and  the  old  building,  which  has  been  doomed 
ever  since  the  erection  of  Morgan  Hall,  be  de¬ 
molished.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  besides  what  may  be  realized  from  the 
Welch  legacy. 

DR.  WHITAKER,  THE  80UTH0LD  PASTOR. 

The  First  Church  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  is  the 
oldest  one  in  the  State  of  New  York  out  of 
New  York  city.  It  was  organized  on  the  2lat 
of  October,  1640.  It  has  had  ten  pastors.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  in  1851  succeeded  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Wiswell,  and  has  been  the 
pastor  throughout  forty  years,  a  longer  time 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  except  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Hobart,  who  held  the  office  from  1674 
to  1717.  Dr.  Whitaker  will  resign  his  charge 
at  the  end  of  1891,  and  engage  in  corgenial  lit¬ 
erary  work.  He  is  the  author  of  “New  Fruits 
from  an  Old  Field,”  “History  of  Southold,”  and 
other  publications.  He  began  to  m  rite  for  New 
York  periodicals  and  others  more  than  fifty 
years  since,  and  he  has  been  a  frequent  and 
valued  contributor  to  The  Evangelist.  He 
will  continue  to  reside  in  Southold,  and  retain 
his  membership  in  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island,  of  which  he  has  been  the  Stated  Clerk 
for  the  last  thirty-eix  years.  During  these 
thirty-six  years  there  has  not  been  a  judicial 
case  in  this  body.  Dr.  Whitaker’s  name  stands 
fourth  on  its  roll,  signifying  that  he  ranks  all 
his  brethren  in  the  date  of  his  ordination  save 
three.  None  of  these,  however,  is  yet  in  the 
active  pastorate,  as  is  Dr.  Whitaker. 

That  he  has  been  a  successful  pastor  and 
preacher  all  these  years,  his  people  and  bis 
brethren  will  unitedly  testify.  His  wider  in¬ 
terest  and  influence  in  the  community  where 
he  has  lived  so  long,  and  is  so  honored  a  citi¬ 
zen,  has  also  been  very  apparent.  He  is  the 
recognized  annalist  and  historian  of  Southold, 
and  all  that  ancient  and  delightful  region  is 
debtor  to  his  perspicuous  pen  and  life-long 
habit  of  research.  Dr.  Whitaker’s  health  has 
always  been,  like  his  occasional  hymns  and 
lyrics,  of  the  best ! 

GENERAL  BOOTH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

On  his  tour  of  inspection  of  the  stations  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  different  portions  of  the 
globe.  General  Booth  will,  of  course,  visit 
Swaziland  in  South  Africa.  It  gives  us  a  fair 
idea  of  the  unflagging  zeal  and  untiring  indus¬ 
try  with  which  the  work  of  the  Army  has  been 
prosecuted  all  over  the  world,  to  learn  that  in 
this  remote  part  of  it  General  Booth  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  companies  of  Salvation 
Army  Zulus,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  Cete- 
wayo’s  army  and  bravely  fought  the  British 
under  that  skillful  leader  in  the  “  Zulu  war”  of 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  We  can  readily 
believe  that  these  Zulus  make  reliable  converts 
to  the  Salvation  Army  and  Christianity. 

On  this  visit  to  Swaziland  General  Booth  will 
carefully  inspect  a  large  tract  of  land  which  he 
has  secured  there  for  Salvation  Army  purposes 
His  design  is,  if  the  location  of  the  land  is 
suitable,  to  start  there  a  Salvation  Army  colony 
on  the  plan  outlined  in  his  “Darkest  England,” 
and  (Jomposed  largely,  if  not  entirely,  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  London  slums  to  whom  pleas¬ 
ant  homes  in  the  beautiful  Swaziland,  and  under 
its  clear,  bright  skies  will  seem  to  be,  if  not 
really  in  the  “Beulah  land,”  at  least  upon  its 
very  borders.  We  shall  rejoice  t®  hear  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Booth’s  success  in  this  matter. 

A  NEW  HINDU  BIBLE. 

One  of  the  important  subjects  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  North  India  Bible  Society 
is  the  early  preparation  of  a  Hindu  Bible  which 
shall  be  distinctly  legible,  attractive  in  form, 
and  that  ran  be  carried  conveniently  and  with¬ 
out  overtaxing  the  strength  of  the  carrier.  The 
present  and  only  edition  of  the  Hindu  Bible  is 
in  three  large  volumes  weighing  about  eight 
pounds.  Very  naturally,  in  a  hot  country, 
neither  natives  nor  foreign  Christians  take 
kindly  to  the  work  of  carrying  eight  pounds  of 
Bible  to  church  whenever  religious  services  are 
held  there,  in  fact,  they  wont  do  it.  Those 
who  find  even  our  light  Bibles  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  carried  to  the  house  of  God  on  the 
Sabbath,  will  have  intense  sympathies  with 
these  Hindu  Christians. 

Success  will  undoubtedly  soon  crown  the 
efforts  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  to  furnish 
a  Hindu  Bible  in  one  volume  of  a  convenient 
size  and  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely 
legible.  Another  incidental  advantage  which 
the  new  volume  will  possess,  will  be  that  it  can 
be  carried  on  a  journey  without  a  charge  for 
extra  baggage.  Specimens  and  estimates  have, 
in  fact,  already  been  approved,  and  all  that  is 
now  necessary  for  the  beginning  of  a  work 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  its  study,  is  an 
appropriation  from  the  parent  society  for  the 
publication  of  the  new  and  more  convenient  edi¬ 
tion.  We  congratulate  the  Hindu  Christians, 
present  and  future. 

THE  PARK  PLACE  DISASTER. 

A  fearful  tragedy  occurred  in  this  city  last 
Saturday  in  the  fall  of  one,  and  subsequent  burning 
of  several,  buildings  on  Park  Place,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  when  they  were  crowded  with 
occupants  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  on  the  several  floors.  More  than 
eighty  persons  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
building,  of  whom  only  about  ten  escaped  alive 


and  few  of  these  unharmed.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  only  thirty- six  bodies  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  wreck,  and  the  number  of 
those  supposed  to  be  still  beneath  the  ruins  is 
not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but  rather 
increased.  'The  cause  of  the  disaster  seems  now 
to  be  without  doubt  the  rotten  condition  of  the 
walls,  though  the  overloading  of  the  upper 
stories  with  printing  presses,  paper  and  litho¬ 
graphic  stones  would  have  sufficed  to  cause  the 
catastrophe.  The  building  was  considered  un¬ 
safe — that  is,  among  insurance  people,  and  its 
owner  can  hardly  have  been  in  ignorance  of  its 
condition.  Such  a  horror  calls  loudly  for  the 
prompt  execution  of  such  laws  as  we  have, 
and  for  the  immediate  passage  of  such  as  are 
required,  to  prevent  so  wicked  a  perilling  of 
human  life.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  the  overloading  of  buildings  in  this 
city.  There  should  be  one  without  delay. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  A.  L.  LINDSLEY. 

The  decimations  in  the  ranks  of  thote  who 
have  won  large  consideration  in  the  Church  for 
their  worth  and  work  continue.  The  Rev. 
A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  so  long  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  the  leading  church  of  the  great  new 
Northwest,  and  for  two  or  'three  years  past 
Professor  of  Theology  at  San  Francisco,  lost 
his  life  on  Sunday,  Aug.  9th,  by  an  accident, 
the  running  away  of  his  carriage  horses.  Guid¬ 
ing  them  safely  for  a  time,  he  was  thrown  out 
as  they  descended  a  hill,  and  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  render  him  unconscious  until  death 
ensued  on  Aug.  12th.  The  Occident  well  says 
in  view  of  this  sudden  calamity :  “  He  died  among 
his  people  in  Portland,  where  he  served  the 
Master  so  long  and  efficiently.  But  sorrow  is 
not  confined  to  Portland,  nor  even  to  Oregon 
and  Washington,  where  Dr.  Lindsley’ s  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  and  executive  skill  had  been  so 
long  and  so  happily  felt.  California  shares  in 
the  bereavement,  and  joins  in  tribute  to  his 
memory.  His  residence  among  us,  and  his 
services  as  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in 
our  Seminary,  had  given  him  immediate  hold 
upon  our  esteem  and  affection.” 

Dr.  Lindsley  was  born  in  Troy  in  1817,  and 
ordained  in  1846.  After  serving  in  the  ministry 
with  acceptance  io  this  State  and  in  Wisconsin, 
he  was  called  to  Portland  in  1868,  where  he 
was  conspicuously  useful  and  influential  for  a 
full  score  of  years.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labors,  and  his  death  is  as  the  sudden  falling 
of  a  great  tree  in  the  forest. 

Our  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sawyer, 
writes  in  a  very  interesting  way,  on  the  second 
page,  of  things  in  East  Tennessee  a  generation 
and  more  ago.  Very  few,  at  the  present  time, 
are  aware  of  the  once  strong  anti- slavery  senti¬ 
ment  in  that  State,  touching  which  our  vener¬ 
able  correspondent  is  able  to  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson  of 
Chicago  and  a  few  others  yet  living  are  able  of 
their  own  knowledge  to  witness  to  the  perfect 
truth  of  our  correspondent’s  statements. 

General  Neal  Dow  says  there  is  less  temper¬ 
ance  sentiment  in  Boston  than  when  he  first 
went  to  the  city — a  condition  of  things  due,  we 
presume,  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  foreign 
born  population.  But  it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
lamented,  for  neither  restrictive  nor  prohibitory 
laws  can  long  be  enforced  in  any  community 
where  a  sturdy  temperance  sentiment  is  want 
ing. 

A  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the  life  and 
services  of  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
D.L/.,  LL.D.,  has  been  appointed  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Tuesday,  Sept.  1st,  to  be  held  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Meadville,  Pa., 
of  which  he  was  the  pastor  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  John  B.  Compton  is  the  Chairman,  and 
F.  F.  Borrell  the  Secretary  of  the  Memorial 
Committee.  Dr.  Edwards  was  widely,  and 
everywhere  favorably  known  throughout  the 
Church,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  labors  and  les¬ 
sons  of  bis  life  should  be  thus  gathered  up.  We 
thank  the  Committee  for  an  invitation  to  the 


Mr.  C.  Boehm  is  an  elder  and  trustee  of  the 
little  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lagonda,  a  town 
in  Missouri.  He  has  a  fancy,  and  his  brethren 
quite  agree  with  him,  that  an  800  pound  bell 
to  sound  out  of  a  Sabbath  morning  from  their 
modest  church  steeple,  would  be  a  means  of 
grace  to  that  community.  Unable  to  buy  such 
brazen  evangel  at  full  figures,  Mr.  C.  Boehm 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  an  opportunity  to 
secure  one  at  second  band.  Lagonda,  Mo.,  is 
his  address. 

LAKES  AND  LAKES! 

By  Alexander  Alison,  D.D. 

Talk  about  lakes!  We  have  them  here  in 
abundance.  There  are  said  to  be  over  seven 
thousand  such  bodies  of  water  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota ;  “  not  frog- ponds  either,  ”  as  the  na¬ 
tives  are  ever  ready  to  assure  you.  A  goodly 
number  of  these  lakes  are  in  and  around  Minne¬ 
apolis,  while  St.  Paul  is  so  richly  endowed  in  the 
same  respect  that  the  “  twins”  cannot  in  this 
direction  make  much  of  a  racket  in  the  way  of 
dispute.  But  it  wouldn’ t  do  for  both  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  even  in  regard  to  what  nature 
has  provided,  so  the  latter  has  White  Bear  Lake 
as  its  rendezvous  in  summer,  while  Lake  Min¬ 
netonka  is  recognized  by  Minneapolitans  as  the 
proper  place  for  a  summer  outing  if  one  does 
not  care  to  travel  jfar  from  home.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  such  summer  resorts  so  easy  of  access  to 
a  large  city.  They  are  certainly  beautiful  and 
refreshing.  The  writer  has,  in  a  sojourn  of  well 
nigh  two  months  in  this  region,  bad  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  of  visiting  all  the  points  of 
attraction  around  these  cities,  and  is  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
“  Twin  Cities,  ”  yea,  of  the  whole  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  should  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  “  My  lines  are  cast 
in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heri¬ 
tage.” 

Speaking  of  the  lakes  reminds  me  that  I  should 
not  fail  to  refer  to  the  unusually  good  opportu¬ 
nities  they  afford  for  a  single  day’s  outing  and 
for  picnic  parties. 

If  a  stranger  will  find  himself  at  the  Union 
Depot  of  either  city  at  8.30  or  9  A.  M.,  he  will 
catch  a  train  for  Wayzata,  a  point  on  Minne¬ 
tonka,  which  he  will  reach  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  he  leaves  the  station  at  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

There  he  will  meet  a  large  and  well  appointed 
steamer,  called  “  The  Belle  of  Minnetonka,  ”  or 
possibly  “The  City  of  St.  Louis,”  although  “The 
Belle,  ”  as  belles  usually  are,  is  the  favorite.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  are  moving.  From  10  A.  M. 
until  about  4  P.  M.  the  voyageur  has  an  ever 
changing  scene  of  beauty.  From  lake  to  lake, 
for  Lake  Minnetonka  is  a  chain  of  lakes,  the 
steamer  gracefally  glides,  until  at  a  place  called 
Spring  Park,^  we  are  allowed  to  go  on  shore  and 
occupy  an  hour  in  eating  lunch,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe- like,  taking  in  the  island.  I  know  of  no 
more  delightful  way  of  spending  a  very  warm 
day  than  by  taking  this  sail.  Nor  will  once  be 
enough.  Like  Niagara  Falls,  it  seems  to  me  the 
more  one  beholds,  the  more  one  admires. 

What  a  place,  too,  for  camping  out,  in  this 
lake  region.  The  other  day  the  writer  enjoyed 


the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  it  is  done  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Four  splendid  young  men,  the  very 
premising  sons  of  the  Itev.  Samuel  H.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul,  have  been  in 
camp  since  the  early  part  of  June.  Of  coarse 
we  had  to  make  the  boys  a  visit.  Accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  is  a  charming  hostess, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Malcolm,  the  successful 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  Chicago  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  Mrs.  Malcolm,  with  whom 
we  all  fell  in  love;  by  the  way,  “Tell  it  not  in 
Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,” 
she  can  tell  a  first  class  story  by  a  first  class 
camp-fire,  such  as  we  had  in  the  evening,  with 
all  the  gusto  of  an  old-time  dominie.  As  a 
minister’s  wife,  Mrs.  Malcolm  is  a  treasure. 

We  all  took  the  train  for  “  Hotel  St.  Louis,  ” 
and  there  met  the  boys  with  row-boats.  They 
soon  had  us  safely  on  “Morse  Island,”  a  spot  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  lakes,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus  homo.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  as  afternoons  usually  are  in  camp.  The- 
evening  brought  us  the  charm  of  such  a  life. 
Having  done  .full  justice  to  a  good  dinner,  and 
it  does  seem  as  if  food  tastes  sweeter  under 
such  conditions,  we  ensconced  ourselves  around 
the  cheery  blaze,  and  it  was  a  royal  fire  the  boys 
had  built;  then  came  the  college  songs.  But 
your  readers  know  all  about  that.  Much  was 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  by  some 
visitors  who  came  in  boats  from  the  opposite 
shore,  just  about  dusk. 

Three  of  them  were  young  ladies  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Allegheny,  making  us  feel  a  little  less 
lonely  that  some  one  had  turned  up  beside  my 
self  to  represent  the  Keystone  State.  What  a 
lovely  time  youth  .  is '  I  confess  to  the  return 
of  the  boyish  feeling.  What  boy  does  not  en¬ 
thuse  over  camping  out?  And  what  man  is 
there  among  us  who  is  in  the  possession  of 
health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind  who  does 
not  feel  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  the  boy  is 
right?  And  where  is  the  man  worthy  of  the 
name  who  cannot  for  the  time  lay  aside  his 
dignity  and  be  once  more  a  boy  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  as  a  “camp-fire,”  and  if  he  cannot  sing,  at 
least  “make  a  joyful  noise,”  or  at  the  proper 
time  convulse  the  camp  in  laughter  by  the 
rendition  of  a  pithy  story : 

“  A  little  nonseiiM  now  and  then. 

Is  relished  by  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men.” 

But  our  happiest  days,  like  the  other  kind, 
have  an  end.  So  had  this  one.  About  ten 
o’clock  we  left  the  island  to  catch  the  train  at 
our  embarking  point.  In  due  time  we  were- 
securely  under  the  dominion  of  “tired  nature’s 
sweet  restorer,  ”  and  as  we  awoke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  found  the  pleasant  experience  of  the 
evening  before  indelibly  inscribed  upon  onr 
minds  and  hearts. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McLaren,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Paul,  expects  to- 
visit  New  York  city  in  about  two  weeks,  and 
spend  three  or  four  weeks  in  that  region,  en¬ 
joying  his  annual  vacation. 

Dr.  McLaren  has  done  a  most  remarkable- 
work  in  St.  Paul.  His  church,  the  Central,  is 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  masonry  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  having  cost  considerably  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  Doctor  has  been  twelve 
years  in  charge,  and  during  that  time  has  built 
up  around  him  a  large  and  flourishing  congrega¬ 
tion  united  and  harmonious  in  every  good  word 
and  work. 

Another  grand  work  has  been  done  in  St. 
Paul  b>  the  Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  pastor 
of  the  Dayton-avenue  Church  on  Summit  HiU, 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  fine  residence  section 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Hamilton  College  (many  of  his  parishioneiy 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  are  also 
of  the  Hamilton  alumni)  has  been  in  charge 
of  this  important  field  for  fifteen  years.  It  ia 
his  first  charge.  He  has  brought  it  up  from 
the  ground.  The  building  is  also,  like  the  Cen¬ 
tral,  a  new  one.  Its  style  of  architecture,  to  the 
eye  uneducated  in  the  rules  of  art  would  seem 
peculiar.  But  its  talented  designer,  the  rising 
young  architect,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul, 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  work  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  for  the  Dayton-avenue  Church  will  be  a 
standing  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  did  not  throw  away  his  opportunities  when 
he  was  abroad  as  a  student  of  true  architecture 
and  the  old  masters  of  the  builder’s  craft.  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  pastor  of  this  beautiful  new  edi¬ 
fice,  was  tempted  last  year  by  a  call  to  a  fine 
church  in  Michigan,  but  his  people  rose  up  in 
protest,  and  he  did  not  go.  Last  spring  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  congregation  that  it  would  be  a. 
proper  thing  to  give  this  pastor  a  six  months” 
leave  of  absence  that  he  might  travel  in  the- 
East.  •  He  left  in  the  spring,  and  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country,  although  he  does  not 
begin  work  again  in  his  parish  until  about  the- 
first  of  October. 

He  has,  during  his  trip,  girdled  the  globe.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  good  people  of  Dayton-avenue  will  hear 
some  interesting  things  about  this  vacation  of 
their  beloved  pastor,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  from  all 
I  can  hear  about  his  talents,  is  just  the  man  to 
present  a  bill  of  fare  in  this  direction  that  wiU 
tempt  the  appetite  of  the  most  fastidious  liter¬ 
ary  epicure. 

While  Pastor  Edwards  has  been  gone,  his  Ses¬ 
sion  has  taken  splendid  care  of  everything,  as 
the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  personally  observe. 

Ex-Sentaor  McMillan,  who,  by  the  way,  ia 
a  member  of  the  “  Re’dsion  Committee,  ”  is  one 
of  the  elders  in  the  Dayton-avenue  Church,  and 
others  of  the  Session  are  such  men  as  Judge 
Baldwin,  W.  L.  Wilson  (one  whose  name  is 
known  to  all  the  friends  of  Garrison,  Phillips, 
and  Tappan  of  Abolitionist  fame),  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Ford.  Mr.  Ford  is  the  son  of  one  of 
our  distinguished  missionaries  to  Syria,  and 
was  himself  born  there.  Surely  Mr.  Edwards  is 
strong  with  such  a  Session. 

Your  correspondent  was  permitted  to  conduct 
a  communion  service  for  this  church,  and  he 
will  never  forget  the  sweet  and  hallowed  ex¬ 
periences  of  that  saintly  fellowship. 

The  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  this  region  in  July  and  August  is  a 
surprise  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  such  things  during  the  summer  in  the  East, 
i.  e.,  in  the  large  cities.  Of  course  there  are  a 
great  many  strangers  here  in  summer  from 
everywhere,  and  this  may  to  some  extent  ac¬ 
count  for  it. 

The  Sabbath  day  is  not  neglected,  it  can  be 
heartily  said,  in  the  Northwest,  i.  e.,  by  the 
people  of  God.  There  is  great  reason  for  thank¬ 
fulness  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  taking 
such  a  hold  in  this  new  country,  and  command¬ 
ing,  as  it  must  always,  such  an  influence  for 
truth  and  righteousness.  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  people  here  are  merely  after  the 
dollar.  While  they  are  “not  slothful  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  they  are  also  “fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord.”  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Who¬ 
ever  saw  any  real  incompatibility  between  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  Lord  and  fidelity  to  one’s  own  earthly 
interests?  Give  me  a  man  who  is  faithful  to 
the  Lord,  and  I  wilt  show  you  a  man  who  is 
faithful  to  man,  himself,  of  course,  included. 
This  is  also  true  conversely.  Fidelity  in  a  virtue 
that  is  large  enough  to  go  around  both  hemis¬ 
pheres,  to  wit,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual. 

There  are  other  churches  here,  in  both  these 
cities,  great,  grand  organiaztions,  of  which  I 
would  like  to  speak,  but  this  letter  is  too  long 
already.  More  anon. 


XUM 


THE  CELEBRATION  AT  BENNINGTON.  iHiubtCte  QUb  CllUrCllCS.  j 

Lut  week’s  double  celebration,  in  commemo-  _ , - 

ation  of  one  of  the  history-making  battles  of  NEW  YORK, 

be  Revolution,  and  of  the  admission  of  Ver-  new  Yoke  City. — The  Rev.  J.  Ford  Sutton, 
nont  into  the  Union,  occurred  on  a  day  which  D.D.,  who  has  been  on  the  Continent  with  his 
.  ,  .  1  _  J  family  during  most  of  his  absence,  now  of  more 

lorbade  mention  of  it  in  our  columns,  and  now  ^  year’s  duration,  expects  to  sail  from 

it  has  become  almost  ancient  history.  But  as  Hamburg  for  this  port,  Sept.  4th.  He  assures 
,  „  .  .  *  us  that  the  companionship  of  The  EvANaEUST 

here  are  events  m  ancient  history  whic  cheered  him  not  a  little  during  the  past 

themselves  very  closely  to  all  succeeding  events,  fifteen  months.  His  address  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
go  that  anniversary  has  more  than  a  temporary  257  West  Thirty-6fth  Street,  New  York. 

_  ^  _  ...  OwEQO. — The  Rev.  A.  C.  McKenzie  has  been 

interest.  The  arrangements  for  the  celebration  vacation  in  the  Adirondack  region, 

appear  to  have  been  in  every  way  most  appro-  ^nd  going  thence  to  Montreal,  has  611ed  St. 
priate.  The  battle  monument  which  was  dedi-  I^ul’s  pulpit  in  the  absence  of  Pastor  Barclay  of 
^  the  Canada  Church,  who  is  in  Europe.  The 

cated  and  transferred  to  the  keeping  oi  tne  Montreal  Witness  hopes  that  the  Owego  preach - 
State  was  not  unworthy  of  the  brave  struggle  er  will  come  that  way  again,  as  he  is  much 

it  i.  to  k«^p  in  memotr,  nor  of  tb.  .tondnrf  of  c.  Bate,  of  Parma 
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SONGS  OF  PRAISE  SERIES 


Dainty  Foods 
Demand  it. 


IN  EVERY  Re. 
ceipt  that  calls  for 
baking  powder, 
use  the  “Royal.” 
Better  results  will 
be  obtained  because  it  is 
the  purest.  It  will  make 
the  food  lighter,  sweeter, 
of  finer  flavor,  more  di¬ 
gestible  and  wholesome. 
It  is  always  reliable  and 
uniform  in  its  work. 

“I  have  found  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  superior  to  all  others. 

“  C.  Gorju,  Chef,  Delmonico's  " 


I  the  beautiful  in  art  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  ^  Presbyterian  minister,  the 

attained  to.  The  addresses  made  on  the  occa-  Rev.  Chandler  Bates,  who  came  from  Vermont 

.l»o,  ^pecillp  b,  tb.  omtor  of  Urn  day,  ex-  ‘of  bi.'fL™,*  noxfto 

Minister  Phelps,  and  by  President  Harrison,  Centre,  on  which  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  singularly  appropriate.  stands.  Russell  grew  up  in  the  Sunday- 

.  ®  ^  _  school  and  church  to  which  ms  father  minis- 

The  battle  of  Benningtcki,  few  as  were  the  fQj.  number  of  years.  He  settled  on  his 

numbers  engaged,  was  one  of  the  momentous  father’s  farm  and  became  a  highly  respected 

.  ....  _ _ Wom  Th<Mio-h  und  uscful  oian.  Mr.  Bates  held  many  public 

incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  ug  j  gjjj  private  trusts,  and  was  faithful  in 

only  Vermonters  were  engaged  on  the  American  nii_  was  assessor  for  two  terms,  judge  of 

side  it  had  a  national  significance,  for  it  was  sessions  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty 
"  ’  .  _  ^  ®  ,  J.  years,  a  trusts  executor  m  many  estates,  and 

the  precursor  of  Saratoga,  and  contributed  friend  of  all,  the  guardian  of  the  widow 
much  to  the  winning  of  that  decisive  battle  of  ^ud  orphans.  Mr.  Bates  was  very  modest,  and 
the  war.  All  American  citizens,  therefore,  owe  though  an  attendant  and  supporter  of  the 
gratitude  to  Vermont,  and  that  is  a  happy  occa- 

*  “  .  ,  .  ,  '  ^  .  , ,  church  until  four  years  ago.  He  was  soon 

Sion  which  reminds  a  country  of  so  acceptable  mianimously  chosen  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder, 
a  debt.  and  when  the  revival  of  last  year  began,  he  was 

Mr  Phelps’  oration  briefiy  and  aptly  reviewed  an  elder  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 

the  bi.«,ry  of  lbo.0  .timog  .i„e.  .bowiog  .be  “i.'.trSl'.ime 

Reep  significance  of  the  event  in  the  history  of  j  ^pacher  of  a  Bible-class  and  secretary  and  treas- 
the  country,  and  bringing  out  the  generous  urer  of  the  Sundiy-school.  The  revival  was 
self  devotion  of  the  brave  Vermonters  in  a  greatly  promoted  by  him,  and  he  rejoiced  great- 
struggle  in  which  they  had  not  only  no  per-  ly  the  work  which  added  to  the  church  twice 
Bvruggie  m  J  u-  .  *7  as  many  members  as  the  church  then  bad.  His 

sonal  interest,  but  of  which  the  result  for  was  very  tender,  and  he  was  wonderfully 

them  of  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Colonies  was  moved  by  the  prayers  and  testimonies  of  the 
at  least  doubtful.  In  an  impromptu  speech  converts  to  the  saving  grace  of  God.  At  the 
u-  u  T>  xxraa  x-oHxmI  t/k  tnalrA  funeitil  the  large  house,  his  late  residence,  was 

which  President  Harrison  wm  to  make  ^  hundred  or  more  who 

and  which  was  marked  by  that  felicity  which  listened  to  the  services  through  the  open  win- 
has  been  so  manifest  a  feiture  of  his  many  dows  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house.  The  pas- 
public  utterances,  he  dwelt  upon  the  anomalous  tor.  Rev,  G.  L.  Hamilton,  was  assisted  by  Rev. 
Ldl«o.  of  Ver„c..  doriox  hil 

and  brought  to  the  State  the  meed  of  praise  brother,  Dr.  Newton  Bates,  who  is  a  govern- 

«  VI  1 _ _ _ U  _ A.  _ _ J  _ _ A.  XT^ _ 1 


FOR  EVANGELICAL  CHURCHES. 

Q  r rw  i  rv  Q  o  n  r'l-n Ki  i  m  Hitchoock,  Eddt,  and  Munox.  tried  and  approved  by  nearly 

l^cirmina  oanctorum  8,000  churches.  “The  nearest  perfection.” 

Hymns  and  Songs  for  Social  and  Sabbath  Worship  ?^o“; 

of  “  Carmlna  Sanctorum."  In  new  and  attractive  binding,  is  widely  used  in  smaller  and  suburban  cnurches. 

Q^rti-ro  Dv*o!ca  Lewis  W.  Mudoe,  D.  D.,  has  been  adopted  by  many  leading  churches  for 

OLIII^O  Ul  r  I  Aloe  social  meetings,  and  by  many  smaller  churches  for  all  occasions. 

Uv/nrirvo  on /-I  Qr\r>rre  nf  Praico  By  Dr*.  Hitchcock,  Eddt,  and  Schaff,  Is  still  used 
riyrnnS  ano  pongs  OI  r  r  AIoG  in  hundreds  of  city  churches,  and  it  is  the  peer  of  any 
book  yet  offered. 

(New.)  By  Dr.  T.  DbWitt  Tadmaoe,  combines  the  hymnology  of  the  past  with  that 
Ally  V  LIlLieO  of  onr  own  time.  One  hundred  of  the  very  best  of  Gospel  Hymns  and  460  taken  from 
Carmlna  Sanctorum.  The  best  of  the  old  and  the  new.  “The  marriage  of  1790  with  1890.” 

TUo  C.xo  nxirfkl  Sno  I  Ux/rv^nal  Charles  Cothbert  Hall,  D.D.,  and  Sioismund 

I  nC  UVangcIlGAI  nyimiAl  Lasar,  has  an  appreciative  and  increasing  constituency. 

Free  examination  copies  of  the  above  mailed  to  the  address  of  Pastors  and  Music  Committees  upon  request. 
Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUMMER  CUARITfES. 


from  all  her  sister  States,  “Worthy  Vermont!”  i  meat  officer  and  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Later  in  the  day,  at  the  banquet.  President  Hospital  at  Mare  Island,  California,  could  not 

_  .  wLiixx  leave  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  brother  and 

Harnson,  m  spite  of  a  severe  cold  cai^t  while  kindred.  The  floral 

makiug  a  speech  in  a  pourmg  ram  the  oay  be-  offerings  of  sympathizing  friends  were  many, 

fore  at  Albany,  made  a  more  studied,  but  a  appropriate,  and  beautiful.  It  seems,  now 

no  less  apt  address.  In  it  he  utt^  his  con-  that  he  is  gone,  that  the  light  has  gone  out  of 

...  , V  .  _ ........  Lo.  .  nnrLn.!  o  4-xnxx>  wRan  the  church  US  Well  as  out  of  his  own  home.  A 

Fiction  that  the  country  has  reached  a  time  when 

we  may  take  a  large  part  in  the  great  tiansac-  jesus.  His  wife  and  daughter  are  both  mem- 
tions  of  the  world,  and  his  hope  that  our  people  bers  of  the  church,  and  are  able  to  say  through 
are  prepared  to  insist  that  the  American  flag  their  tears,  “Thy  will  be  done.” 
shall  again  be  seen  upon  the  sea,  and  repeated  Lyons.  The  Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  D  D.,  re- 

^  ^  ..  „  J  Aiu. _ cently  preached  a  sermon  to  his  congregation 

the  emphatic  utterances  made  at  AJ^y  in  from  Exodus  xiv.  15:  “Speak  unto  the  children 
favor  of  that  sound  financial  policy  which  in-  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward,”  which  took  no 
Bures  that  every  dollar  of  paper  issued  shall  be  discouraging  view  of  the  church  and  the  pros- 
as  good  as  a  dollar  in  gold.  •  Pfcts  of  religion  generally  He  ^ked  among 

®  _ _  other  things,  Are  the  Red  Sea  difficulties  be 

fxixABmwe  fore  US  ?  Has  the  Spirit  of  worldUuess  Crept  iuto 

“  _  the  Church?  Are  theie  restless  days  of  ques- 

Within  recent  years  the  cry  for  relief  of  the  tioning  and  doubt  ?  Do  you  fear  the  religious 
poor  children  of  our  cities  in  the  summer  season  agitation  of  the  present  ?  Fear  none  of  these 

has  been  rolled  as  a  burden  upon  the  hearts  Go  forward  1  This  is  the  will  of  God. 

-  J  1.  We  are  not  to  stand  still.  A  little  time  ago 

of  Christian  people  everywhere,  and  more  has  ffigpg  heated  discussion  in  all  our  Presby- 
been  attempted  and  accomplished  in  their  be-  terian  churches  concerning  the  Revision  of  the 
half  thftn  the  most  sanguine  could  have  con-  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  little 
eeived  nossible  a  decade  aeo  discussion  concerning  the  inerrancy 

.  .  J  e.  •  i  *  XI.-  -x  of  the  Scriptures,  brought  forward  prominently 

The  Children  s  Aid  Society  of  this  city  was  Y}j  the  Inaugural  of  Professor  Briggs.  Many 

among  the  first  to  institute  the  system  of  so-  good  people  in  the  Church  feated  these  discus- 
called  “  Fresh  Air”  charities  for  the  well  being  sions  would  be  disastrous  to  the  spiritual  inter- 

-  ^  _ _ xxF  .....  exxn.xxTxxxiie.x  .iiirinir  ^*8  of  thc  Church.  What  has  been  the  result? 

of  the  poor  children  of  our  tenenwnts  during  ^  geriouslv  interfered  with  the  work  of  the 

the  heated  term.  In  this  they  followed  a  Imo  Church  and  the  progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
marked  out  by  the  New  York  Times,  under  the  in  the  earth?  The  statistics  of  our  Church  just 
direction  of  Mr.  Jennings,  which  had  initiated  published,  give  the  gratifying  information  that 

...  _ _ T  of....  more  persons  have  united  with  it  during  the 

the  day  excursions  for  poor  children.  Later 

another  great  newspaper  took  up  the  work,  and  gQ  gg  j  ^qow,  more  than  ever  before;  and 
into  the  treasury  of  its  Fresh  Air  Fund  the  dol-  more  has  been  given  (though,  as  you  know,  it 
lars  and  dimes  of  the  rich  and  poor  throughout  bas  been  a  year  in  which  it  has  been  hard  for 

1  ,  J  .  _ our  people  to  give)  to  the  great  benevolent 

the  land  are  being  poured.  „  .  causese  of  the  Church.  “  After  citing  our  latest 

The  Children’s  Summer  House  at  Bath  Beach,  atatistics  as  to  contributions  and  the  increase 
Long  Island,  and  the  Seaside  Sanitarium  at  of  members.  Dr.  Ostrander  asked:  How  long 
West  End,  Coney  Island,  are  both  maintained  **  Church  to  die  out  at  that  rate  ? 

u  XU  .-.u-ij  *  A-j  a  ..-..x..  rru.,  And  what  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Presbyterian 

by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  The  purpore  of  church,  is  true  also  in  regard  to  other  church- 

the  Summer  House  at  Bath  Beach  is  to  afford  'Phg  population  of  our  country  is  increas- 
the  little  girls  who  attend  the  industrial  schools  ing  with  marvelous  rapidity,  but  church-mem- 
of  the  Society,  a  place  where  they  may  be  sent  ^rehip  increases  even  more  rapidly.  _  At  the 
.  ,  ,  , .  J  T,  „  .  beginning  of  the  century  it  was  one  in  four- 

to  enjoy  a  week’s  vacation  under  the  most  j ^^e  United  States  had  a  popula- 

favorable  auspices.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the  tion  of  38,000,000:  then  there  were  6,673,000 
most  charming  that  could  have  been  selected;  communicants,  one  in  six  of  our  population  a 

it  overlooks  the  lower  Bay,  the  Narrows,  and  xJ°  ^?u®  population 

^  “  .  had  become  50,000,000;  then  the  communicants 

Staten  Island.  The  great  sea-going  steamers  10,000,000,  one  in  five  a  member  of  the 

pass  within  full  view,  while  the  excursion  boats  church.  In  1890,  63,000,000,  and  the  members 

to  Rockaway  and  Coney  Island  add  variety  to  of  churches  21,000,000,  more  than  one  in  four. 


the  pictnre. 


The  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  pleas-  dying  ont  ? 


Does  this  look  as  though  the  Church  of  Christ 


ore  of  the  little  visitors  are  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  character.  Besides  the  main  dormitory. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

SCKANTON. — Rev.  D.  W.  Skellenger  of  Albany 


dining-room,  and  enclosed  play-room,  there  are  been  called  to  the  Washburn- street  Presby- 
three  beautiful  cottages  on  the  grounds,  all  Church,  Scranton,  Pa. 


gifts  of  benevolent  ladies.  One  is  set  apart  COLORADO, 

solely  for  crippled  children,  while  the  others  Fort  Colxins. — Rev.  Edward  F,  Walker,  pas- 
.Lx.  Ha-  t®*"  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort  Collins, 

rereive  the  overflow  when  the  principal  dor-  Colorado,  has  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
mitory  is  crowded.  The  surprise  of  the  little  sign  at  the  coming  meeting  of  Presbytery,  that 
girls  upon  their  first  introduction  to  these  he  may  enter  upon  evangelistic  work.  He  pur- 


sweet  dormitories,  where  cleanliness  and  poses  to  soon  move  eastward,  but  for  the  pres- 

®Dt>  “7  pastor  or  churches  desiring  his  services 
purity  reign  supreme,  is  charmmg,  and  the  addi^  him  at  Fort  Collins,  ^lorado. 

neatness  and  perfection  of  all  the  appointments  WISCONSIN 

are  both  means  of  education,  and  a  source  of  „  ™  - 

Racine.— The  Law  and  Order  League  have 
uimccusto  ed  p  ^ure.  ...  been  arresting  the  saloon-keepers  who  opened 

It  IS  impossible,  within  the  brief  space  per-  their  places  on  the  Sabbath,  and  have  nad  a 
mitted  for  such  an  article,  to  enumerate  all  the  lively  time,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  quiet 
opportunities  for  enjoyment  afforded  the  chil-  Sabbath.  The  saloon  men  have  banded  together 

.a  K.,*  _ ij  sent  a  delegation  to  Milwaukee  to  solicit 

^en  while  at  Bath,  but  this  description  would  financial  aid  from  the  brewers  in  the  light 
be  very  incomplete  without  mention  being  mede  against  the  Law  and  Order  League.  The  League 
of  the  salt  water  bathing.  Nothing  is  half  so  has  a  fund  of  |5,000,  and  as  the  prosecutions 
fascinating  to  the  children  as  their  daily  plunge  under  tne  State  law,  the  expense  is 

_ -  xwa  lx  _ _ X  Tx  •  XU  •  -x  trifling,  whereas  the  saloon  men  have  to  pay  for 

and  frohe  in  the  salt  water.  It  is  worth  a  visit  t^eir  tide  individually.  There  will  be  a  vlgox- 
to  Bath  to  witness  their  unlimited  delight  in  ©us  effort  to  maintain  the  existing  Sabbath  law. 
this  aquatic  privilege.  Appleton. — The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Gardiner  for 

The  Seaside  Sanitarium  is  devoted  entirely  to  six  years  the  popular  pastor  at  AIppleton,  has 

the  reception  of  sick  infants  attended  by  their  ®  d*®  Prrebyterian  Church  at 

..  ..  ,  .  X  . ,  ,  ,  Chatham,  N.  J.  He  will  occupy  his  present 

mothers,  thus  performing  a  double  work  of  puipit  until  the  meeting  of  Winnebago  Presby- 
charity.  It  is  truly  marvelous  to  see  the  effect  tery.  Sept.  8th. 

of  the  sea  air  upon  the  sick  and  emaciated  Richland  Centre.  —  The  Rev,  Richard  A. 
infants.  Great  care  is  taken  by  the  physicians  Glarx,  late  of  Laneslraro,  Minnesota,  bas  ac- 
who  make  the  examinations,  that  no  cases  of  J?  *^®  Presbyterian  Church 

contagious  disease  are  admitted.  The  Sam-  upon  his  work  there.  Correspondents  will 
tarium  is  kept  open  until  September,  and  dur-  please  note  his  change  of  address. 


shouldered,  smooth-shaven,  serene,  and  benig¬ 
nant,  and  with  an  air  of  mingled  gentleness 
and  power.  His  looks  instantly  win  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  the  first  tones  of  his  deep,  rich,  and 
so  evidently  sincere  voice,  at  once  fasten  atten¬ 
tion  and  touch  every  heart.  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  his  theme,  nothing  sim¬ 
pler  or  truer  than  his  treatment  of  it,  or 
plainer  and  more  direct  than  his  personal  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  to  all  present.  “There  remaineth, 
therefore,  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.”  It  was 
in  every  word  of  it  a  radical  Gospel  sermon, 
with  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  how,  and  only 
how,  this  divine  rest  may  come  to  one;  as  rest 
from  guilt,  rest  from  the  powers  of  sin,  and  rest 
in  the  peace  and  the  hopes,  that  coming  from 
above,  reach  infinitely  beyond.  As  he  finished, 
it  was  manifest  that  all  felt  grateful  that  in  his 
Christlike  love  for  souls  he  had  dealt  so  plainly 
and  honestly  with  all. 

Decision  in  a  Church  Case. — Mount  Tabor 
Baptist  (3hurch,  six  miles  south  of  Lebanon,  in 
Indiana,  was  organized  in  1835,  and  as  ever 
since,  until  recent  months,  been  known  has  the 
regular  Baptist  Church,  and  conformed  to  the 
views  of  that  organization.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  a  part  of  the  congregation  departed  from 
the  originally  adopted  articles  of  faith,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  become  more  liberal  in  their  mode  and 
teachings.  This  move  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  other  portion  of  the  church,  who,  however,  i 
were  in  the  minority.  The  majority  immedi- 1 
ately  proceeded  to  the  expulsion  of  those  mem 
bers  who  did  not  agree  with  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  the  matter  was  then  taken  up  to 
the  Danville  Association.  The  minority  was 
recognized  Dy  the  Association  to  be  the  regular 
Baptist  Church,  but  the  majority  party  refused 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Association. 
The  majority  being  in  possession  of  the  church 
property  and  defying  the  church  authorities, 
the  minority  then  brought  suit  for  ejectment. 
The  trial,  which  took  place  a  month  since,  was 
hotly  contested  by  both  sides,  and  occupied 
eight  days  of  the  court,  during  which  time 
many  witnesses,  expert  in  all  questions  of 
church  government,  testified  in  the  case.  When 
all  rest^,  Judge  Hill  of  the  Circuit  Court  ruled 
that  the  minority  having  held  to  the  articles  of 
faith  as  originally  adopted  by  the  Mount  Tabor 
Church  at  its  organization,  are  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  church  property  in  dispute,  and 
should  be  put  in  possession  thereof. 

A  GREAT  FUTURE  FOR  THE  JEW. 

When  we  see  what  great  work  the  Jews  of 
Europe  have  done  despite  the  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  of  ages  of  restriction,  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  what  may  not  be  hoped  from  the  Jews  of 
America  I  That  the  Jew  is  by  nature  as  well 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  husbandman,  or  of  a 
sailor,  or  of  a  soldier,  or  of  an  artisan,  as  for 
those  of  a  trader  or  a  money-changer,  any 
Christian  may  satisfy  himself  by  simply  taking 
a  concordance  of  the  Scriptjres,  old  and  new, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  and  referring  to  the  oc¬ 
cupations  therein  cit^.  He  will  find  that  the 
occupations  of  the  Jews  when  they  possessed 
Palestine  were  at  least  as  various  as  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  English  under  Elizabeth  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  by  a  concordance  of  Shakes- 

g>are.  What  was  the  command  of  the  Lord  of 
osts  to  the  Jews  who  were  deported  from  Je¬ 
rusalem  into  Babylonia?  “Build  to  yourselves 
houses,  and  dwell  therein;  till  your  gardens, 
and  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof.”  Have  not  the 
Jews  of  our  own  day  faithfully  obeyed  this 
command  ever  since  they  found  a  refuge  in 
New  Jersey  from  those  persecutions,  “not  re¬ 
ligious,”  of  1880  and  1881,  in  the  course  of 
which  Professor  Rohling  of  Prague  was  not 
ashamed  to  charge  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  then 
in  his  ninety  ninth  year,  with  encouraging  “  the 
sacrifice  of  Gentile  maidens  at  the-  Passover”? 
Has  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith  forgotten  that  this 
same  atrocious  calumny  was  levelled  at  the 
Jews  of  Damascus  by  a  “consular  officer” — not 
English,  indeed,  but  French — no  longer  ago  than 
in  1847?  That  the  Jew  is  by  nature  gifted 
above  many  other  races  of  men,  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  me  to  assert.  But  such  is  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  ages  of  Christendom,  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity  being  itself  a  witness 
to  the  assertion.  Granting  the  Jew  to  be  only 
the  equal,  intellectually  and  morally,  of  other 
men,  what  right  or  reason  has  any  man  to  af¬ 
firm  of  him  that  by  a  law  of  his  nature  his 
presence  as  a  citizen,  enjoying  equal  rights 
with  other  citizens,  in  a  land  of  liberty  and  of 
plenty,  must  prove  a  blight,  and  not  a  blessing, 
to  that  land  and  to  all  its  inhabitants,  of  what¬ 
ever  lineage  and  of  whatever  faith  ? — Isaac  Besht 
Bendavid,  in  North  American  Review  for  Sep¬ 
tember. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Prenbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Eureka,  III. 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7:30  p.m. 

F.  A.  CoRNEUSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  Sept.  Slat,  at 
7:30  P.M.,  in  the  Cliurch  at  Chlttenango. 

A.  H.  Fahnbstoch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Viucennes  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Rockport,  Indiana,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  8th.  at 
7:30  P.M.  Blackford  Coudit,  Stated  Clerk. 

Terre  Haute,  Aug.  3, 1891. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  meet  in  Sumner, 
Neb.,  Sept.  8tu.  at  750  p.m.  Delegates  please  send  names 
at  once  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Roff,  pastor  of  Sumner  Church. 

J.  H.  Reynard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Central  Citj .  Neb.  Aug.  7th,  1891. 

The  Fall  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cairo  is 
to  be  held  In  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  opening  Friday  even¬ 
ing  September  4th,  at  7:30,  P.  M.  B.  C.  Swan,  Stated 
Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Canton,  S.  1).,  Tuesday.  Sept.  8th.  1891.  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Sessions  should  send  their  records 
to  this  meeting.  T.  B.  Boughton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Winnebago  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Merrill,  Wls., 
Sept.  8th.  at  7:30  p.m.  Henry  L.  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Merrill,  Wis.,  Aug.  1.5th,  1891. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday ,  Sept. 
15th,  at  7:30  p.m.  Bernard  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Muncle  meets  at  Tipton,  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  8th,  7:30  p.m.  Charles  Little,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  the  North 
Chapel  in  Elmira.  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  2  p.m.  Charles 
C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Schuyler  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  Augusta,  Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sqpt.  8th,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Sessional  Records  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting.  J ohn 
G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneya 
will  be  held  at  the  chapri  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Geneva,  on  Monday,  Aug.  31,  at  2  p.m, 

J.  W.  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Fall  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego 
will  be  held  at  Richfield  SpriMS,  Tuesd^,  Sept.  8th.  at 
7:30  P.M.  Frank  H.  Coffhan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meetings  at  Hammondsport,  opening  Tuesday  gening. 
Sept.  8th.  at  7:30  p.m.  M.  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  North 
Church,  Kalamazoo,  Tuesday,  SM)t.  8th,  at  7:30  p.m. 

J.  A.  KANNBY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Alma,  Mich., 
Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  7:30  p.m. 

I  J.  T.  Oxtoby,  stated  Clerk. 

I  The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  meet  in  Montl- 
cello,  lud.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  14th.  at  7:30  p.m. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Wooster  will  meet  in  the  Wayne 
Church,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  7  p.m.  F.  K.  Davis, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Flint  stacds  adjourned  to  me»t 
at  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  15th,  at  7:30  P.M.  Georoe  S,  Wood- 
hull,  Slated  Clerk. 

Marlette,  Mich.,  Aug.  10th,  1801. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul,  Thursday,  October  8th,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Maurice  D.  Edwards. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  Zlst, 
1891,  at  7  P.M.  Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Mount  Morris,  Aug.  22d. 

The  Presbytery  of  Highland  will  meet  at  Corning, 
Kansas.  Tuesday,  Sept  8tb,  at  7:30  p.m.  George  Haqer- 
MAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6tb,  at  2  p.m.  H.  M.  Clark,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Battle  Creek,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th, 
1801.  at  7:30  p.a.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  bold  its  stated 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canton,  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  28tb,  at  7:W  p.m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Westtown.  N.  Y.,  on  the  third  Monday  (86th) 
of  September,  1801,  at  7:30  p.m.  David  F.  Bonner,  Stated 

Florida,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  28d. 

IN  HEMORIAM.— The  various  articles  of  Church  Furniture 
are  being  largely  used  for  Memorials.  Special  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  tor  iJy  article  desired.  J.  A  K.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St, 
New  York.  J® 


MARRIAGES. 

,  Smith— Lokey. — By  Rev.  John  H.  Anghey,  Aug.  80th, 
1891,  In  Paul’s  Valley,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  J.  A.  Smith  and  Miss  Emma  C.  Lokey,  both  of 
White  Bead  Hill  Ind.  Ter. 

NOTICES. 


MINUTER  AND  REPORTR-GENERAL  ARREMBLY. 

Cloth-bound  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891 
can  be  secured  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  forwarding  25c.  per  copy  to  the  under¬ 
signed.  The  price  to  all  other  persons  Is,  cloth-bound 
Minutes,  $1.50;  paper-covered  Minutes,  $1.00. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1891,  cloth-bound  In  vol¬ 
umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  25c.  per  volume. 
The  price  ta  all  other  persons  Is,  cloth-bound  volumes, 
60c.;  paper-covered  copies,  25c. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  in  paper  covers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  usual,  free  of  charge  to  ministers  of  Presby¬ 
teries  which  have  paid  in  full  the  mileage  apportion¬ 
ments  due  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  sessions 
of  vacant  Churches.  Address 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 

950  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 

DISCOVERY  DAY. 

Discovery  Day,  October  11th,  this  year,  falls  upon  Sun¬ 
day,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Pan  Republic 
Congress  Executive  Committee  have  called  upon  the 
ministers  and  teachers  throughout  the  world  to  take  as 
their  text  that  day,  the  words  from  Leviticus  25:10,  that 
are  cast  in  the  everlasting  bronze  of  the  bell  that  rang 
out  from  the  steeple  of  Independence  Hall  on  July  4th, 
1776,  the  news  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
these  United  States  of  America  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress :  “  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

They  also  request  that  the  subject  matter  of  their  dis¬ 
course  should  be  the  Discovery  of  America,  what  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  has  been  to  the  world,  and  its  promise  for  the 
future.  They  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  that  day  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  AVm.  O.  McDowell,  20  Spruce  Street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  they  will  be  carefully  bound  and  preserved 
for  future  generations.  The  full  committee  will  meet  in 
Indedendance  HaU  the  following  day,  October  12th,  and 
there  adopt  an  address  to  all  people  and  complete  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  “  Human  Frtseaom  Lea^e.” 

(Signed,)  W,  O.  McDowell,  Secy. 

20  Spruce  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

"VYTOODLAWN  Station  (24tb  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
W  Office.  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


VAN  HOUTEN’S 

Cocoa 

^  “Best  &  does  Fartbest.” 


f  ^  "Cap'en  Ctt‘t!e\ 

SpwvAF  )  Xnows  a  good  thing,  j 

M  ^J\  (  f  tell  ye;  and  when  i 

mV/  '  f[e  hails  a  better ! 

I  /  I  J  ^  S}rink  than  Van  j 

jf  1  i  \  ?  ^outen’s  Cocoa  | 

j  Jle'll  make  a 

cap’en  cuttle.  ‘  -  J 

perfectlyTureT'^ 

\  VAN  HOUTEN’S  PATENT  PROCESS  j 

1  increaM* by  SOfeb cent,  the  solnbility  of  f'.e  < 

I  flesh-forming  elements,  making  of  the  cocoa] 
bean  an  easily  digested,  delicious,  nourish-  J 
ing  and  stimulating  drink,  readily  assimilated  1 
even  by  the  most  delicate.  T 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Van  HoursN's  auJ  take  < 

I  no  substitute.  a^If  not  obtainable  enclo-e  4 
2>ots.  to  either  Van  Hooten  A  ZOON,  106  J 
BesdeStreet,  New  York.  or45  Wabash  Ave.,] 
Chicago,  and  a  can.  containing  enough  for  35  ] 
to  40  cups  will  be  mailed.  Mention  this  • 
publication.  Prepared  only  by  the  inventors  4 
Van  Houtxn  A  Zoon,  Weesp,  Holland.  4 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

7t  O  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The*  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  23d,  1891. 
The  Faculty  will  meet  incoming  students' in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room  at  10  a.m.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m.  of 
the  same  day.  'Fhe  opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  in  Adams  Chapel, 
Thursday,  Sept.  24th,  at  3  p.m.  Students  are  urged  to  be 
present  on  the  day  of  opening.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
earlier  arrival. 

E.  M.  Kinoslet,  Recorder. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

The  term  for  1891-1892  opens  on  Tuesday,  September 
16th.  Distribution  of  rooms  on  that  day.  For  catalogues 
apply  to 

PROF.  T.  H.  ROBINSON. 

816  Ridge  Avenne,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  The  term 
opens  Sept.  16, 1891.  For  catalogue  or  other  Information 
address  Willis  J.  Beecher,  clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn, 
New  York. 

THE  BETHANY  INSTITUTE  COURSE. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bethany  Insti¬ 
tute,  No.  105  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ruliffson, 
clo^*'  account  of  the  work  of  the  year  just 

There  have  been  special  encouragements  in  the  nnmber 
of  students  and  the  practical  results  of  their  Christian 
labors.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  to  give  the  esst  ntial 
training  and  experience  to  those  seeking  preparation  for 
missionary  work  at  home  or  abroad. 

Churches  and  Chris¬ 
tian  EndMvor  Societies,  who  desire  such  a  course  will 
receive  this  Manu^,  containing  all  neceeeary  informa* 
Hon,  on  writing  to  Rev.  A.  G.  Ruliffson,  106  East  17th  St., 
New  York  City. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  17. 
Matriculation  of  students  In  Stewart  Hall.  Oratory 
at  11  A.M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day. 
Introductory  Lecture  on  Friday,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Aiken. 

Brown  Brothers  Ac  Co., 

PHILA-,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
connected  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

W«  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first  class  Invest*  j 

^vorable’  terms  and  make  ^dlTCt/on'of  Securities 

“J*  ““  States  anr 

drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  forelgi 

TjAt.fPPq  We  also  buy  and  sell  BlUs  of  Exchange  on 
O  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  pototoi  alsi 
A I  collections  and  issue  Commerclid 

ill.  Tra^Uen*  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  tin 

Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


NOW  READY I 


GOSPEL  HYMNS  No.  6, 

-BY- 

IBA  D.  SANKEY, 

JAMES  McGRANAHAN,  GEORGE  C.  STEBBINgi 
281  HYMNS. 

PRICE,  $30  PER  HUNDRED  COPIES. 

Add  6  Cents  per  Copy  If  ordered  by  Mall. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.  ~~THE  BISIOW  4  MAIN  CO 

74  W.  4tli.  8t.,  CUelBBatl.  76  E.  Mb  St.,  Hew  Terk. 

It  E.  ISth  St,,  New  York.  81  Basdolpk  St.,  Ckleogo. 


ALL  THE  ISSUES 

- OF  TBM - 

Fresliyteriai  Board  of  Fiicalloi  ail 
Sanatii  Moot  Vorl, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pi., 

CAJf  BE  OBIAIBEJD  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

711  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  repreaenttaa 
the  Board. 

13^  Catalogues  and  samples  of  Periodicals  furnished  on 
plication 


THREE  SPLENDID 

OXFORD  MAPS, 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

By  Prof.  H.  S.  Osborn,  LL.D. 

Correct  to  the  most  recent  discoveries,  July  1, 1891.  Sti> 
mrb  for  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  College. 

1.  Palestine,  6  x  9)^^  ft.,  and  half  size.  2.  st.  Paul’6 
Entire  Travels.  3.  Western  Asia,  6  x  4^  ft.  [In 
Press,  Egypt  and  Sinai.  Panorama  of  Jerusalem.! 

OXFORD  MAP  PUSIISHERS, 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 


FOR  THE  AUTUMN. 


We  axe  showing  new  lines  of  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  French  Novelties  in  Dress  Goods 
for  the  Autumn.  Advance  styles  now  in 
readiness. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK  CIH. 


The  Standard  Cocoa  of  the  World.; 


S  Nervous  -Oyspepsia  Gnitei  States  Trust  Companf 


In  severe  form,  tired  and  languid,  no  ambition,  sleep  ir¬ 
regular,  no  appetite— this  was  my  condition  when  I  began 
to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  From  the  very  first  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  be 

Tust  X  N'eeca.ed 

The  nervous  dyspepsia  has  now  entirely  gone,  my  appe¬ 
tite  is  excellent,  I  can  eat  heartily  without  distress  after 
wards ;  I  sleep  well,  and  can  now  go  to  my  work  without 

Feellrxs 

so  frequent  before  I  began  taking  the  medicine.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as  the  King  of  Medicines.” 
J.  J.  Scully,  President  Seaman’s  Union,  256  Catherine 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Xxlls.e 


IMEctzi.. 


ing  the  seastpn  four  or  five  thousand  spend  a 
week,  or  a  portion  of  a  week  at  Coney  Island. 


Stevens  Point. — The  old  chiirch  in  Stevens 
Point,  founded  forty  years  ago,  is  doing  a  vig- 


turning  w.,  .h,  gut  of  M,.  D. 

Willis  James,  but  so  numerous  have  been  the  ceived  about  forty  members  since  he  came  to 

demands  for  admittance,  that  several  cottages,  them  less  than  a  year  ago.  Rev.  Jacob  Patch, 

the  shifts  of  private  benevolence,  have  since  ^^®  ^ctern  missionary  of  Winnebago  Presby- 

heen  bailt  m  that  now  the  effect  is  oiiite  nic  *^®  ^®^P  0*^®”  tbe  south 

^n  bEiit,  TO  that  now  tne  eiiTOt  is  quite  pic-  maintain  an  interesting  mis- 

turesque.  A  long,  open  pavillion  extends  be-  sion  and  hold  Sabbath  afternoon  meetings  and 
yond  the  beach,  where  the  mothers  may  sit  Sunday  -  school,  which  are  doing  good  and 
with  their  babies  and  be  fanned  by  the  pure  sea  souls  in  the  community . 

breezes.  Such  practical  charity,  so  beneficent  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

in  its  design. 'conferring  favors  that  cannot  be  San  Jose. — The.  Rev.  John  W.  Dinsmore, 
otherwise  than  wholesome  and  ennobling  in  D.D.,  is  about  to  remove  from  Bloomington, 

Illinois  (where,  as  Evangelist  readers  are  aware, 
their  effects,  is  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and  has  preachk  with  rare  success  for  twenty 

support  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  man  and  years),  to  San  Jose,  California.  He  has  ac- 

woman  to  whom  Ood  bas  given  the  ability  to  cepted  the  call  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

be  of  service  to  the  helpless  and  unfortunate.  ***  ^^®  city.  His  correspondents  will 

The  great  charitable  society  of  whose  work  we  P^®“®  ®®  to  t  e  c  ange. 
have  spoken  in  this  article,  and  to  the  building  MISCELLANEOUS. 

UD  of  which  the  late  Charlea  T..  Rraee  irave  ON  BOARD  STEAMER.— Dr.  Simeon  Gilbert  Of 


have  spoken  in  this  article,  and  to  the  building  jiiix5A^i!,ixixAi>r,uuo. 

up  of  which  the  late  Charles  L.  Brace  gave  On  Board  Steamer.— Dr.  Simeon  Gilbert  of 
almnai  hio  .>..4;..,.  uv,,  the  Chicago  Advance  Voyaged  to  Loudon  by  the 

almost  his  entire  life,  is  so  well  known,  that  Etruria  Tlittle  before  miS- summer,  to  attend 
K^e  are  sure  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  the  Congregational  Council.  He  and  his  fellow 
>e  reminded  of  the  good  it  is  endeavoring  to  delegates  spent  a  pleasant  Sabbath  at  sea,  as  we 
icoomplish,  and  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  ^ther  from  this  reference  to  the  principal  re- 
JAttBiiK.  4-r,  xk^j-  Hgious  scrvicB  of  the  day:  Captain  Haines  hav- 

ieas^  to  assist  its  managers  in  their  efforts  tl^g  Episcopal  morning  service.  Dr. 

0  extend  their  benevolent  labors,  so  that  many  John  Hall  of  New  York  slowly  rises,  tall,  deep- 
ther  poor  children  during  the  remainder  of  the  - 

resent  summer  may  be  embraced  within  the  church  decoration. —special  color  scheme  forwarded 
,kai.a  nS  4k,.:.  ..4:.:4:~.  ar  n  for  the-decoratlon  of  the  enUre  interior.  Send  tor  Ulnstrated 

mere  01  their  activities.  M.  D.  hand-book.  J.  a  R.  lamb,  se carmine  St.  New  York. 


“I  have  taken  two  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for 
weakness  and  no  appetite.  With  great  pleasure  1  will 
say  1  think  it  has  done  me  much  good  because  I  am  now 
able  to  eat  like  a  man.”  J.  C,  Churchill,  Richardson 
Hotel,  Monmontb,  Ill. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  most  successful  bnildlng-np  medicine  and  bloop 
pnrlfier.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 

CARPETS, 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 

AND 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

We  invite  an  inspection  of  our 

AUTUMN  STOCK 

of  the  latest  productions. 

Samples  and  Estimates  on  application. 
Mail  orders  have  our  prompt  attention. 

W.  J.  Sloane, 

BroaAfay,  18tli  &  19tli  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


OP  NEW  YORK. 

Nos.  45  and  47  Wall  Street. 

Gapital  and  Surplus, 

NINE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  into 
Court,  and  Is  anthorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  and 
women  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 
well  as  Rellgdous  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  will  find 
this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWABT,  President. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President, 

TRUSTEES: 


UHITED  STATES 
If  ATI  OH  A  L  BAM, 

41  &43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
(Bank  owns  building  41  A  4S  Wall  St.) 
Capital,  -  -  _  $SOO,o0O. 
Surplus,  -  .  _  $500,000. 

JAMES  H.  PARKER,  President, 

WILLIAM  P.  THOMPSON,  Vlce-Pres., 

HENRY  C.  HOPKINS,  Cashier 

Trunsacts  a  Goneral  Sanking  Businoss. 


WILSON  G.  HUNT, 
CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 
JAMES  LOW. 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
JOHN  A.  STEWART, 


WILLIAM  LIBBY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER. 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTING, 
CHARLES  S.  SMITH, 
WM.  ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
WILLIAM  H.  MACY,  Jr., 


ERASTUS  CORNINO.  Albany,  WM.  D.  SLOANE, 

JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES,  GUSTAV  H.  SCHWAB, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES,  FRANK  LYMAN,  Brooklyn, 
GEOROE  HENRY  WARREN,  GEOROE  F.  VIETOR, 
GEORGE  BLISS  WM.  WALDORF  ASTOR, 

HENRY  L.'THORNELL.  Secretary, 

LOUia,  G.  HAMPrON,  As^tant  Secretary. 


ShurisiI  light 


IMak’a  i>ten 
or  Gas.  Oil,  or 
he  moat  pewerl 


^rla  give 


atreo.  OepoU,  etoi  New  and  ek 
egut  desuraa  Bend  else  of  .room. 
iQrt  otrcnlor  A  estlmota  A  Hbe^ 
dlioount  to  MiarohM  « the  trooe 

I.i^FklNK,WRMl8Ml*2* 


Harvest  Excursions 

At  LOW  RATES 
via  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
and  Iron  Mountain  Route. 

To  Misaoiitl,  Kanaoa,  Arkanaaa,  Texas  and  ail 
points  West  and  Mouth  west.  Aug.  25,  Sept.  IS  and 
20.  Good  for W  days,  with  stop.OTer  privileges. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WEy^  COLLEGE 

V  Courses  of  ^udy.  Location  beautiful  and 

healthful.  A  refined  Christian  Home.  New  Building 
Session  begins  September 
16th,  1801.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

E.  S.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 


WANTED. --At  Dr.  Strong’s  Sanitarium,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  an  advanced  Student  of  Medicine. 
First-class  references  required  with  the  application.  S. 
E.  Strong.  ’ 


SHNKEY’ft  I^.TEST  and  best.  Chrlatlan  Endeavor 
OniVIVCI  O  Edition  of  GOSPEL  HYMNS  No.  6.  By  Ira 
D.  Sankey,  James  McGranahon,  and  Geo.  C.  Stebblns.  216 
pages  CHOICEST  new  music,  and  aU  the  old  favorites. 
Used  with  great  success  at  the  great  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Convention 
In  Minneapolis.  IN  quantities  by  express  36  cents  bach. 
Sample  copy  by  mail,  postpaid,  40  cents.  For  sole  by  all 
mnslc  dealers,  or  direct  by  PUB.  DEPT.  U.  8.  C.  E.,  60  Brom- 
fleld  8t.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^NDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 

.  Opening  lecture  by  Professor  William 

FACULTY  :  Professors  Gull iveriassigned  to  literary 
work),  Bmrth,  Tucker,  Taylor,  Churchill,  Harris, 
Hincks,  Ryder,  Moore.  Rev.  W.  L.  Ropes,  Librarian. 
LICCTURERM;  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.  ((/omparative 
Religion) ;  Prof.  N.  8.  Sbaler,  8.  D.  (Modern  Science 
ami  Religious  Beliefs):  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.D. 
(English  Congregationalitm). 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  :—PBKscatBiD:  Hebrew, 
N.  T.  Greek.  Biblical  History,  N.  T.  Biblical  Theolo¬ 
gy,  Systematic  Theology,  Homiletics,  Pastoral  The¬ 
ology,  Church  History,  Elocution  ;  Elictive:  O.  T. 
Biblical  Theology,  N.  T.  Exegesis,  N.  T.  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Social  Economics : 
Optional:  German,  Greek,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  Philo¬ 
sophy.  0.  T.  Electives  are  open  to  entrants  who 
have  competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 

For  Catalogue,  ]or  further  information,  apply  to 
Kubebt  C.  Smttb,  President  of  the  faculty. 


Extract  from  Statement  made  January  let.  180t. 

Cash  Capital . Wl.OOO.OOS  DO 

Beservea  for  Insarantte  In  force,  il,M5,89S  79 

Net  Sorplna .  l,«0%9Se  05 

Pollejr  Holders  Snrplas .  S,SOZ,ONO  05 

Gross  AsseU .  5,SS7,04N  84 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  President. 

CYROS  PECK,  Kice-Pree’t  and  See’/. 

HERRY  EYMRS,  2d Yiee-Pne’tand  Sec'/  Mgenc/Oeft, 
EDWARO  LARMIRG,  WM.  A.  HOUKAM,  Aset.  See'ys. 

Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  York. 

O.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept- 

S.  W.  Cor.  Court  and  Montagne  Streets,  Brooklya,  M.  T, 

J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  Dept., 

Rladto  Building,  Chicago,  Ill, 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster. 

GEO.  E.  KLINE,  Asat.  to  Gen.  Manager, 
D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

S19  Pine  Street,  San  FTaBcnoo,  CaL 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Tk  WASHINGTON 

Life' iDsoranee  Co, 

OB’  ISTETW  ■Z'OE.KL 


'VT.  A.  BBEWEB,  Jr.,  President. 
WILLUM  HAXTUN,  T.  Pres. 

ASSETS,  -  -  $10,500,000 

A  Good  Policy— The  Combination  Policy  of  THB 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  policy  is  $30,000.  Durlnf 
the  term  of  15  or  20  years,  the  holder  is  Insureil 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  period  he  receives  $30,000 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  unused  dlv* 
idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $16,000i. 
Total,  $45,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  Inconteat* 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  bf 
their  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of  elalma.  , 

Address 

L  S.  FRENCH,  Sip’t  of  Agiieiti, 

21  CorUandt  Street,  New  Tmrk  CMy 


COUHTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


On  Hudson  River,  in  West* 
Chester  County,  Connecticut 
and  the  Berkshiree. 

E.  8.  MIIXS,  JB., 

17  East  4Sd  8t.,  N.  T.  GMgk 
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rOREION. 

Two  Famous  Indian  Missionaries.— The  death 
is  recorded  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  native 
Christian  missionaries  of  Western  India,  the 
Rev.  Harmazdgi  Pestonji,  of  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Narayan 
Sheshadri,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mis 
sion  in  Jaulna,  the  Nizam’s  Dominions,  India. 
Both  of  these  men  were  converts  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  of  Bombay.  The  excitement  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  projected  baptism  of  these  men  is 
a  matter  of  history.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
been  baptised  at  the  point  of  a  sword ;  for  the 
military  of  Bombay  was  on  the  street.  The 
city  was  in  a  ferment.  These  men  were  together 
in  the  fiery  trial  of  their  baptism  and  in  their 
missionary  career.  Though  Mr.  Harmazdgi 
ceased  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  his  later  days,  they  were  in  loving 
brotherhood,  and  not  many  days  apart  in  their 
death  in  July  1801.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
characterise  these  men,  either  in  their  character 
or  in  their  careers.  The  Rev.  Harmazdgi 
Pestonji  was  the  better  scholar  of  the  two,  and 
the  more  profound  theologian;  while  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Narayan  Sheshadri  was  the  more  popular 
preacher.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Parker,  of  London,  has 
recently  intimated  to  the  Congregationalist 
Churches  of  England  his  desire  to  have  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  night  side  of  Congregationalism 
from  the  struggling  ministers  of  the  counties  of 
England.  Hereupon  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman 
remarks:  “We  endorse  his  desire,  and  from  a 
standpoint  akin  to  that  desire,  we  have  often 
wished  to  have  an  expression  of  the  night  side 
or  the  underground  workings  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  a  delusion  to 
suppose  tiiere  is  no  night  side  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.  Let  us  have  a  sample  of  it  then  Only 
one.  Both  of  these  departed  missionarjr  heroes 
were  trained  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sions  in  India.  That  Church  makes  much  of 
what  is  called  Presbyterian  equality;  is  is  the 
fulcrum  of  its  policy.  Our  native  Christian 
ministers,  during  their  ministerial  training, 
were  induced  to  look  forward  to  this  platform 
as  the  goal  of  their  career.  They  had  been  told 
we,  Jew  and  Gentile,  are  all  one  in  Christ.  It 
is  quite  true  they  may  have  formed  erroneous 
conceptions  of  that  oneness  or  of  the  English 
conception  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  doubt 
they  did  form  conceptions  of  it  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  when  they  became  or¬ 
dained  native  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  they  came  to  know  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to  occupy  the  same  position  and 
secure  the  same  pay  as  ministers  (Europeans) 
from  Scotland.  But  they  claimed  equality  of 
position,  and  were  refused  it.  They  were  taken 
aback.  The  dream  of  their  life  had  been 
smashed.  They  interpreted  the  refusal  of  the 
Churches  to  put  them  on  an  equality  with 
European  missionaries  from  Scotland  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  Christian  equity.  They  concluded 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  were  to  be  treated 
as  subordinates  because  they  were  black  men. 
They  felt  crushed.  The  Government  of  India 
had  treated  the  native  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
(3ourt  of  India  as  alike  in  all  respects— alike  in 
position,  privilege,  and  pay.  Not  so  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland.  To  this 
source  is  to  be  traced  the  present  weakness  of 
the  cause  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Missions 
in  Western  India,  more  than  to  anything  or  to 
all  other  things  put  together.  Our  native  or¬ 
dained  missionaries  cease  to  be  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause;  they  consider  their  subordinate 
position  and  their  smaller  pay  a  stigma  because 
they  were  black  men.  We  started  a  w'rong  im¬ 
pression,  and  not  yet  or  soon  will  it  cease  to 
run  its  course.  As  a  result  there  was  no  native 
man  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  in 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Missions  in  Western 
India  from  the  year  1843  to  the  year  1882. 
Churches  as  well  as  individuals  must  abide  the 
consequences  of  their  own  acts.  The  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Missions  in  India  are  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  seed  of  the  Word  are  the 
childrei  of  the  kingdom.  Our  converts  of  India 
are  the  hope  or  the  hindrance  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  Our  present  remedy  for  these  things 
is  to  bolster  up  all  round  the  circumference, 
and  throw’  in  more  European  agents  on  our 
missionarv  Hues.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
infinitely  wiser  to  operate  on  our  centre  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  and  make  great  efforts 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  native  churches 
and  pastors,  and  arouse  their  sympathies  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  w’ork  and  welfare  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Missions  in  India.” 


RpCKUKD  COUEGE  „ 

Both  Smos.  PrepAimtonr  ror  Males ;  Collegs  course 
Olrls.  Successful  at  popular,  rates.  An  endowment  tal 
ladles  at  $ao0.  t^tal^esof  W.  H.  BANNISTK£ 


WIU>  BEASTS  IN  INDIA. 

“  South  Africa”  writes :  I  see  from  the  latest 
official  statistics  that  the  deaths  from  wild 
beasts  in  India  are  increasing.  Tigers  killed 
975  persons,  leopards  184,  wolves  189,  bears  110, 
elephants  57.  The  officials  seem  puzzled  that 
matters  are  getting  worse.  There  is  no  mystery 
abou.t  it,  however.  Our  South  African  experi¬ 
ence  makes  the  cause  perfectly  clear.  The  In¬ 
dian  Forest  Code  has  been  transferred  to  this 
country,  and  it  is  so  excessively  severe  as  to 
protect  the  bulbs,  the  ferns,  and  even  the  grass 
in  the  forests.  The  intention  of  this  rigor  is 
to  shut  the  natives  out  of  the  forests  altogether, 
and  perhaps,  for  the  protection  of  special  kinds 
of  wood  that  may  be  necessary;  but  the  con 
sequence  is  an  immense  increase  of  bushbucks 
and  every  sort  of  wild  game,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  corresponding  increase  in  tigers 
(panthers)  and  leopards.  There  is  only  one 
effectual  way  of  exterminating  wild  animals, 
and  that  is  by  cutting  off  their  supply  of  food. 
Lions  usetl  t^  be  plentiful  where  I  write  this, 
on  the  Buntebuck  Flats.  The  merino  sheep 
were  introduced,  and  spreading  over  the  veldt 
with  their  shepherds  and  dogs,  drove  out  the 
wild  game,  and  since  that  the  lions  have  disap¬ 
peared. 

It  is  a  dishonor  to  the  governing  power  in 
India  to  occasion  such  a  slaughter  among  the 
helpless  natives  by  failing  to  protect  them  from 
savage  animals.  What  they  ought  to  do  is  to 
employ  the  British  soldiers  to  exterminate  the 
game.  That  would  make  them  real  marksmen 
and  soldiers,  in  place  of  being  drilled  machines, 
an  object  of  pity  and  contempt  to  the  Boers  of 
this  country.  There  is  only  one  savage  animal 
that  can  be  reached  effectually  without  cut¬ 
ting  off  its  wood  supply — the  hyena.  The  for¬ 
ests  here  abounded  with  hyenas,  but  it  was 
found  that  they  would  eat  dead  meat,  and  even 
carrion,  and  to  suit  their  taste  they  gave  them 
a  good  supply,  seasoned  with  strychnine,  and 
the  hyenas  were  annihilated. 

Snakes  in  India  kill  about  20,000  people  an¬ 
nually.  Giving  a  reward  for  venomous  snakes 
brought  into  a  Government  office,  does  not 
seem  to  be  making  much  impression.  It  is  a 
mere  fancy,  however,  that  the  natives  breed 
snakes  for  the  small  reward  given.  No  one  who 
knows  the  habits  of  venomous  snakes  and  the 
difficulty  of  rearing  them,  could  believe  that 
this  is  done  to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  It  is  an 
excellent  idea  to  destroy  the  brushwood  near 
villages.  That  Ixitli  cuts  off  the  food  of  snakes 
— mice  and  smal  quadrupeds — and  deprives  them 
of  a  lair. 

Another  thing  occurs  to  me.  Hume  remarks 
in  one  of  his  essays;  “When  the  old  Romans 
were  attacked  with  a  pestilence,  they  never 
ascribed  their  sufferings  to  their  vices,  or 
dreamed  of  repentance  or  amendment.”  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  about  the  laws  of 
health,  and  the  violation  of  one  of  these  laws 
curiously  enough  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of 
snake-bite.  The  Indians  go  about  barefoot,  and 
the  injury  done  to  the  constitution  by  doing 
so,  from  the  ground  being  burning  hot  during 
the  day  and  cold  at  night,  kills  ten  people  for 
one  killed  by  a  snake.  It  is  notorious  that  most 
of  those  who  are  bitten,  are  so  on  the  bare  feet 
or  ankles,  and  that  a  European  is  rarely  bitten. 
Perhaps  some  old  Indian  among  the  readers  of 
this  article  would  suggest  how  the  Hindoos 
could  be  induced  to  wear  shoes.  The  only  thing 
I  can  think  of  is  that  railroads  should  be  vastly 
increased  in  India.  The  people  are  steeped  in 
poverty,  because  they  cannot  send  productions 
to  a  market.  They  are  too  wretchedly  poor  to 
afford  shoes. 


say  I  took  the  cherries,  and  the  basket  was 
drawn  up.  I  never  told  my  aunts,  but  sat  down 
in  the  currant  bushes  and  ate  them. 

I  tell  this  incident  because  I  wish  to  let  my 
readers  know  that  mischievous  boys  do  not 
altoays  make  wicked  men.  That  boy  grew  up 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age. 
and  his  natural,  wide-awake,  restless,  tireless 
nature,  when  it  came  into  the  Lord’s  service, 
was  just  the  material  needed  to  make  His  work 
a  success. 

While  Aunt  Martha  worked  and  prayed  for 
the  souls  of  men  in  the  small  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall.  Aunt  Mary  sent  me  with  a  loaf  of 
brown  bread  to  old  Mrs.  Isbam,  a  tumbler  of 
jelly  to  the  sick  girl  in  the  hollow,  a  broiled 
chicken  breast  to  the  minister,  who  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  an  aedident  that  happened  when  going 
his  rounds  through  his  parish,  and  seed  cookies 
to  the  children  of  the  woman  who  went  out 
washing.  I  did  not  recognize  then  the  work  for 
the  Master  in  these  things,  hut  as  I  grew  older 
I  know  that  both  those  sisters  were  doing  His 
work,  and  that  faith  and  works  for  physical 
needs  as  well  as  spiritual,  must  go  together  to 
make  a  perfect  whole. 

My  week  was  soon  passed,  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  old  white  horse  and  the  chaise,  with 
my  father  sitting  in  it,  coming  up  the  hill.  But 
I  never  dreaded  going  to  see  my  father’s  sisters 
again. 


St)e  Cl)il5itn  at  Qome. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


HT  FIRST  YISIT  TO  MT  AUNT’S. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEl 

Courses  of  study  those  of  flrst-clsss  colleMs.  Elect 
lights,  steam  heat  and  elevator.  Astronomical  Obsem 
tory.  Art  School.  Music  Building,  Ac.  217  stndents. 

EIAIIBA  CODDEOE  SCHOOI.  OF  MUSIC. 

Six  specialists  in  musical  faculty.  Every  facility  I 
work  of  highest  grade.  Over  100  students. 

CHARLES  VAN  NORDEN,  D.  D..  Brest.,  Elmira,  N. 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT,  Jane  30,  1891. 

Capital  Authorised . Se.OOO.OOO  M 

Paid  in  (cash) .  2,049,530  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Ihroflts .  830,398  07 

Assets . 14,074.813  58 

This  Company  solicits  correspondence  about  all 
Srst-class  Investment  securities. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Municipal,  Railroad,  Water, 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  its  Debentures  and  negotiates  mortgage 
loans. 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER,  President. 

CHA8.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  SHAWHAN,  Sec’y  and  Treaa 

OFFICES: 

New  York :  206  Broadway.  I  London,^England. 
Philadelphia:  4th  A  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Boston 


GRANDMOTHER’S  STORY. 


TrVPT  P  CPnVP  LADIES’  SEMINARY,  Saratoga 
ILJILrijIi  tmUTIi  N.  y.  Superior  faculties  for  tii< 
Sciences,  Phtlosophy,  Languages,  Music,  Painting, 
and  social  culture.  Thirty-seventh  year  h.  gins  Septs 
Address  CHAS.  F.  DOWD.  Ph.D.  Pres 


EW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT.  B.  8..  A.  M..  Com  walk  N. 


Devonshire  Street. 


lAYUOA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Anroi 
'  N.  Y.  A.  K.  MCALPINE,  A.  M.,  Principal 


THE  CLAVERACK  COLLEG; 

And  HUDSON  RITEB  INSTITUTE 
For  Boys  and  Girls,  will  open  its  88th  year  Sept.  14t 
For  catalogues,  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLAC^  A.M.,  Prest.,  Claverack,  N. 


Some  Careless 
II  People 


COTTAGE  SEMINAR 


Jhave  made  poor  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  West.  So 
have  others  in  the  East. 
There  are  good  and  poor 
in  both  regions.  Our 
book  contains  some  infor¬ 
mation  which  may  help 
you.  It  is  free. 

The  Provident 

nP r'  C\  3®  Brumfield  St. 

A  1  UOL  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  The  Evangelist. 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  CLINTON,  NEW  TOR] 
Rnv.  C.  W.  HAWLEY.  A.M..  Principi 


GRANGER  PLACE  SCH0( 

enters  upon  its  Sixteenth  Year  September  17th. 


THE  BROOKLYN  HEXGHTS  SEMINAB3 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  list  year. 
Opeus  September  24th.  Address  for  clrcnlaiw 

138-140  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


IVTISS  GRINNELL’S  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  01 
-IvA  22  East  54th  St.,  reopens  Oct.  1.  Collegiate,  Pn 
tory  and  Primary  Oepts.  Kindei  garteo.Froebel  mi 


UNIVERSITY  The  Thlrty-Th 
LAW  SCHOOL  tober  1,  1891. 

Comers  LL.B.;  also  ( for  new  graduate  courses,)  LL 
For  catalogues,  showing  reorganized  faculty,  addrei 
PRtIF.  I.  F.  BUSSELL, 
Equitable  Efiiilding,  120  Broadway,  New  Yorl 


Miss  Jaudon’s  Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls, 
Madison  Avenue,  will  reopen  October  Ist.  Clasm 
little  children.  Preparation  for  College,  and  for 
Harvard  and  Columbia  examinations. 


HIGH  GRADE  MORTGAGES — Principal  and  in 
terest  payable  in  Gold  Coin,  with  N.  Y.  Exchange,  at 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank,  Tacoma,  Washington 
TacuoiH  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  eight  fore¬ 
closure  eales  in  last  five  years.  Correspondence  solicited 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchant  Kat.  Hank  Huildinff,  Taeoma,  Waeh. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1289. 


iVEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

BRIDGE  rON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Fortieth  Year  begins  Sept. 
Prepares  for  College  or  Business.  Under  the  care  of 
West  Jersey  Presbytery.  A  Christian  Home  and  Set 
Refers  to  Faculty  of  Princeton  College.  For  terms 
information  address 

Phoebus  W.  Lton.  A.M.,  Prlnclp 


0/  UCT  FIRST  MORTOAQE  LOANB. 

/  HE  I  Absolutely  kovure.  Interest  pay- 
I  /n  able  semi-annually  by  draft  on  New 
g  w  York.  Persona!  attention  given  to  all 
loans.  Illgheat  references.  Address 
FRANK  J.  HAMILTON.  Fairhavsn.Wash. 


ROBERT  ASHBY.  Prest.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAY,  Atty. 
M.  L.  MILLSPAUOH,  Secretary. 

The  Globe  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co., 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SAFEST  OF  ALL  INVESTMENTS. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  REAL  ESTATE. 

Examination  of  the  proTCrty  by  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
pany;  Company’s  funds  placed  In  the  securities  offered; 
safety  of  principal  the  primary  consideration ;  titles  per¬ 
fect;  prompt  payment  of  interest  guaranteed.  Refer¬ 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  MILLSPAUGH  Sec’v. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Re-opens  Sept.  16, 1891.  Prepares  for  college,  acientlflt 
schools  or  business. 

E.  R.  PAYSON,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

At  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  2 
Terms,  board  and  tuition  in  English,  Latin  and  Greel 
S800.  C  'irculars  on  application. 


LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOUi 

jonif  c.  anBEN  fovnmaijos. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable  Voi  oa 
igue.anu  information  address 

Rev.  JAME.S  C.  MACKENZlifi,  Pn.D., 
Lawrenceville.  New  .Ter««- 


IRRIGATION  PAYS 


,  WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

If  all  who  have  to  do  with  criminala  had  the 
same  discrimination  and  the  same  courage 
which  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Pardons  lately 
showed,  there  would  surely  be  a  far  smaller 
number  of  “recidivists,”  as  the  French  call 
them,  criminals  convicted  a  second  time. 
A  man  who  stole  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  Newark  treasury  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
had  nearly  completed  a  long  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  his  crime,  has  just  been  not  only  par¬ 
doned  by  this  Board,  but  by  it  appointed  a 
clerk  in  the  State  Prison  at  a  salary  of  1 1,200  a 
year.  Doubtless,  his  experience  in  the  prison 
especially  fitted  him  for  the  position,' but  it  is 
certain  that  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  a  position  outside,  and  his  situation  on 
coming  out  would  have  been  so  emmrrassed  by 
that  consideration  that  there  is  eyjy  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Board  had  a  mo^  purpose  in 
view  in  this  appointment. 


Senator  Ingalls,  Hon.  B.  P.  Wilson,  Ex-Gov.  Silas 
Woodson,  and  many  other  prominent  men,  after  Inves¬ 
tigation,  have  inve-ted  in  the  shares  of  the 

UVALDK  IRKIOATION  M’F’O  *  WATER  CO., 
which  is  now  constructing  an  extensive  svstem  of  canals 
In  UVALDE  COUNTY,  TEXAS.  Capital.  SH.OOO.OOO, 
divided  into  3,000  shares  of  8  per  cent.  PREFERRED 
cumulative  stock,  and  7,000  shares  COMMON  stock,  par 
8100. 

PROFIT  4  WILL  BE  LARGE  AND  CERTAIN. 

The  Company  offers  to  the  public  2,500  shares  of  the 
preferred  stock  at  8i85  per  share,  and  500  shares  common 

stock  at  •lOO  per  share.  _ 

WASHINGTON  TRUST  CO  of  NEW  YORK, 
Registrar  and  Transfer  Agent, 
to  whose  order  all  checks  should  be  made. 

A  Fifty-page  Prospectus  will  be  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest  by  the  undersigned  agents. 

THE  N.  Y.  BOND  A  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
GILBERT  ELLIOT  f.  President, 

206  Broadway,  New  York,  or 

317  OUve  St.,  St.  Louis. 


SEELEY’S  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


For  BOYS,  Limited,  Terms,  SSOii.  No  extras 
^  VV.  H.  Seeley,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Deckertown,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 


|%#v  UAI  I  BRIDGETON, 

I  W  I  n  M  b  by  NEW  JERSEY. 
Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladiai 
Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  PrincipaU 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA 

Established  in  1872.  A  home  and  fitting  sohool  fo; 
boys  and  girls.  For  catalogues,  address 

Rev.  THOS.  M.  CANN,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  will  occupy  its  new  horn 
September  28d,  at  N.  W.  cor.  Spruce  and  2l8t  Sts 
PHILADELPHIA.  For  Girls  and  Young  Ladiw 
Boarding  and  Day.  Primary,  Grammar,  Academlt 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical  Departments.  Youn 
ladies  can  graduate  or  prepare  for  any  College.  For  oi] 
culars  giving  full  Information,  address 

J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D..  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphli 


$  COUNTY  GOLD  BONDS. 


/We  offer,  subject  to  prior  saie,  850,000  7  per 
cent.  10-20  year  Gold  Bonds  of  Cascade  County, 
Montana,  dated  July  1st,  1891.  interest  payable  semi¬ 
annually  in  New  York,  in  Gold  Coin. 

True  value  taxable  property,  over. .  .810,000,000 

Assessed  valuation  for  taxation .  8,048,548 

Total  debt,  including  this  issue .  300,000 

Population,  10,000, 

These  Bonds  are  issued  for  building  bridges  and  pur¬ 
chasing  Court  House  Site.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Montana  limits  the  araregate  debt  of  counties  for  all 
purposes  to  5  per  cent,  m  the  assessed  valuation. 

Write  or  wire  for  .full  particulars. 

a.  IT.  HABRI8  A  COMPANY,  Bankera, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston. 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

A  French  police  magistrate  has  been  making 
careful  investigation  of  the  result  upon  crime 
of  the  rapid  development  of  the  educational 
system  in  France  during  the  last  ten  years. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  said,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  an  entirely  illiterate  person  be 
tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  shows  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  arrests  to  population,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  convictions  to  arrests.  Suicide 
nas  increased  fifty-five  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
while  the  population  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  TTie 
number  of  crimes  whose  authors  remain  un¬ 
known  has  increased  in  staxtling  proportion — a 
significant  comment  on  the  growing  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people.  The  most  harrowing  fig¬ 
ures  are  those  that  relate  to  children.  The 


WASHINGTON,  PA. 

The  9l8t  year  begiue  September  lOtb.  For  Catalogue 
information  apply  to  PRESIDENT  J.  D.  MOFFAT. 


Eating  Fruits  in  Summer.— The  btoston  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Health  says:  Fruits,  .when  lightly  in¬ 
dulged,  are  easy  of  digestion;  they  poniote  the 
health  of  the  organs  which  dispose  of  them. 
Of  course  unripe  or  spoiled  fruits  are  a  menace, 
and  liable  to  excite  Summer  complaint;  but, 
beyond  a  doubt,  this  is  far  the  most  often 
caused  by  milk  and  meats  that  have  undergone 
poisonous  changes.  The  fact  is  universally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  flesh  of  all  kinds  decomposes  very 
rapidly  on  keeping  in  hot  weather.  It  cannot 
be  as  well  known  tbit  the  sane  kinds  of  food 
also  decompose  more  quickly  within  the  body 
during  that  season  than  they  do  in  cold 
weather.  The  poison  which  results  from  de¬ 
composition  acts  powerfully,  both  as  an  emetic 
and  a  purgative;  in  a  w’ord,  it  causes  severe 
cholera  morbus.  Fortunately,  the  liver  is  able 
to  destroy  some  of  this  poison.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  limit  to  such  power,  and  if  too  much 
enters  or  i.s  generated  with  the  system,  the 
liver  cannot  turn  it  all  back,  but  some  passes 
into  the  general  circulation,  where  it  does  seri¬ 
ous  mischief  To  forego  meats  entirely,  and 
live  upon  fruits,  vegetables,  and  farinaceous 
foods,  is  infinitely  the  wisest  and  safest  plan  to 
follow  during  the  hut  season. 


Removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  t 
Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  scat  of  Jay  Cooke,  wUl  b< 
gin  its  forty-second  year  Wednesday,  S^t.  30th.  Fa 
circulars,  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz  SchooL  Mont 
gomery  County,  Pa. 

Principola,  Principal  Emertta, 

Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett,  Mibb  H.  A.  Dxllati 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 


Better  than  eight  per  cent.  PREFERRED  STOCK. 

We  offer  for  sale  815,000  bonds  of  a  long-established 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPANY  located  in  this  CITY  at  par 
and  accrued  interest.  BONDS  $.500  each,  running  10 
years  from  Jan.  1, 1891.  Coupons  JANUARY  and  JULY. 
These  bonds  are  unquestionably  first-class,  and  after  the 
closest  investigation  we  recommend  them. 


Pennsylvania,  Chambersborg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  miles  southwest  of  Harrisbnrg,  In  famous  Cnmberh 
Valley.  From  Baltimore,  four  hours;  Philadelphia,  five;  N 
York,  seven;  Plttsbnrgh,  nine.  Six  trains  daily.  Bordbr 
mate,  avoiding  bleak  north.  $250  per  year  for  board,  room,  s 
and  all  College  Stndlee  except  Mnslc  and  Art.  Large  ifi 
CoUege  and  Art  School.  Music  Department,  this  year,  154, 
dependent  of  free  Classes.  Fall  Faimlty.  College  ConiM,  B 
degree;  Music  College,  B.M.  Handsome  Park,  Large  Ballaln 
Steam  Heat,  Electric  Light,  Oymnaslnm,  Observatory,  Lai 
atory,  etc.  Foi  catalogue  address  Rov.  J.  Edoab,  Ph.I>.,  Pi 
Chambersborg.  Pa. 


BIRD  CAVES. 

The  most  dainty  little  bird  home,  which  may 
be  called  a  cave,  is  made  by  the  oven-bird,  or 
golden-crowned  thrush.  Not  only  is  it  a  com¬ 
fortable  nest,  with  a  nice  bed  for  the  babies,  of 
soft  old  leaves  desiccated  and  bleached  till  white 
and  like  lace,  but  it  has  a  roof  over  it,  and 
sometimes  the  entrance  is  screened  like  a  door. 
It  is  very  pretty  to  watch  the  mother  bird  tip¬ 
toeing  about,  busily  arranging  her  quaint  little 
cottage  in  the  leaves,  and  prettier  still  to  see 
her  brooding  her  treasures,  looking  peacefully 
out  on  a  restless  world,  though  almost  under 
ones’ s  feet,  because  she  feels  sure  she  will  not 
be  seen.  Nor  is  there  much  danger:  her  tiny 
roof  looks  like  a  thousand  other  little  lumps  on 
the  ground,  and  the  soft  brown  and  white  in 
her  feathers  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  great 
mass  of  browns  and  whites  of  the  woods.  Last 
summer  a  certain  bird  student  found  a  nest  of 
this  bird  which  had  been  crushed  in  at  the  top, 
'and  the  poor  little  builder  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  her  precious  egg  on  the  grouna  in  front. 
Grieved^  by  this  misfortune,  she  thought  she 
would  help  the  bird;  so  she  selected  a  bit  of 
twig,  kneeled  down  by  the  nest,  raised  the  tiny 
roof  with  her  fingers,  and  carefully  propped  it 
up  with  the  twig.  Then  she  put  the  egg  in  the 
place  prepared  for  it  and  came  away.  The  next 
day  she  looked  to  see  how  her  help  was  regard¬ 
ed,  and,  to  her  delight,  found  a  second  egg  beside 
the  first.  We,  for  I  was  with  her,  hoped  to 
watch  the  growth  of  the  oven-bird  babies,  but 
somebody,  snake  or  squirrel  or  skunk,  got  in 
before  us  the  next  day  and  robbed  the  hard- 
worked  little  owner.  Finding  that  her  secret 
w’as  out,  she  deserted  the  nest,  for  her  only 
safety  is  in  not  being  seen.  The  drollest  cave- 
dweller  in  America  is  a  tiny  owl  who  lives  in  a 
burrow  made  by  the  prairie  dog  out  on  our 
Western  prairies. 

The  prairie  dog,  you  must  know,  is  an  indus¬ 
trious  fellow,  who  finds  pleasure  in  digging  a 
great  many  more  rooms  and  passages  than  he 
can  possibly  use  himself,  while  the  owl — 
wisest  of  birds  I — is  perfectly  willing  to  live  in 
one  of  the  superfluous  caves. 

The  two  queer  companions  are  entirely  friend¬ 
ly,  and  are  often  seen  to  go  into  one  doorway, 
though  whether  they  live  in  the  same  room 
down  there  is  doubtful.  Many  passages  start 
from  the  same  entrance,  and  probably  the  owl 
and  the  prairie  dog  have  each  his  own  private 
apartments.  The  funniest  thing  about  this 
bird,  however,  is  not  his  living  on  friendly 
terms  with  an  animal,  but  his  comical  w’ay  as 
he  sits  on  a  pleasant  evening  upon  the  little 
mound  beside  his  door. — Oliver  Thorne  Miller, 
iu  The  Christian  Union. 


ures  are  those  that  relate  to  children, 
number  of  juvenile  criminals  has  not  only  large¬ 
ly  increased,  but  while  fifteen  years  ago  the 
proportion  was  thirty-eight  per  cent,  illiterate. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to 


it  is  now  twenty-two  per  cent.  These  facts 
are  traced  by  the  Protestant  religious  press  to 
the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  the 
schools 


When  it  is  considered  that  that  in¬ 
struction  was  under  the  care  of  the  Catholic 
the  small  reason  which 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE, 


BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 


Church, 

French  Protestants  have  for  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  Church  of  Rome  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  this  view  is  very  striking., 


MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

The  best  educational  advantages.  Expenses  moderate, 
'ree  Scholarsbipe  to  aid  worthy  students.  Two  courses 
r  study  in  CoileRe.  Classical,  EuKlisb,  Normal  and 


50  AND  62  EXCHANGE  PLACE. 


Baron  Liebig 


There  are  probably  400  Christian  families  in 


The  great  chemist  pronounced  the  well 
known  Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Beef, 
made  of  the  finest  River  Platte  cattle,  infinite¬ 
ly  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to  any  made 
of  cattle  grown  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  He 
authorized  the  use  of 

yn  as  the 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD.  OHIO. 

MISS  LEILA  S,  MoKEE.  Principal. 

Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  9. 1891.  Full  Ac¬ 
ademic  and  Seminary  Courses.  Complete  courses  in 
Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Students  fitted  for  best  Ehwt- 
ern  Colleges.  Laboratory  work  in  Sciences.  Library, 
5,000  volumes.  Large  new  building  in  course  of  coin 
stniction.  Steam  beat ;  electric  light :  unsurpassed  lo{ 
cation.  Terms  8180  per  year. 


well  known 


trade  mark 


ICE  WATER _ DOCTORS  DISAGREE. 

A  celebrated  physician  says  “  All  ice-water  drlnl  ing  Is  bad,' 
also  that  “  a  severe  blow  upon  the  body  just  over  the  solar 
plexux,”  (which  In  good  United  States  language  means  an  Im¬ 
portant  portion  of  the  nervous  system  located  just  back  of  the 
stomach,)  “  will  cause  Instant  death,”  and  he  further  says  “the 
sudden  shock  caused  by  a  deluge  of  Ice-water  Into  the  stomach 
has  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  the  solar  plexnz  as  t  he  blow, 
and  may  cause  sudden  death  by  its  action  npon  it  and  through 
that  on  the  heart.”  Another  equally  celebrated  physician 
says,  “Any  diction  which  anquallfledly  say  that  cold  drinks 
are  bad  and  hot  drinks  are  good  must  be  absurb”  and  further 
“cold  water  stimulates  gartrlo  secretion;  therefore  do  not 
smile  at  your  friend  because  he  thinks  »  half-glass  of  Ice-water 
before  eating  gives  him  an  appetite  and  helps  his  digestion." 
In  continuation  we  will  say,  drinking  Ice-water  In  copious 
draughts  when  over-heated  Is  injurious,  if  not  dangerous,  that 
Is  undeniable.  But  that  the  free  drinking  of  water  In  some 
form  in  hot  weather  must  be  avoided,  is  deniable,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  popular  errors  extant.  When  a  person  is  per¬ 
spiring  freely,  a  vast  amount  of  water  drawn  from  the  body, 
which  must  be  resupplied,  or  greal  injury  being  done  the  phy¬ 
sical  health,  and  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
Kidney  disease  is  being  slowly  but  surely  laid.  Do  not  drink 
ice-cold  water,  but  pnre  cool  water;  a  little  lemon  Juice  will 
improve  its  effectiveness.  Plain  soda  water  wltli  a  little  acid 
is  also  excellent  in  hot  weather.  If  from  drinking  too  much 
ice-water  you  have  stomach  cramps,  or  are  “  water  logged  ”  as 
it  is  called,  or  are  attacked  with  Cholera  morbus.  Summer 
Complaints,  diarrhea  or  dysentery,  do  not  resort  to  alchollc 
stimnlating  drinks,  which  Irritate  rather  than  allt  y  the  In- 
flamation  which  has  caused  the  trouble;  but  adopt  the  practice 
of  taking  dally  just  before  retiring,  during  July  and  August, 
one  teaapoonful  of  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  In  a  little 
sweetened  water,  which  will  prevent  all  such  attacks  and  in 
effects  from  Ice-water.  In  fact  a  little  phampblet  send  free  to 
any  one  by  I.  8.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  imformatlon  about  treating  tboae  summer  troubles 
with  that  good  old  household  remedy. 
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LIEBIG 

COMPANY’S 


Extract 
of  Beef. 

For  improved  and 
Economic  Ci  okery. 


L  General  Secretaryship  and  Physical  Dire 
Associations.  Forcatalogne  address 

OLIVER  C.  MOORE,  Necretarjr. 


For  Delicious 
Beef  Tea. 


Chauncy  Hall  School, 


■■■IIIM  GOOD  NEWS 

Oreatett  Offer.  Now’s  your  time  to  gel 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  CoffeM, 
and  Baking  Powder,  and  secure  a 
■HfjJHIH  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
■muuUDlM  TeaSet,  Dinner  Het.Gold  Band  Roee  Boas 
Toilet  Bet,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castoi 
or  Webster's  Dlctlona-y.  S4  lbs.  Fine  Tea  by  kali  on  t« 
eelptot  $3.  THE  GREAT  A.MLRICAN  TEA  CU„ 

P.  O.  Box  389.  81  and  33  Vesey  Sk,  New  York 


593  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Thorough  preparation  for  the  Institute  0 
Technology,  for  Business,  and  for  College.  Ii 
all  classes,  Special  Stndents  are  received.  Pa^ 
ticular  attention  to  Girls  and.  Young  Children 
Unusual  care  of  Health, 


FORSUPERIORiTY  ASAN  ir.FANT  DIET 


Financial 


The  sixty-third  an 
nual  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

The  class  for  training  Kindergarten  teacher 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelcxik. 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  most  elegan 
part  of  the  city,  and  where  there  are  no  temp 
tations  to  lead  to  bad  habits. 


S»chools  and  CoUjegjes, 


INVESTORS 

■  Should  get  infonnatkoi  about  our 


New  York  City,  Washington  Sijuabb. 


GUARANTEED 


P80K  8ERINABT,  up  In  thehillsof  Litchfield  Counijj 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

EVEWY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

NOJ^  SUCH 

CONDENSED 

AVipce 


U  Home  School  for  boys.  Number  limited  Keep 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  tor  College  or  Businca 
Pleasant  home  tor  good  boys.  References:  Presidei 
Porter,  Yale  Collie;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuvier,  D.  D.,BrooklF| 
X.  Y.:  Air.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  25  Broad  street.  New  Yori 
For  other  references  or  information  inquire  of 
Rev.  henry  UPSON.  Principal,  New  Preeton.  Ct. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  INSTITUTE. 


MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  Sept.  10.  College  Preparatory  and  advanc 
courses.  Fine  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Stea 
heat.  Send  for  catalogue  K. 

IsABBLLA  O.  French,  Prin.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Healthful,  homelike,  select,  thorough. 

Rov,  A.  Matticb,  A.M.,  Principal. 


WE  HAVE  HAD 

20  Years’  Experience 

IN  INVESTMENTS. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

berwy  iiutanoa  Intarast  and  Principal  haa  baaa  paid 
at  maturity.  * 

WE  HAVE  RETURNED  TO  INVESTORS 


ALBERT  COLLEGE 


THE  OSSINING  SEMINARY, 


"  Affiliated  Preparatory  School  of  Victoria  University.” 

BEIiLBVILLE,  ONT.,  CANADA. 

Over  200  students  were  received  last  vear.  Prepai 
annually  the  largest  number  f  matriculants  of  any  c< 
lege  In  Canada.  Thoroughness  marks  every  departnas 
of  the  college  work.  Nine  courses  of  Study.  Will  reop 
SEPTEMBER  the  8th,  1891.  Seud  for  calendar.  Addn 


SING-SING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

A  School  of  the  highest  class  for  Young  Ladies,  undet 
the  supervision  of  a  Council  including  the  Rev.  Drs.  F. 
L.  Patton,  W.  C.  ^bbrts,  Charles  Ccthbert  Hall, 
Henry  M.  Fielp,  Wm.  E.  Moore,  and  other  erninem 
friends  of  education.  Terms  moderate.  Twenty-fourth 
year  begins  September  16, 1891. 

MISS  E.  B.  SHERRARD,  Principal. 


Xaeh  Paekaga  contains  tneUarUU/orftwo  targe  plea. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  the  NdneSueb  brand, 
■end  20c.  Ibrfull  stzepockigieliy  EiaU,  prepaid. 

M  E  R  R  C  LL  A  SOU  LC,  SYRACUBS.  N.  Y. 


realiring  6  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  intweet. 

We  nerw  handle  any  leonrity  thatwedonotabeointely 
control.  The  investmenta  we  now  have  are  oa  aecure  oe 
any  we  have  ever  offered,  and  pay  more  latereat  Ura 
any  we  have  offered  fai  the  laat  ten  yeua.  YTe  can  refw 
totba banka  in  New  York,  aM  to  LOOO 
tana  Wa  ara  nndw  the  snparrlrion  of  the  Banking  Da- 
pattment  of  New  York  State. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

3  Wall  St.,  Cor.  Broudwmr.  New  Teilb 
HENRY  DI0XIN8ON.  ItawiBW. 


A  little  girl  who  beard  her  family  talking 
about  hysterics,  was  present  when  a  story  was 
told  at  which  her  mother  laughed  immoder 
stely.  The  child  seemed  much  impressed,  and 
looking  anxiously  at  her  mother,  she  said 
ain’t  you  afraid  if  you 


FOR  SALE-6  and  7  PER  CENT  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on 

CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE 

ROSE,  QUINLAN  ft  CO.,  Morigagt  Bankers,  72  Dstrborn  81..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


gravely,  *  Mamma, 
laugh  so  much  you  will  get  historical  7’ 


sides,  I  was  very  fond  of  cherries. 
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.  K  [From  The  Weekly  SooUnum,  Edinburgh.] _ 

THE  WAMDEBER8  OF  THE  DESERT. 

THEIR  HOOE  OF  I.IFE.  - -  - 

from  being  wild  rovers  by  nature,  the 
of  the  ^bara  are  well  organiaed  and 
ngly  attached  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
the  tribes  from  which  they  have  issued, 
y  live  in  the  true  nomadic  way,  in  tents 
en  by  the  women  from  sheep  wool  and 
el  hair,  and  dyed  black  in  order  to  absorb 
re  heat  during  the  Winter.  This  frail  shelter 
sustained  by  three,  four,  or  five  poles,  from 
feet  to  eight  feet  high,  disposed  according  to 
length  of  the  tent.  The  interior  is  divided 
two  or  three  partitions.  At  night  the  chil- 
and  old  women  sleep  in  one  division,  while 
chief  of  the  family  with  his  wives,  sleep  in 
other.  His  gun  and  scimitar  are  by  his 
e,  ready  for  use  against  wild  animals  or 
eves.  He  sleeps  little  until  morning,  as  he 
to  watch  over  his  cattle  lying  in  the  open 
around  the  tent,  and  is  often  attracted  out- 
e  bv  the  barking  of  his  dogs, 
o  turniture  of  any  kind  is  in  use.  Scarcely 
ve  they  the  most  ordinary  and  indispensable 
hen  utensils.  The  water  is  kept  in  a  goat 
n,  which  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to  that 
rpose,  keeping  its  contents  in  perfect  fresh- 

he^sacks  containing  the  provisions,  barley, 
es,  etc.,  are  heaped  up  around  the  poles  sup- 
ting  the  tent  in  order  to  offer  more  resist- 
to  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  inmates 
p  upon  mats,  braided  by  the  wives,  of  alfa 
tough  herb  of  the  desert) .  Tlie  wealthier  no¬ 
ds  generally  have  carpets  in  place  of  the  mats 
ead  over  them. 

t  is  contrary  to  their  custom  for  men,  even 
ends,  to  enter  the  tent  or  bouse  of  an  Arab, 
he  is  extremely  jealous  of  his  wives.  An 
ringement  of  this  rule  would  endanger  the 
e  of  the  intruder.  When  they  wish  to  speak 
one  another,  they  call  from  the  outside, 
wo  persons  only  are  legally  entitled  to  enter, 
le  kadi  and  the  maratout.  It  sometimes  oc- 
rs  that  the  master  of  the  tent  or  house  calls 
is  visitors  within,  but  previous  to  their  en- 
ance  the  wives  withdraw  into  the  gynecium 
ivision  of  the  tent  reserved  especially  for  them 
nd  the  husband. 

The  education  of  the  children  is  almost  entire- 
neglected.  and  the  scenes  that  they  have  to 
itness  in  the  recesses  of  the  tent  render  them 
icious  at  an  early  age,  the  more  so  as  nothing 
done  to  combat  vice  Marriagi  is  entered  into 
t  a  very  early  age. 

The  tender  familiarity  that  in  our  land  brings 
e  paternal  and  filial  hearts  so  close  to  each 
ther,  is  not*  observed  there.  Like  their  mo¬ 
vers,  the  children  are  often  savagely  tyran¬ 
ts  over  by  the  father,  whom  they  do  not  call 
ana,  but  sidi  (lord) . 

Though  the  Arabian  mothers  display  much 
lore  natural  love  for  their  progeny  than  do 
heir  fathers,  their  love  is  often  mute;  the  lav- 
hing  of  caresses  and  affectionate  words  is 
relv  observed.  The  strict  respect  of  the  whole 
mily  towards  the  father  is  well  shown  at  the 
leals.  When  the  wives  have  prepared  the  food, 
ley  place  the  dish  before  the  lord  of  the  fam- 
y,  who  after  pronouncing  the  “  Beesm  Allah” — 
1  the  name  of  God — begins  eating  alone,  while 
he  hungry  wives  and  children,  standing  a  few 
teps  by,  look  at  him  as  he  plunges  his  fingers 
nto  the  dish.  Neither  spoons  nor  forks  are  in 
se  there.  When  he  is  sated,  the  wives  bring 
im  the  drink.  The  Koran  prescribes  that  drink 
ay  be  taken  but  once  while  eating.  At  last 
e  deigns  to  tell  them  to  eat,  and  the  rest  of 
he  food  is  eaten  by  the  whole  family  together. 
The  women  are  overburdened  with  spinning, 
veaving,  milking,  making  cheese,  preparing 
ood,  braiding  cords  with  (Ufa,  even  saddling 
he  mehari  (dromedaries),  besides  all  the  family 
ork.  The  sons  are  the  shepherds,  while  the 
hief  of  the  family  carries  the  grain,  does  the 
uying  and  selling  at  the  markets,  hunts, 
^ts,  steals,  joins  a  marauding  band,  etc. 

The  means  of  the  Nomads  are  derived  solely 
om  the  breeding  of  cattle,  of  which  they  keep 
large  number;  some  families  possess  as  many 
12,000  head.  They  are  the  traditional  sbep- 
rds  of  the  desert,  who  draw  from  it  the  only 
tportant  thing  which  it  can  afford,  the  im- 
ense  herds  of  cattle  which  they  raise  there 
ring  the  winter,  and  with  which  they  sup- 
y  all  the  markets  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
id  Tripoli,  besides  many  of  Europe. 

During  the  Summer  they  find  no  means  for 
bsistence  in  the  arid  plains  of  the  desert, 
cept  in  some  r^ions  especially  favored  by 
!,  as  Gourara,  Tafilala,  and  Insala,  where 
.„nd  is  mountainous,  cut  by  ravines,  or 
>oand8  in  lakes  filled  the  greater  part  of  the 
r.  But  these  r^ons  were  appropriated  long 
o  by  warlike  tribes,  so  that  all  others  are 
liged  to  draw  northward. 

However  barren  be  the  desert  during  the  hot- 
t  ceason,  so  rich  is  its  soil  that  the  day  fol- 
wing  a  rainfall  wild  grass  is  observed  growing 
spots  uncovered  by  sand,  but  the  grass  that 
rings  up  in  the  sunshine  of  to-day  is  scorched 
the  sunshine  of  to-morrow.  Except  some 
ugh  species,  no  plants  or  grasses  not  having 
te  shade  of  the  ]»lm  tree  and  daily  irrigation 
n  exist  under  the  inexorable  sun.  But  the 
id  plain,  so  dry  in  summer,  takes  a  new 
pect  after  the  first  autumnal  rainfall.  Im¬ 
pose  spaces — all  parts,  in  fact,,  which  are  un- 
vered  by  sand— grow  green,  thus  affording 
od  for  the  innumerable  cattle  of  the  Nomads. 
This  first  rainfall  is  the  signal  for  them  to 
ave  the  north  and  re-enter  the  Sahara,  their 
ear  mother-land,  where  no  boundary  restrains 
hem,  and  where  they  move  about  three,  four, 
r  five  times  a  week,  according  to  the  richness 
f  the  pasture  they  find.  Thus  they  travel  all 
he  winter  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  the 
un,  drying  up  the  food  for  their  cattle,  drives 
hem  to  the  mountainous  re^ons  of  the  north, 
.vhere  they  sell  part  of  their  cattle  and  find 
asture  for  the  rest. 

But  were  it  not  to  avoid  famine,  the  north, 
itb  its  beautiful  forests  and  meadows  would 
have  no  attraction  for  them.  As  the  lighthouse 
eeper,  after  passing  years  isolated  in  the  midst 
...f  the  seas,  becomes  averse  to  the  world,  find* 
ing  charm  only  in  his  solitary  abode  and  har¬ 
mony  only  in  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  so  the 
Nomads  of  the  Sahara  feel  an  attraction  fof 
that  frightful  solitude  which  appears  so  ugly  to 
the  European  traveller;  they  care  for  nothing 
3ut  the  dead  silence  of  the  desert  waste. 

The  Nomads  keep  several  camels  for  trans- 

Sorting  their  goods,  and  one  or  more  horses  or 
onkeys,  according  to  their  means.  They  cost 
aothing  to  keep,  however,  as  they  are  fed  with 
vild  grass,  plants,  or  stones  of  wtes,  and  the 
lorses  run  unshod.  The  horse  or  donkey  is  for 
,he  special  use  of  the  husband,  while  the  camels 
x‘ar  the  light  household  utensils  and  provisions, 
>esidee  dates,  when  coming  from  the  Sahara, 
md  grain  when  returning  southward.  Some  of 
hem  are  also  used  for  transporting  the  cbil- 
Iren  and  the  sick  women. 

For  this  puiTX)TO  a  kind  of  covered  litter, 
sailed  palanquin,  is  turned  sideways  upon  toe 
samel,  and  thus  made  to  contain  several  per¬ 
sons. 

Thus  organized  and  equipped,  the  Nomad 
amily  is  always  r^dy  to  move  or  fiee  with  all 
ts  possessions,  as  its  males  are  ever  prepared 
o  mount  and  fi^ht  for  its  security. 

The  Nomad  tribe  travels  as  a  whole  body.  In 
he  spring,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
ourney  to  the  north,  they  carry  from  the  oasis 
mmense  quantities  of  dates  to  sell  in  northern 
narkets  at  three  or  four  times  the  price  at 
vhich  they  bought  them,  or  to  exchange  them 
hr  grain.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  venture, 
ind  the  price  obtained  from  the  sale  of  part  of 
sheir  cattle,  vrool,  henna,  musk,  and  various 
>ther  articles  manufacture  by  themselves  dur- 
ng  the  winter,  each  family  buys  enough  grain 
hr  toe  whole  year.  When  they  re-enter  the 
lolitudes  of  the  Sahara  in  autumn,  this  grain 
B  stored  in  silos  that  they  rent  in  the  oasis  or 
;sour  (the  ksour  are  fortified  villages  in  the 
lesert,  whose  inhabitants  are  the  bondkeepers 
ir  constituents  of  the  Nomads).  A  great  part 
if  the  re- victualling  of  the  northern  oasis  is  also 
lue  to  the  Nomads,  but  their  traffic  is  limited 
o  Central  Sahara.  The  caravans  trading  fur- 
her  beyond,  as  far  as  Soudan,  are  generally 
ormed  by  the  Mzabits. 

The  Nomads  of  the  Sahara  show  plainly  the 
vholesome  effects  of  the  open  air,  when  con- 
rasted  with  their  brethren  who  live  in  “gourbi” 
bouses)  almost  closed  to  the  air  and  light.  It 
eems  inconceivable  that  their  poor  food  can 
—  in  them  so  much  strength  and  vigor, 
must  believe  that  they  are  better  fed  by 
3  air  than  by  their  scant  nourishment, 
are  tall,  muscular,  slender,  and  lithe; 
mple  garments  do  not  restrain  their 
from*  acquiring  roundness  and  perfect 
ment.  Nowhere  could  be  seen  more  life 
or  than  in  the  unconscious  attitudes  of 
Idren  or  young  people,  especially  before 
arriage.  They  are  used  to  every  inclem- 
the  weather ;  up  to  the  age  of  ten  they 
wed  to  run  but  half  clad.  Their  skins 
xposed  to  the  air  all  day,  they  become 


unusually  thick,  so  that  they  scarcely  feel  the 
changes  of  temperature. 

Aside  from  the  malady  which  afflicts  their 
eyes,  and  certain  diseases  of  the  blood,  they  are 
seldom  ill.  Among  the  women  rare  cases  of 
anaemia,  typhus,  and  fever  are  only  occasion- 
allv  observM.  The  horrible  custom  of  killing 
sickly  children,  which  was  so  long  practised 
before  and  even  after  Mahomet,  has  completely 
disappeared;  here,  again,  the  humane  feelings 
of  toe  prophet  took  the  upper  hand  and  pro¬ 
hibited  the  custom. 

The  Nomads  are  in  general  very  careless  about 
their  physical  condition;  lazy  and  avaricious, 
most  of  them  do  nothing  to  restore  health  until 
they  suffer  too  much  or  feel  in  danger  of  death. 
However,  certain  medical  practitioners,  called 
“tubib,  ”  speculate  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
pe^le. 

These  traditional  rovers,  inhabiting  that 
wild  expanse  of  desert  which  extends  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  north 
of  China,  play  a  most  important  part  in  ancient 
history.  The  Nomads,  indeed,  participated 
largely  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  Starting  from  Asia,  they  entered  and 
conquered  the  African  provinces,  at  that  time 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  whose  empire  they 
also  threatened  from  the  east  of  Europe.  In 
712  they  invaded  Southwestern  Europe,  occu¬ 
pying  the  conquered  territory  for  almost  eight 
centuries.  In  732  they  attempted  to  invade 
Northern  Europe,  but  were  checked  and  finally 
driven  out  of  France  by  Charles  Martel.  This 
baffled  horde  of  Nomadic  invaders  were  then 
called  Saracens.  H.  Michel. 


^ftricuUural  Scpartiucnt. 


SUN-DRIED  APPLES. 

The  Australian  method  of  drying  apples  is 
thus  described: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  artificial  process 
of  drying  apples  is  the  most  expeditious  and 
makes  the  best  color  where  a  little  sulphur  is 
used,  but  at  the  same  time  the  sun-drie  1  apples 
have  the  best  flavor,  and  are  the  best  for  home 
use  on  that  account.  The  apparatus  is  simply 
an  ordinary  table  twelve  feet  long  (but  it  can 
be  made  of  any  size)  and  four  feet  wide.  The 
side  boards  are  put  on  nearly  flush  with  the 
top.  One  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
from  the  ends  you  can  draw  out  two  long  trays 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  with  legs  at 
the  end  to  support  them,  thus  increasing  the 
surface  to  nearly  three  times.  Round  the  top 
of  each  tray  or  drawer  is  a  small  ledge,  tacked 
on  to  keep  the  slices  from  falling  off.  Over,  the 
top  are  a  few  light  movable  rafters  and  a  ridge 
pole,  and  there  is  a  light  drill  cover  w’hich  fits 
over  them  and  ties  round  the  table  under  the 
drawers,  so  as  to  cover  up  all  secure  at  night 
or  if  a  shower  comes  on.  Two  other  drawers 
could  be  made  if  required,  to  pull  out  sideways. 

With  the  aid  of  an  American  corer,  parer  and 
sheer,  you  can  get  through  a  great  many  apples 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  cores  and  skins  can  ^ 
dropped  into  a  bucket  and  given  to  the  pigs; 
or  they  will  make  excellent  jelly,  if  you  are  so 
dispos^.  The  slices  must  be  stirred  pretty 
often,  and  when  quite  dry  hung  up  in  scrim 
bags  for  a  month  or  more,  when  you  can  press 
them  into  dry  casks  or  boxes,  and  you  have 
then  a  good  store  of  wholesome  food  for  home 
use.  Care  must  be  taken  against  rain  or  damp, 
as  in  hot  weather  drying  fruit  is  more  apt  to 
spoil  than  in  the  cooler  and  more  breezy  atmos 
phere  of  the  following  months,  and  you  will 
find  the  morning  the  best  time  to  gather  and 
slice  the  apples,  as  those  cut  in  the  afternoon 
are  much  more  apt  to  spoil.  Apples  should 
not  be  too  green  when  sliced,  as  they  are  apt  to 
be  very  acid  and  require  more  sugar  as  well, 
and  they  should  not  be  too  ripe  or  they  will 
spoil,  nor  should  they  have  any  bruises  on 
them.  Perfect  apples,  just  approaching  ripe, 
are  the  best,  but  very  fair  samples  can  be  made 
even  out  of  wind-falls. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  STRAWBERRY. 

It  may  interest  many  lovers  of  that  luscious 
fruit  to  know  what  it  consists  of.  Well,  there 
is  much  more  water  in  a  ripe  strawberry  than 
anything  else.  According  to  an  analysis  which 
was  recently  made,  the  average  strawberry  of 
the  present  season  contained  about  88  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  the  remainder  of  its  substance 
consisted  of  glucose  or  fruit-sugar,2free  acid 
(chiefly  malonic),  proteid  or  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter  (related  to  white  of  egg),  cellulose  (related 
to  cotton),  a  trace  of  wood,  and  Anally  mineral 
salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  etc. 
There  is  usually  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  sugar 
present,  and  in  the  wild  strawberries  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  acid  to  sugar  is  as  1  to  2.  while  in  the 
common  cultivated  American  variety  it  is  as  1 
to  8.5,  and  in  the  European  garden  or  fiell 
sorts  generally  as  1  to  9.  The  European  straw¬ 
berry  of  the  garden  is  a  sweeter  fruit  than  its 
American  relative. 

HONEST  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

The  honest,  legitimate  agricultural  fairs  are 
doing  a  noble  work  for  improved  stock  and  im¬ 
proved  agriculture.  How  is  it  with  those  fairs 
that  are  run  in  the  fast  horse,  gambling,  side¬ 
show  interest?  What  benefit  are  such  fairs  to 
any  community  ?  There  are  ample  trotting  and 
pacing  associations  that  hold  trotting  and  rac¬ 
ing  meetings  under  regular  rules.  But  the 
agricultural  fair  is  no  place  for  horse  racing, 
with  all  its  associate  gambling,  any  more  than 
for  a  circus,  side  shows  and  noisy  claptraps,  and 
all  fair  managers  should  have  the  honor,  the 
dignity  and  the  moral  courage  to  keep  them 
out,  even  if  they  offer  to  give  a  thousand  or 
ten  thousand  dollars;  then  exhibitors  and  visit¬ 
ors  will  have  confidence  in  your  integrity  and 
ability  to  have  a  good,  useful  and  instructive 
fair  and  to  pay  all  your  premiums  and  be  an 
honor  to  your  State  and  county. — Western 
Agriculturist. 

CASTOR  BEAN  AS  A  CROP. 

Speaking  of  the  commercial  value  of  castor 
oil,  the  London  Times  of  July  20  says :  “  As  a 
lubricant  castor  oil  is  daily  becoming  in  ^eater 
demand  throughout  the  world,  and  considering 
the  ease  with  which  the  raw  material  can  be 
obtained  and  the  comparatively  simple  method 
necessary  for  extracting  the  oil,  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  large  and  profitable  opening  for  capi¬ 
tal  and  enterprise  in  this  direction.  Large 
tracts  of  land  that  are  now  considered  useless 
for  ordinary  cultivation  would  suit  admirably 
for  the  growth  of  the  castor  oil  plant,  which, 
indeed,  is  often  the  only  form  of  vegetation  to 
be  met  with  on  them  at  preseat.”  7%e  Formo¬ 
sa  castor  oil  plant  is  commended  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  best  varieties,  which  could  with 
advantage  be  transplanted  to  this  country. 
However,  wherever  in  Ohio  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  has  been  attended  to,  the  farmers 
have  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
result. 

RURAl.  NOTES  AND  ITEMS. 

Ckiarse,  cheap  food  is  much  better  for  ducks 
while  growing  than  whole  grain,  and  lessens 
the  cost . 

In  building  the  poultry  house,  if  the  windows 
are  put  in  the  roof  warmth  will  be  more  readily 
secured. 

Horticulture  should  be  taught  in  some  form 
in  all  the  public  schools,  even  if  it  be  only  as 
reading  lessons. 

A  screw  or  nut  set  in  iron  which  has  become 
rusted  in-,  may  be  loosened  by  the  application 
of  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  oil. 

Frost  and  the  “  yellows”  are  credited  with  de¬ 
stroying  a  million  baskets  of  peaches  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland.  But  there  are  a  “few” 
left. 

If  you  are  not  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
local  or  county  fair,  go  this  season,  take  the 
family,  and  carry  alon^  some  of  your  nicest 
vegetables,  fruits  and  live  stock.  But  include 
no  fast  horses  among  the  latter. 

A  good  judge  remarked  in  our  hearing  that 
the  farmers  of  the  West  had  improved  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  butter  making  within  the 
last  five  years,  and  we  hear  less  of  the  oleo  im¬ 
itation. 

If  there  are  any  foul  odors  in  the  cellar,  eggs 
cannot  be  kept  there,  as  the  shells  are  porous 
and  will  absorb  such  odors  easily.  But  cellars 
under  dwellings  should  not  have  foul  odors  in 
them. 

Many  farmers  with  a  gravel  pit  near  at  hand 
will  allow  their  walks  to  be  literally  mud  hol¬ 
lows  during  several  months  of  the  year. 

Quinces,  grapes,  gooseberries,  currants,  roses 
and  a  numl^r  of  other  varieties  of  plants  are 
readily  propagated  by  layering,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  do  the  work. 

Don’t  let  the  abundance  of  fruit  of  nearly  all 
kinds  this  year  make  you  careless  and  wasteful 
of  it,  but  can,  preserve,  and  make  into  jelly 
and  jam  a  goodly  quantity;  and  especially, 
{ evaporate  a  good  supply. 


A  practical  farmer  said  recently  that  he  had 
given  up  using  a  self-binder  in  reaping  oats,  as 
he  found  that  the  oats  heated  and  turned  black 
when  bound  immediatelv.  He  also  spoke  en¬ 
thusiastically  of  a  hay  loader  in  use  on  his 
farm. 

If  the  early  potatoes  are  dug,  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  them  out  of  the  sun,  to  dry  them 
thoroughly  and  to  store  them  where  they  can 
be  kept  dry  and  where  there  is  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  of  air. 

Tlie  Toulouse  is  the  best  kind  of  goose  to  keep 
on  a  farm.  They  often  weigh  as  high  as  sixty 
pounds  a  pair,  and  ten  goslings  can  be  raised 
from  a  pair.  Geese  are  easy  to  raise  and  are 
good  eating. 

The  farmers  of  Western  New  York  are  now 
rejoicing  over  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sea¬ 
sons  of  recent  years.  The  grain  and  grass 
crops  have  turned  out  finely,  and  fruits  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

Every  farmer  should  try  to  make  his  house 
and  surroundings  an  ideal  homestead.  Beauty 
in  the  grounds  and  house  lends  tone  to  the 
property,  and  not  only  increases  its  value  com¬ 
mercially  far  beyond  what  the  improvements 
cost,  but  the  owner  will  be  held  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  all  that  know  him. 

Nearly  all  of  our  best  farmers-  are  very  par¬ 
ticular  alxiut  using  good  and  well-matured 
grain  for  seed.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
grain  that  is  grown  upon  a  hill  or  gradual 
slope  will  be  better  matured  and  more  fully  de¬ 
veloped  than  grain  grown  upon  a  low  piece  of 
ground,  even  in  the  same  field. 

Ex-Governor  Bookwalter  of  Ohio  has  bought 
60,000  acres  in  Nebraska,  whereon  he  proposes 
to  establish  several  agricultural  communities  or 
villages,  selling  a  plot  of  land  to  each  house¬ 
holder,  and  none  to  be  more  than  one  or  two 
miles  from  the  central  village,  where  its  owner 
will  live.  The  plan  aims  to  combine  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  village  and  farm  life. 

•“  The  Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture  recommend 
in  a  recent  report  the  use  of  kerosene  ointment 
for  ridding  poultry  of  lice.  It  is  made  by  sim¬ 
ply  mixing  kerosene  and  lard,  or  better,  kero¬ 
sene  and  sulphur.  Applied  to  the  roost  poles 
in  Summer,  and  to  the  poultry  (under  the 
'wings  and  about  the  breast  and  legs)  after  thes' 
are  on  the  roost,  once  in  four  or  five  weeks  in 
the  late  Summer,  it  will  aid  greatly  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  lice  pest.  If  in  addition 
the  inside  of  the  house  is  spraj’ed  occasionally 
with  dilute  caibolic  acid,  and  given  a  coat  of 
whitewash  once  a  year,  the  hens  will  not  be 
troubled  with  lice. 

Talk  about  the  impolicy  of  planting  fruit  trees 
on  lawns  1  Last  week  we  saw  the  finest  peaches, 
pears  and  plums  we  ever  saw  growing  on  the 
spacious  lawn  of  the  Summit  Hotel  at  Deer 
Ixidge,  Morgan  County,  Tenn.  The  Bartlett 
pears  and  damson  plums  were  remarkably  abun¬ 
dant,  large  and  perfect,  the  Crawford  peaches 
exceptionally  fine.  IVhy  cumber  your  lawns 
with  merely  ornamental  trees  when  fruit  trees 
grow  so  well  and  with  no  more  care?  “Proper¬ 
ly  grouped  and  arranged  in  accordance  with 
their  forms,”  says  the  Country  Gentleman, 
“they  ma5'  present  a  handsome  appearance,  and 
while  stiffness  of  growth  should  be  avoided,  a 
judicious  pruning  will  much  assist  their  orna¬ 
mental  effect." 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Dairy. — Henry  Stewart  says  that  adding 
a  quart  of  water  at  sixty  degrees  to  each  can  of 
milk  is  of  great  value  in  creaming.  The  dilu¬ 
tion  method  has  within  a  year  or  two  com^ 
much  into  use — warm  water’  in  winter,  cold  in 
summer;  it  hastens  cream  rising,  and  aids  in 
keeping  milk  sweet  in  hot  weather;  about  one- 
fourth  water  is  the  usual  proportion  employed. 

Pears  and  Quinces. — In  preserving  pineapples, 
quinces,  and  pears,  they  should  be  cooked  until 
tender,  in  clear  water.  If  any  sugar  is  put  in  at 
first,  they  will  become  hard,  and  no  subsequent 
amount  of  cooking  will  soften  them.  When 
very  tender,  but  not  broken,  put  them  into  jars 
and  pour  boiling  syrup  over  them,  letting  them 
stand  until  cold  before  sealing. 

Peaches.— If  your  supply  of  peaches  is  not 
bountiful,  an  economical  way  of  removing  the 
peel  is  this:  Place  peaches  in  a  wire  basket  and 
dip  in  boiling  lye;  then  immerse  in  cold  water. 
The  skins  will  slip  off  easily  without  wasting 
the  fruit.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water  to 
remove  any  trace  of  the  lye. 

Peach  Dumplings.— Line  half  a  dozen^well 
oiled  cups  with  paste  and  fill  them  with  finely 
sliced  peaches,  sweetened  to  taste;  cover  with 
more  paste,  then  set  them  in  a  pan  half  filled 
with  boiling  water  and  hake  or  steam  forty 
minutes.  ’Turn  out  on  a  dish  and  serve  with 
liquid  sauce. 

Peach  Preserves.  —  Select  the  finest  and 
nicest  fruit.  Pare  hy  slipping  the  skin  off  if 
possible.  Make  a  syrup,  allowing  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  in  this  cook  the 
peaches  till  tender,  then  put  them  carefully 
into  jars ;  boil  the  syrup  till  it  is  thick  and  rich, 
and  turn  over  the  fruit. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches.— Sev«»n  pounds  of 
fruit,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  good 
cider  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  whole  cloves,  two 
ounces  of  stick  cinnamon.  Pare  the  peaches, 
which  should  be  ripe,  but  not  over  ripe,  or  rub 
the  down  off  them.  Stick  a  clove  in  each. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  vinegar  and  skim;  put  in 
the  fruit  and  boil  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  till 
tender,  but  not  boiled  to  pieces.  Take  the  fruit 
out  into  jars,  boil  the  syrup  down  one-half  and 
pour  over  them.  This  recipe  is  equally  good  for 
pears  and  plums.  A  richer  pickle  is  made  by 
paring  and  halving  the  peaches,  using  an  extra 
pound  of  sugar  and  boiling  the  syrup  till  it  is 
a  little  thicker.  These  are  usually  called  spiced 
peaches. 

Coffee  Custard. — Take  one  large  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  fair,  roasted  kernels  of  coffee,  crush 
them  coarsely,  and  throw  into  three  pints  of 
milk;  beat  six  eggs  till  light,  add  as  many 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  stir  into  the  milk;  put 
over  the  fire  in  a  milk  boiler,  adding  a  little- 
salt  :  stir  all  constantiv,  and  remove  from  the 
fire  just  as  it  begins  to  boil  and  pour  through 
a  coarse  sievq.  It  will  be  found,  when  cold,  to 
be  of  a  delicious  coffee  fiavor,  far  superior  to  the 
old  way  of  putting  into  toe  milk  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  which  impoverishes  the  milk  and  also 
gives  a  bad  color  to  the  custard.  The  above 
mode  was  never,  we  believe,  seen  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  work  on  cookery.  It  was  furnished  the 
writer  by  a  person  once  chief  cook  to  the  late 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

How  the  Arabs  make  Tea.— There  are  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  making  tea,  but  the  Arab  method 
is  fairly  distinctive.  A  large  kettle  or  pan  is 
placed  on  the  fire,  and  the  woman  who  is  offici¬ 
ating  carefully  wipes  out  the  inside  with  a 
horse’s  tail,  fills  it  with  water,  and  puts  in  tea 
and  a  little  salt  into  the  cold  water,  which  is 
then  brought  to  near  the  boil.  The  mixture  is 
then  thoroughly  stirred,  and  ladeled  out  into  a 
vessel  which  is  well  covered  to  prevent  too 
rapid  cooling.  In  the  same  pan  is  next  fried  a 
mixture  of  meal  and  fresh  butter.  The  tea, 
mixed  with  cream,  is  poured  over  the  paste 
while  on  the  fire,  and  the  whole  taken  off  and 
allowed  to  cool.  This  curious  and  satisfying 
combined  food  and  drink  is  then  handed  round 
in  half  pint  wooden  mugs. 
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Plum  Roll 

BY  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer, 

Principal  Philadelphia  Coohing  Schael. 

Add  one  teaspoonful  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  and  a  half  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  one  pint  of  sifted  flour.  Sift 
again.  Rub  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  add  suflicient  milk  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Roll  out,  sprinkle  with 
one  cup  of  chopped  raisins  and  a  half 
cup  of  chopped  citron.  Dust  with  cin¬ 
namon,  roll  up  and  steam  for  thirty 
minutes.  Serve  warm  with  hard  sauce. 

Use  only  Cleveland's  baking  powder, 
the  proportions  are  made  for  that. 

The  most  healthful  leaven  is 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda.  It  is 
the  only  leavening 
power  of  Cleve- 

Cleveland's  is  per- 
fectly  wholesome, 
leavens  most  and 
iSIlQ  leavens  best. 

Try  it,  Cleveland’s. 


To  Buyers  Of  Our  Soap. 


WE  SOLD  (DVER  90,000  boxes  of  “  Sweet _  •  11  • 

Home  ”  Soap  last  year  and  this  year  want 
to  reach  100,000  new  customers  and  to  I'  —AN—  } 

thoroughly  introduce  our  unrivaled  Soaps Prohi«m 
and  choice  Toilet  Preparations  into  the  better  1 1  ^  _____  1  [ 

class  of  American  Homes.  To  accomplish  this  quickly  ]  i8ai«ofBoxe,inn  nnn  ' 
we  offer  all  purchasers  a  big  inducement  to  order  at  once.  '  |  ’f®"  luUjUOO  | 

You  Must  Have  SoAP-itis  an  absolute  $12!' 

necessity — the  only  question  is  where  you  shall  buy  it ;  1 1  — — ^ ' ! 

we  make  it  a  decided  object  for  you  to  buy  of  us — direct  j  total  11,200,000 
from  factory  to  consumer,  and  save  all  middle-men  and  — l-^r-lr!rLJ^J^J  i 

dealers’  profits.  'We  find  quick  sales  and  small  profits  pay. 

We  Do  IMot  Claim  to  make  any  profit  on  this  transaction,  but 
everyone  who  orders  becomes  a  permanent  customer — one  box  often  selling  a 
dozen  more — and  we  rely  on  your  being  so  well  pleased  with  our  Box  and  the 
handsome  present  received  that  you  will  show  them  to  your  friends,  recommend 
them  and  thereby  secure  us  many  more  orders. 

Our  Combination  Box  contains  a  large  supply  of  the  best  Soaps 
and  Finest  Toilet  Articles  made,  and  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  fastidious 
and  exacting  person.  We  have  been  manufacturing  Soaps  for  over  fifteen  years 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plants  in  this  country  having 
a  capacity  of  ten  million  pounds  a  year. 

Remember  “Sweet  Home”  Family  Soap  Is  an  extra  fine  pure  soap,  made 
from  refined  tallow  and  veteetable  oils.  On  account  of  Its  firmness  and  pari¬ 
ty,  eacb  cake  will  do  double  tlie  work  of  the  common  cheap  soaps, 

.  Read  what  the  Rct.  Dr.  *Hurlbut  sayst 

J.  D.  IiAHKIN  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  If.  ¥.  160  6th  Are.,  New  York,  Jane  8,  1891. 

Oentlrtnen : - 

I  take  plonauro  in  atatlnf!  that  during  the  past  two  year »  u)0  have  used  in  mu  household  two 
of  your  Sweet  Home  Boxes  with  the  various  extras,  etc.,  which  yo%t  give;  during  this  time  we  have 
not  had  to  buy  any  other  soap  for  laundry,  household  or  toilet  use. 

Thegoods  are  very  pleasing  to  my  family,  and  we  have  found  the  ^ 

extras  all  that  ymt  have  promised,  and  consider  the  entire  outfit  a 
most  excellent  investment.  JESSE  B.  IIURBBVT, 

Principal  of  the  Chautauqua  Eiterary  and  Scientific  Circle. 

The  ‘‘Chautauqua”  Piano  Lamp 

is  a  tieppy  combination  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental — beautifled  by 
tlie  aitisan,  improveu  by  the  inventor— one  of  the  roost  successful  and 
appreciated  products  of  the  19th  century — which  we  give  to  induce  you  to 
buy  these  necessary  household  supplies  from  us.  matter  how  many 

other  lamps  you  may  have,  this  one  will  be  welcome  because  It  is  so  good  < 
and  handsome,  and  gives  such  a  clear,  strong  light. 

It  Is  made  of  solid  brass,  polished  and  lacquered  so  it  will  ever  retain 
Its  lustre  without  burnishing.  It  stands  4  1-8  feet  high  and  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  6 1-8  feet  in  height.  The  burner  is  central  draft  like  the 
•*Roohester*'and  cannot  smoke  or  smell,  it  throws  a  beautiful  pure  light 
of  lorty  candle  power.  Easy  to  regulate,  cannot  get  out  of  order  and  is  in 
fiKit  equal  iu  every  way  to  the  most  expensive  lamp  that  can  be  purchased. 

It  is  snipped  complete  ready  for  use  with  chimney,  wick  and  handsome 
shade,  (with  silk  iringe  and  tassellgiving  the  light  as  it  is  thrown  out  into 
the  room  a  nellow  and  subdued  effect. 

““"“You  Run  No  Ris« - 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  remit  In  advance,  or  take  any  ohanoes.  We 
merely  ask  permission  to  send  you  a  box  of  these  goods,  and  If 
30  clays’  telal  yon  are  fully  convinced  that  the  soap  and  toilet 

articles  are  all  we  claim,  you  can  then  pay  the  bill— ®(0.0<K  But 
If  you  are  not  satlsfle*!  in  every  way,  no  charge  will  be  made  fur 
what  you  have  used  an<l  we  will  take  tiie  box  away  at  our  own 
expense;  HOW  CAM 'WE  XM>  MORE 7 


y//777; 


— AN— 
Easy  Problem 

100,000 

One  Lamp  din 

With  Each  Sale  @  $14 


$1,200,000 


TO  GET  THE 


I  time  we  have 


Each  Box  Contains 

ONE  HCNDREO  CAKES,  (fnUdn,  M.OO 
“SWEET  HOME”  Family  soap, 

enough  to  last  an  average  family  one  full  year.  It  is  made 
for  all  laundry  and  household  purposes,  and  has  no  superior. 

10  BOXl^S  BORAXINB,  a  New  and  1.00 
Wonderful  Discovery  1  How  to  Wash  Clothes  Without 
Bolling  or  Rubbing,  by  the  use  of  BOBAXINE.  Can¬ 
not  Fosslbly  Ii\)are  the  Fabric.  Simple— Easy— Effi¬ 
cient,  Full  information  will  be  sent  you.  In  each  package  it  a 


you  will  admit  Isaeinethlng.  To  all  wlio  remit  cash  with  order 
and  send  us  the  names  ot  ten  lady  housekeepers  with  full 
address  (street,  number  and  town)  we  wUl  give  THIS  BRAU- 
TIFUL  LAMP  ALL  COMPLETE  as  described  and  carefully 
pack  same  and  sWp  to  yon  Immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 

Where  paid  for  In  advance,  we  ship  sameday  ordex  Is  re¬ 
ceived.  >Dl  other  orders  are  filled  In  their  r^nlar  turn. 

Persons  remkting  in  advance  can  have  their  money  re¬ 
funded  withont  argument  or  comment  if  the  box  or  Lamp 
does  not  proue  all  they  expect.  PRICE  OP  BOX 
COMPLETBy  only  Xen  Dollars  (Kio.oo.) 


iVt  can  refer  panto  thousand*  0/  peopl*  whs  have  used  Sweet  Hesne 
oap/or  many  yeeeers  and  still  ortler  at  regsslar  tMtemale,  ales  Bank  sf 


Buffalo,  Banh  of  Commerce,  Buffalo;  Hensy  Clewe  A*  Co.,  Bankers, 
Nsw  York:  Msirspsiitan  National  Batik,  Chtcago,  or  any  ether  Banker 
in  the  United  States.  Also  R.  G.  Dnn  A*  O.,  and  the  Bradstreet  Co. 

450,000  BOXES  SOLD 

To  Families  thronghont  the  U.  S.  and  “Still  they  <3o.’’ 


To  Families  thronghont  the  U.  S.  and  “Still  they  <3o.’’ 
Eatatsltstaed  1873,  Paid  up  Caali  Capital, 8x85,000.00 

J.  D.  URKIN  &  CO.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Two  Boxes  (1-2  l>oz.)  Modjeska  Complexion  soap.  1,20 

An  exquisite  beautifier.  Producing  that  peculiar  delicate 
transparency,  and  imparting  a  velvety  soRness  to  the  skin 
which  is  greatly  admired,  it  removes  all  roughness,  redness, 
blotches,  pimples  and  imperfections  from  the  face.  EstocI- 
ally  adapted  for  the  nursery  or  children's  use,  or  those 
whose  skin  is  delicate  and  is  the  luxury  of  luxuries. 

One  Bottle  Modjeska  Perfume  . 

A  DXLicATK,  refined,  delicious  perfume  for  the  handker¬ 
chief  and  clothing.  Most  popular  and  lasting  perfUme  made.  ,26 

One  Box  (1-4  Doz.)  Ocean  Bath  Toilet  Soap .... 

A  delightful  and  ezhilerAting  substitute  ibr  sea  bathing.  C 

One  Box  (1-4  Doz.)  Cream  Oatmeal  Toilet  Soap,  .gn 

One  Box  (1-4  Doz.)  Elite  Toilet  Soap .  _ 

One  English  Jar  Modjeska  Cold  Cream  . 

Delightfully  Pleasant, Soothing,  Healing,  Beautifies  theSkin,  .SO 
Improves  the  Complexion,  Cures  Chap^d  Hands  and  Lips.  ,26 

One  Bottle  Modjeska  Tooth  Powder . 

Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 

One  Package  Clove  Pink  Sachet  Powder . 26 

Delicate,  Refined,  Lasting. 

One  Stick  Napoleon  Shaving  Soap . 26 

Price  of  Articles  If  Bought  Separately  $|  1.35 
Price  of  Lamp  if  Bought  of  Manufacturer  12.00 

/IF  FAXD  IM  ADVANCE  VOV\  tOO  OR 

(  get  the  eamf  gratis  /  ^AO.OO 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  Our  Price  For  Box  Only,  $10.00 


OPTION 

pr 

A  ■  Until  November  Ist.  thi 


A  NEW  Thing>nd  a  SURE  Thing  in  HAPPY 
HARRIMAN.  Believe  it  now,  and  ACT  AT 
ONCE. 


SILVER  PLATE 


-1847.  K9GERS  Bros.  Al  .'S' 


y/THfSY  GOODS 
Y  ABE  IN  THE 
STOCK  OF.KVEBT 
FIRST. CLASS  DEALER 


Wu|y| 

RhlKiminiili] 


A  Until  November  Ist,  the  200  finest  Lots  in  the  New  and  beautiful  RIDGE 

TVIEW  addition  to  Harriman,  Tenn.,  are  placed  under  option  to  those 
who  buy  the  200  Option  Lot  "Warrants  now  offered  for  sale  at  $200  each  by  EAST 

{TENNESSEE  LAND  COMPANY. 

Lots  numbered  in  the  order  of  desirability,  but  none  poor.  Warrants  issued 

O  strictly  in  numerical  order,  and  each  commands  the  Lot  with  number  to  correspond. 

Any  Lot  may  be  rejected  November  Ist,  and  another  chosen  instead,  warrant  apply- 

Ning  in  payment  at  list  price ;  or  the  warrant  may  be  held  for  payment  of  PRIN¬ 
CIPAL  and  INTEREST  in  CASH. 

Each  Warrant  carries  a  Coupon  I  yielding  Six  Per  Cent.  Interest 

for  One  Year ;  and  sure  gains  will  come  firom  the  increase  in 

Lot  Values.  SURE  TO  DOUBLE  ■  MB  WITHIN  TWELVE  MONTHS.  Prices 

to  be  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  ^  'J  I  cent.  November  Ist.  Lots  50  by 

at  least  140  feet.  Only  ten  min-  ■  utes  walk  from  the  center  of 

town.  Elegant  residences  going  up  close  by;  nearest  lots  hereto¬ 
fore  platted  selling  at  $1,000  each.  | 

Not  a  suburb  of  a  great  city,  to  be  overshadowed  and,  perhaps,  cursed  by  it,  ■ 
but  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  what  is  to  be  a  great  city  itself,  never  governed  I  W  w 
by  saloons,  which  are  to  be  kept  outside  and  a-way  from  it,  by  provision  of  title-  I 
deeds  and  the  Four-Milb  Law  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I 


but  address, 


F.  A.  FERRIS  &  COMPANY. 


Clinton  Hnll  Bnlldin;. 
New  York  City. 


L  yielding  Six  Per  Cent.  Interest 
will  come  firom  the  increase  U 
MB  WITHIN  TWELVE  MONTHS.  Price 
t  J  I  cent.  November  1st.  Lots  50  bj 

•  utes  walk  from  the  center  o 

up  close  by ;  nearest  lots  hereto 

be  overshadowed  and,  perhaps,  cursed  by  it, 
is  to  be  a  great  city  itself,  never  governed  W  w 
iside  and  a-way  from  it,  by  provision  of  title- 
ate  of  Tennessee. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Map.  INVEST  WHERE  INTEREST  AND  PRIN- 
CIPAL  ARE  CERTAIN  TO  RETURN,  IF  DESIRED.  Make  remittance  payable 
to  order  of 

!ICK  GATES,  Treasurer,  ^ 

)PKINS,  Secretary.  1^ 

WARRANTS 


FREDERICK  GATES,  Treasurer, 


A.  A.  HOPKINS,  Secretary. 


OAKLAND  HBIGHT8  SAMATOBIUM,  Aihevllle,  North  CwtoUb*. 


N-  "'‘  ‘ft®'*"' 


Grand,  Upright  and  Squara. 
Moderate  Prices. 

TO  BERT,  nOTALUKirrS,  AND  ZZOHANOSta 

5th  Ave.,  cor.  16th  St.,  N.T« 


SHOES. 

Manufactured  for  the 

FINE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

Shades  to  match  costumes  for  day 
and  evening  wear.  Dealers  having  our 
Shoes  will  take  your  Orders  for  Spe- 

*  •  Located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Asheville  and  snrroanding  country  for  a  radios  of  thlrt,  mllee.  Appoint 

ain!  ahnriao.  ...  ...........  ments  of  the  house  are  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  Elevators  electric  light  and  steam  heat  throoghenL 

Ciai  SnaaeS,  or  to  make  to  measure.  Thoroughly  equipped  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Nervous  and  Uhronlo  diseases.  Torklto,  Roman  and  Rnsalaa 
'  Bath^  Electricity,  Massac  and  Swedish  Movements.  The  Medical  ManagometU  will  he  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P, 

when  de^ireri  recently  of  me  Jackson  Sanatorium,  at  DansvUle,  N.  T.  For  particnlars  address  Mlta  KiffTT-va 

mien  ucsireOf  VAUGHN,  AshevUle,  N.  C. 


r  ■'■Tr'K 


-  "t  ,  .  IS  i  i  ^ 


;  I  ) 


when  desired, 

C.  P.  Ford  Co., 

f 

Manufacturera, 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK. 


ESTERBROOKS 


N.Y.  THE  BEST  MADE. 


XUM 


THE  HEW'TORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  AUGUST  27, 1891. 


A  SOUTHERN  LOOKOUT. 

Lookout  Inn,  Pummlt  of  Lookout  Mt., 
Chnttaaooga.  Tenn.,  Aug.  W,  1881.  ) 

Dear  Dr.  Field  t  I  can  acaroely  imagine  a  place 
more  beiutiful  for  situation  and  more  thrilling 
in  historical  interest,  than  this  cool  and  delight¬ 
ful  spot  where  I  have  been  spending  a  week 
“above  the  clouds.” 

In  an  article  I  have  just  read,  you  say  “the 
mountains  bring  peace,”  but  up  here  I  am  re¬ 
minded  that  they  certainly  bring  war  ! 

I  spent  this  morning  sitting  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
on  the  highest  point  of  “  Lookout,  ”  with  my 
feet  dangling  over  a  precipice,  and  Vol.  No.  24  of 
the  Century’ s  “  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War”  in  my  lap.  Here,  with  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  spread  out  before  me  like  a  map,  I  read 
General  Grant’s  description  of  his  “Chattanooga” 
campaign,  the  account  of  Hooker’s  “Battle 
above  the  clouds,”  and  General  Bragg’s  com¬ 
ments  on' the  storming  of  Missionary  Ridge.  It 
was  an  interesting  “object-lesson,”  I  assure  you. 
The  point  where  I  sat  was  the  Confederate  sig¬ 
nal  station,  the  place  where  Jefferson  Davis 
once  exclaimed,  in  looking  down  at  the  seat  of 
war,  “It’s  a  beautiful  view,”  to  which  one  of 
his  wise  and  witty  officers  replied,  “Yes,  sir,  a 
beautiful  view,  but  a  d - poor  prospect!”  Be¬ 

low  me  was  the  rocky  slope  and  tangled  forest 
through  which  Hooker’s  men  climbed  and 
fought  their  way  to  victory.  Just  beyond  is 
the  famous  “  Moccasin  Bend”  in  the  Tennessee 
River,  which  stretches  away  like  a  huge  ser¬ 
pent  as  far  as  eye  can  reach.  The  smoky  city 
of  Chattanooga  nestles  in  the  second  bend,  and 
to  the  right,  directly  opposite  the  Lookout 
Mountain  Range,  is  Missionary  Ridge.  Between 
the  ridge  and  the  city  is  “Orchard  Knob,”  a 
small  knoll  which  was  once  stronglv  fortified, 
and  served  as  General  Grant’s  headquarters 
during  the  campaign.  From  it  he  witnessed 
the  storming  and  capture  of  the  ridge,  a  battle 
fought  and  won  “without  orders.” 

On  Friday  I  went  out  to  “Orchard  Knob,”  and 
photographed  both  Missionary  Ridge  and  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  from  it.  The  “Knob”  has  still 
deep  rifle-pits  and  earth-works  all  around  its 
crest;  it  is  a  rough,  rocky  knoll,  covered  with 
a  few  cedars  and  scrub-oak. 

I  also  visited  the  beautiful  National  Cemetery 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  photographed  the 
newly  erected  monument,  which  has  on  one 
side  the  inscription,  “Ohio’s  tribute  to  the  An¬ 
drews  Raiders,”  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
names  of  *the  eight  men  who  were  executed. 
Their  graves  form  a  semi -circle  near  the  mon¬ 
ument.  Surmounting  the  large  block  of  mar¬ 
ble  is  a  bronze  locomotive,  “The  General,”  a  per¬ 
fect  facsimile  of  the  one  the  ill-fated  men  cap¬ 
tured. 

The  original  engine  is  now  side-tracked  at 
Vinings,  a  station  near  Atlanta,  on  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad.  It  stands  there  exposed 
to  rust  and  rain,  together  with  a  number  of  old, 
worn  out,  and  dismantled  war  -  time  locomor 
lives.  In  taking  A  picture  of  it  last  week,  I  bad 
to  cut  away  the  weeds  around  the  driving 
wheels  with  my  pocket-knife,  and  as  I  climbed 
up  into  the  cab,  I  sat  on  the  seat  once  occupied 
by  Andrews  and  his  daring  associates,  vrith  my 
hand  on  the  rusty  throttle,  and  peered  through 
the  cab  window.  I  thought  that  no  greater 
monument  to  heroism  existed  on  this  continent 
than  this  very  locomotive.* 

So  valuable  a  war.  relic  should  not  be  allowed 
to  kust  with  neglect  and  fall  to  pieces  like  the 
old  bulks  around  it. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  “Southern  Traffic  and 
Passenger  Association,”  to  be  held  this  week  at 
“  Lookout  Inn,  ”  where  I  am  now  writing,  I  shall 
suggest  that  this  old  locomotive,  “  The  General,  ” 
be  scoured  up  and  rescued  from  oblivion  and 
sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  Hundreds 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  there,  and  afterwards  it 
oVight  to  be  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  at  W^hington.  is  I  am  to  give  a  lec¬ 
ture  here  on  “Transportation  the  World  Over.” 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  making  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

*  The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  from 
CbaUaaooga  to  Atlanta,  is  the  line  of  Sherman’s 
march,  and  the  one  along  which  he  fought. 
The  road  is  indeed  a  continuous  chain  of  battle 
fields.  Last  week,  through  the  courtesy  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agents  Messrs.  W.  L.  Danly  and 
C.  E.  Harman,  I  was  privileged  to  study  up  all 
the  points  of  historical  interest  of  Sherman’s 
inarch  through  Georgia,  and  to  photograph  the 
war  scenes  of  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Marietta, 
Big  Shanty,  Resaca,  Ringgold,  and  Chicka 
mauga. 

%  sper.t  a  day  of  thrilling  interest  at  Alla- 
toona  Pass,  photographing  the  deep  railroad  cut 
'which  was  really  Sherman’s  gateway  to  the 
Sooth,  but  which  cost  thousands  of  lives  to 
capture  and  to  keep.  The  earthworks  and  em¬ 
brasures  for  the  cannon  are  there  yet,  also  the 
lonely  soldier’s  grave  in  the  cut,  with  headstone 
marked  “To  an  unknown  hero.” 

,  Near  the  pass  is  AUatoona  Mountain,  from 
whose  summit  the  signal  was  given  “  thro’  the 
air”  to  the  heights  of  -Kennesaw,  which  can  be 
aeen  in  the  distance  and  inspired  the  familiar 
hymn,  “Ho,  my  comrades,  see  the  signal  Wav¬ 
ing  in  the  sky.” 

'Rie- dismantled  “Fort”  where  I  spent  the  day 
(up  ^  the  woods  away  from  all  human  habita¬ 
tion,  and  where  I  subsisted  for  the  time  being 
on  a  few  grapes  and  peaches)  is  the  one  origi¬ 
nally  referred  to  in  the  chorus  “  Hold  the  Fort 
for  1  am  coming!” 

From  Chattanooga  northward,  I  shall  visit  the 
battle  fields  of  Murfreesboro,  Stone  River,  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  Franklin ;  also  the  national  cemeteries, 
thau  which  there  are  no  more  touching  and 
affecting  associations  than  to  walk,  as  I  did 
last  week,  through  the  long  lines  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  headstones  marking  the  rest¬ 
ing  plades  of  the  dead.  One  cemetery  bad  13,- 
000  buried  there,  another  bad  14,000,  and  still 
another  20,000.  It  makes  me  fairly  sick  to  walk 
through  these  unending  rows  of  graves,  and  read 
the  names  from  every  State  in  the  Union — in 
which  “Ind.,”  “Ill.,”  and  “Ohio”  figure  the 
largest  however — and  realize  what  a  terrible 
price  was  paid  of  suffering  and  death  in  order 
that  the  Union  might  live. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  lectured  on  the  same  plat¬ 
form  at  the  “  Piedmont  Chautauqua,  ”  near  At- 
lantaj-with  ex-Senator  Ingalls,  the  “Statesman 
out  of  a  job,”  as  he  called  himself.  Ingalls 
spoke  to  an  audience  of  4,000  people,  and  the 
Georgians  gave  him  respectful  and  appreciative 
attention.  He  stated  the  “Problems  of  our 
Second  Century”  without  making  any  attempt 
to  solve  them.  He  admitted,  on  the  Race  prob¬ 
lem,  that  his  ancestors  had  held  slaves  in  New 
England;  that  the  only  reason  they  gave  up 
slavery  in  the  North  was  that  it  was  financially 
unprofitable;  that  the  gift  of  franchise  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  “force  bill”  failed  only 
'  because  the  North  had  become  “alarmingly 
apathetic”  on  the  Whole  subject. 

In  treating  of  the  Farmer’s  Alliance  move- 
mmit,  he  was,  of  course,  particularly  sarcastic 


*  The  day  I  photographed  “The  Qeneial”  there  was  a 
Confederate  Reunion  at  CartervlUe,  and  one  of  the  old 
veterans  told  me  that  the  execution  of  the  Andrews 
Raiders  was  the  saddest  sight  he  ever  witnessed.  That 
the  engineer  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  engaged  to  bo 
married  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  he  was  called 
upon  to  face  the  gibbet.  The  old  veteran  said  he  never 
saw  a  fellow  look  ao  corpae-like,  and  all  the  spectators 
regretted  the  doom  of  those  whose  daring  and  bravery 
had  only  ended  in  disaster. 


rock-bedded  stream.  As  we  cross  the  “Rose- 1 
bud”  and  come  to  the  little  station  of  “Custer,” 
we  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  only  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  battle-ground  where  the  brave  Gen¬ 
eral  Custer,  his  two  brothers,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  his  nephew  were  slaughtered  by  the 
Indians,  with  the  soldiers  as  brave  as  them¬ 
selves.  This  seems  like  a  dreary  place  indeed 
to  die  in,  and  such  a  death !  I  knew  all  the 
Custers  and  their  families  in  the  old  Michigan 
and  severe.  He  is  evidently  not  in  love  with 
the  power  that  retired  him  to  private  life.  Still 
he  is  hardly  “  out  of  a  job,  ”  for  he  charges,  and 
he  receives,  $600  a  night  for  his  hour  and  a  half 
address.  He  spoke  of  America  as  the  richest 
and  the  poorest  country  in  the  world ;  richest  in 
the  aggregate  of  wealth,  and  poorest  in  its  un¬ 
equal  distribution  and  in  the  number  who  live 
in  abject  poverty  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
plenty. 

Ingalls’  address,  as  far  as  the  Alliance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  was  answered  on  the  succeeding  night 
by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lease  of  Kansas.  Mrs.  Lease 
is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  to  whom  I 
ever  listened.  She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  and 
her  speeches  created  a  greater  sensation  than 
anything  given  during  the  Chautauqua.  She  is 
heartily  in  earnest,  and  has  the  “courage  of  her 
convictions”  to  a  remarkable  degree.  She 
stumped  the  State  against  Ingalls  in  Kansas, 
and  to  her,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  he  owes 
his  defeat.  She  “did  him  up”  very  effectually 
at  Atlanta,  by  quoting  from  his  former  speech¬ 
es,  and  showing  him  to  be  the  most  inconsist¬ 
ent  “statesman”  that  ever  lived!  I  intimated 
to  Brother  Ingalls  that  as  long  as  that  trio  of 
Kansas  women,  Mrs.  Lease,  Mrs.  Diggs,  ahd 
Mrs.  Vickery,  were  “after  him,”  there  was  no 
escape ! 

In  introducing  Senator  Ingalls,  Mayor  Hemp¬ 
hill  of  Atlanta  congratulated  him  on  coming  be¬ 
fore  a  Southern  audience  dressed  in  a  “regula¬ 
tion  uniform,”  for  Mr.  Ingalls  had  on  a  gray 
suit,  and  then  the  Mayor  added,  “The  war  is 
over.”  But  when  the  Mayor  introduced  Mrs. 
Lease  the  evening  after,  he  declared,  “The  war 
is  begun-,  the  war  against  monoply,  injustice, 
and  industrial  oppression.” 

The  Alliance  is  making  things  “lively”  in 
Georgia,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  South, 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  bury  old  issues 
and  sectional  feeling,  and  unite  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  West  and  Northwest  in  fighting  the 
monopolists  and  speculators  of  Wall  Street  and 
the  East. 

Atlanta  is  hot  at  this  season,  and  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  change  the  dust,  heat,  and  bustle 
of  the  city,  for  the  cool  and  invigorating 
breezes  of  Lookout  Mountain.  A  great  many 
Georgians  are  up  here  at  present,  and  the  sea¬ 
son  is  at  its  height.  The  number  of  pretty 
young  ladies  attending  the  “hops”  is  surpris¬ 
ing,  and  the  decollete  dresses  still  more  so. 

“  Lookout  Inn”  is  a  beautiful  new  hotel,  with 
capacity  for  1,000  guests,  and  with  all  modern 
improvements.  It  is  built  on  the  highest  point, 
and  is  reached  by  a  steam  dummy  line  that  zig¬ 
zags  up  the  mountain.  The  hotel,  grounds, 
and  railroad  have  recently  been  purchased  by  a 
Boston  syndicate  for  $750,000,  and  the  present 
manager  is  Mr.  Charles  T.  Wilson,  formerly  of 
the  Tremont  House,  Boston.  It  is  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  find  the  leading  Summer  resort  of  the 
South  successfully  conducted  by  a  live,  genial 
“Yankee”  from  the  “Hub.” 

Sincerely  yours,  E.  Wahren  Clark. 

CHICAGO  LETTER. 

The  Keelky  Cure  and  The  Evangelist. 

In  extensive  summer  wanderings,  I  have  had 
the  gratifying  evidence  of  the  interest  that  is 
being  awakened  in  the  Keeley  cure  for  the  drink 
and  opium  appetites,  and  of  the  important  part 
which  The  Evangelist  has  borne  in  dissemina¬ 
ting  information  relative  to  this  wonderful  deliv¬ 
erance.  In  Rochester  I  was  at  the  tea-table  with 
one  who  constantly  applies  moral  means  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  drunkard;  I  refer  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Barker,  long  the  chaplain  of  the  Monroe 
County  Penitentiary,  On  reading  the  accounts 
of  the  Keeley  cure  in  The  Evanoeust,  Mr. 
Baker  sent  the  same  to  a  friend  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  who  was  thereby  persuaded  to  visit 
Dwight,  Ill.,  and  to  submit  to  the  treatment 
for  alocholism.  Since  his  return  home,  he  has 
written  of  the  success  of  the  effort  in  his  case. 
The  appetite  is  entirely  eradicated. 

A  new  illustration  of  the  old  truth  that 
sobriety  and  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  real  estate  boom  now 
prevails  in  Dwight,  property  having  tripled  in 
value  within  a  short  time.  The  town  people 
are  said  to  be  making  fortunes.  Chicago  capi¬ 
talists  are  now  prospecting  with  reference  to  an 
immense  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
great  numbers  pouring  into  Dwight  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  land  has  already  been  purchased. 
Thus  far  the  patients  have  boarded  in  private 
families.  It  is  reported  that  3,000  men  have 
been  treated  within  six  months,  and  that  one 
hundred  a  week  are  discharged  cured. 

A  Remarkable  Case. 

A  great  throng  surged  about  the  doorway  of 
one  of  our  prominent  banking  houses  on  a  re¬ 
cent  afternoon,  where  a  man  knelt  in  prayer. 
It  was  ascertained  that  his  name  was  Pierre 
Millet,  and  that  his  mind  had  become  affected 
through  the  accident  that  befell  his  great  bal¬ 
loon,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  when  it 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  exploded.  Rev. 
Narcisse  Cyr  of  Boston,  writes  to  say  that  he 
is  a  brother  of  the  Millet  who  painted  L’ Ange¬ 
las;  that,  like  his  brother,  he  is  an  artist;  that 
he  is  himself  a  freethinker,  but  comes  from  a 
race  so  religious,  that  during  a  period  of  insan¬ 
ity,  heredity  gains  the  ascendancy  over  his  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  for  the  time  he  is  as  religious 
as  his  ancestors.  M.  Millet  has  recovered,  how¬ 
ever.  • 

Romanists  and  the  Fair. 

The  Board  of  the  Catholic  Schools  and  Acad¬ 
emies  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  under  the 
direction  of  Archbishop  Feehan,  is  moving 
toward  an  exhibit  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
Roman  Catholic  education  in  Chicago,  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  foreign  character  of  the 
standing  committee  appointed  to  devise  a  plan 
is  seen  in  nearly  every  name  on  the  list,  a  few 
of  which  are  as  follows:  Barzynski,  McGovern, 
Flaherty,  Netstraetar,  Schnuckel.  We  sup¬ 
pose  this  is  appropriate  for  a  world's  fair,  but 
it  is  un-American.  As  Roman  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  is  believed  to  be  inferior,  the  results  of 
this  effort  will  be  watched  with  interest.  There 
is  a  wide  field  to  draw  from  in  Chicago.  The 
Roman  Catholic  population  reaches  over  450, 000; 
there  are  40,000  children  in  Hieir  parochial 
schools.  New  York  has  about  the  same  number 
of  children  thus  undergoing  instruction,  while 
its  Roman  Catholic  population  is  placed  at  800,- 
000.  In  the  Chicago  diocese  there  are  120  paro¬ 
chial  schools,  23  academies,  2  high  schools,  and 
3  colleges. 

Death  of  Dr.  Kidder. 

The  long-time  Professor  of  Theology  in  Gar¬ 
rett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  has  recently 
passed  away,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  This 
is  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the 
old  landmarks  of  the  town  where  he  had  lived 
since  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Theology 
ia  1856.  He  was  the  first  professor  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  was  founded  in  1854.  Dr.  Kidder 


leaves  a  grand  record  of  ability,  energy,  and 
devotion. 

Northwestern  University. 

The  Baptist  University  in  Chicago  is  not  to 
have  all  the  money  nor  all  the  men.  North¬ 
western  at  Evanston  is  to  have  a  new  library 
building.  Mr.  Orrington  Lunt  has  offered  $50,- 
000  for  this  purpose,  conditional  on  $100,000 
more  being  raised  within  a  year.  Plans  have 
already  been  prepared  by  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  the 
architect,  and  the  result  of  all  will  soon  be  an 
elegant  and  commodious  structure.  Thus  far 
three  rooms  in  the  University  building  have 
served  for  a  library.  There  are  30,000  volumes 
now  on  the  shelves.  New  branches  of  this  Uni¬ 
versity  are  now  lieing  formed  from  the  Union 
College  of  Law,  Chicago  Medical  College,  Illinois 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  University  Den¬ 
tal  College. 

“No  Presbyterian  Church  Here.” 

One  of  the  amusing  things  furnished  by  Uncle 
Sam’s  postal  service  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
writer  in  this  city  and  returned  to  its  source  in 
Utah  with  the  inscription,  “No  Presbyterian 
Church  here.”  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
being  addressed  to  “Jefferson  Park  Church, 
Chicago,”  it  w'ent  by  mistake  to  Jefferson,  Ill., 
and  received  its  inscription  there.  There  are 
Presbyterians  in  wicked  Chicago. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

FAR  OFF  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

Spokane.  Washington,  August  18, 1891. 
“The  Yankee  abroad  who  crossed  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  at  St.  Louis,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  felt  as  though  he  was  fairly  “out  of 
doors,  ”  must,  in  a  measure  at  least,  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  perpetration  of  my  Front 
Porch  conception  upon  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  all  these  years.  But  this  trip  is 
certainly  taking  all  conceit  out  of  me  as  to  the 
possibility  of  getting  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  mighty  expanse  of  our  country’s  do¬ 
main.  If  the  States  ranging  along  the  west¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  are  to  be  regarded 
as  “Uncle  Sam’s  B’ront  Porch,”  according  to  our 
original  conception,  then  the  States  lying  still 
further  to  the  west,  being  his  door  yard,  must 
contain  his  farms,  his  ranch,  his  all  out-doors, 
for  they  are  big,  big,  big  ! 

We  have  travelled  w'est  and  north  from  Chi¬ 
cago  for  three  days  and  three  nights  without  a 
stop;  twice  we  have  turned  our  watches  back 
an  hour  each  time,  and  still  there  lies  nearly 
another  full  day’s  travel  before  we  reach  the 
sea  coast.  Brethren,  you  who  are  to  go  to 
Portland  next  May,  must  be  prepared  for  great 
things,  and  to  devise  great  things  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  in  this  broad  land.  As  I  came 
over  this  Northern  Pacific  Road,  I  constantly 
thought  of  Jay  Cooke  and  his  faith  and  per 
sistency  in  building  a  road  out  through  the 
“wilderness.”  But  time  has  justified  his  faith, 
and  his  failures  and  successes  may  well  serve 
as  an  object-lesson  to  the  Church  of  God.  When 
this  road  was  finished,  it  was  discovered  that 
this  country  was  not  a  wilderness,  but  fertile 
in  grains  and  fruits  and  ^old  and  silver.  Our 
whole  land  toward  the  western  sun  will  be  a 
moral  wilderness  unless  God’ s  people  are  persist¬ 
ent  and  full  of  faith  in  casting  up  the  highway 
of  the  Lord. 

I  said  we  had  come  north  as  wel^  as  west 
from  Chicago.  As  I  write,  there  lies,  open  be¬ 
fore  me  a  Rand  and  McNally  atlas  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  to  my  amazement,  1  discover 
that  here  at  Spokane  we  are  nearei;_The  North 
Pole  by  nearly  a  degree  of  latitudathan  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  State  of  llAine.  We 
are  also  fully  six  degrees  west  of^alt  Lake 
City.  Let  no  one  suddenly  jump  toi  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  have,  therefore,  edme  to  a 
bleak  and  sterile  region.  The  same  parallel 
runs  through  Paris,  France.  I  shall  yet  have 
something  to  say  of  the  fruit  and  climate  of 
this  country  when  I  have  explored  some  of  the 
many  fruitful  valleys  hereabout.  Just  now  let 
it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  as  I  glance  out  of  the 
window  before  which  I  write,  I  look  upon  a 
garden  patch  where  I  see  growing  potatoes, 
cabbages,  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn,  and  indeed 
all  the  garden  “  truck”  that  is  commonly  grown 
in  the  East.  In  the  yard  back  of  the  house  are 
currant,  raspberry,  gooseberry  and  strawberry 
bushes  from  which  an  abundant  crop  of  the 
finest  quality  has  been  picked.  I  have  eaten 
plums  this  week,  such  as  I  have  never  tasted 
before,  and  peaches  and  watermelons  and  black¬ 
berries  equal  to  any  in  flavor  and  juciness. 
Cherries  are  said  to  have  been  abundant,  large 
and  fine  flavored,  while  for  some  unexplained 
reason  the  tomato  and  the  cantelope  are  re¬ 
ported  as  not  doing  well  here.  Apples  are  fine, 
and  before  my  window  there  stand  a  half  dozen 
pear  trees  whose  boughs  are  bending  under 
their  fast  ripening  fruit.  Doubtless  the  success 
in  raising  fruit  here  is  owing  to  the  effect  of  the 
Japan  current  which  tempers  the  climate  of  this 
whole  northwest  country. 

Notes  by  the  Way. 

Coming  through  Dakota  the  other  day,  we 
saw  scores  and  hundreds  of  men  hanging 
around  the  different  stations  at  which  we 
stopped.  We  soon  found  that  they  were 
“hands”  who  had  come  up  from  the  States  to 
harvest  the  great  wheat  crop  which  they  had 
not  yet  begun  to  gather  in  North  Dakota.  The 
incongruous  thing  about  it  was  that  in  many 
instances  these  fellows,  here  in  the  midst  of 
this  enormous  harvest,  were  begging  the  pas¬ 
sengers  for  a  quarter  with  which  to  get  “some¬ 
thing  to  eat.”  Another  astonishing  thing  is  as 
to  where  these  men  sleep  and  ea^  when  they 
are  at  work.  It  must  be  a  good  half  -day's  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  centre  of  some  of  these  wheat  fields, 
so  these  men  are  fed  and  slept  on  the  ground  in 
the,  open  air  wherever  night  may  find  them,  as 
one  would  provision  and  camp  an  army ! 

Wednesday  night  the  sunset  on  the  treeless 
plains  of  Dakota  was  somethiifg  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  a  lifetime.  Somehow  in  riding  over 
these  plains  I  was  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  the  earth 
seeming  to  rise  toward  the  sky,  and  the  sky 
coming  down  close  to  the  earth,  and  when  the 
sunbeams  painted  the  silvery  clouds  in  the  west, 
there  was  gold  and  purple  and  brightness 
everywhere.  The  next  morning  I  was  awak¬ 
ened,  after  a  most  refreshing  sleep,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  five  o’clock,  just  as  we  were  entering  “the 
bad  lands”  of  Western  Dakota.  The  indescriba¬ 
ble  gray,  redish  brownness  of  these  barren  cones 
and  bluffs  is  something  entirely  new  to  me. 
Hereabouts  we  begin  to  find  “the  buffalo  grass,” 
and  cannot  recover  from  the  astonishment  of 
seeing  fat,  sleek  -  looking  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  grazing  upon  the  hills,  bluffs,  and  plains 
that  look  as  barren  and  brown  as  a  rock.  For 
six  hours  more  than  a  whole  day  we  ride  diag¬ 
onally  over  the  more  than  eight  hundred  miles 
that  this  road  lies  within  the  State  of  Montana. 
Much  of  this  time  w6  are  speeding  along  the 
vailey  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  a  fast-flowing, 
home,  and  how  vividly  do  I  recall  the  memorial 
service  we  held  in  the  old  Court  House  at  Mon¬ 
roe  the  day  we  received  the  news  of  their  death. 
No  town  or  village  during  all  the  war  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  was  draped  with  a  deeper  or  more  uni¬ 
versal  sorrow  than  that  which  came  to  Monroe 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Custw  ipassacre. 

Soon  after  leaving  Custer  we  see  our  first  In¬ 
dians  with  their  blankets,  poniee,  and  tepees. 
1  Then  presently  we  discover  tbe|  curious  little 


prairie  dogs,  whose  pictures  we  used  to  admire 
so  much  when  we  were  boys,  sitting  so  comi¬ 
cally  upon  their  little  mound  homes,  and  dodg¬ 
ing  so  suddenly  into  their  holes. 

An  hour  or  two  before  we  reach  “Living¬ 
stone,”  just  as  we  are  sitting  down  to  supper  in 
the  dining  car,  we  come  in  sight  of  our  first 
snow-capped  mountains  at  our  left  off  to  the 
southwest.  Then  till  dark,  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left,  we  catch  glimpses  of  snow-peaked 
mountains,  and  soon  after  nine  we  retire  to 
our  berth,  realizing  that  we  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  two  o’clock  at 
night,  at  “  Butte,  ”  which  claims  to  be  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  largest  mining  region  of  the  country, 
if  not  of  the  world.  All  unconscious  to  our¬ 
selves  we  reach  the  highest  altitude  on  this  line, 
nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
begin  the  descent  into  the  great  basin  or  table¬ 
lands  that  lie  between  the  Rocky  and  Cascade 
ranges  of  mountains. 

On  Friday,  after  dinner,  we  enter,  and  in  less 
than  three  hours  we  have  crossed  the  “Pan 
Handle”  of  Idaho,  having  followed  most  of  the 
way  around  the  beautiful  “Lake  Pend  d’ Oreille.” 
Next  we  enter  the  State  of  Washington,  and  at 
five  o’clock  and  five  minutes,  just  on  time,  as  we 
have  been  all  the  way  through,  we  reach  Spo¬ 
kane,  and  an  hour  later,  having  brushed  off  the 
dust  of  travel  in  the  home  of  this  good  brother- 
in-law,  we  are  seated  at  his  hospitable  board 
before  an  elephantine  section  of  boiled  fresh 
Columbia  River  salmon,  which  we  are  informed 
has  been  “caught  with  a  wheel.”  But  more 
anon.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

P.  S. — We  havj  experienced  the  perfection  of 
weather  in  travelling;  not  a  warm  hour  nor  a 
dusty  mile  have  we  seen  from  Chicago  through. 

Cunent  ducats. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

The  thorough  investigation  into  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  Chinese  of  Brooklyn  made  last 
week  by  a  staff  of  competent  physicians,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  discovery  of  not  a  single  case  of 
leprosy. 

The  free  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Castle  Garden 
maintained  by  the  German  and  Irish  societies, 
having  proved  of  great  benefit  to  immigrants 
arriving  at  this  port,  the  Treasury  Department 
offers  it  rooms  in  the  Barge  Office  when  the 
immigration  headquarters  are  removed  to  Ellis 
Island. 

More  than  8,000  misdirected  letters  are  re¬ 
ceived  weekly  at  the  New  York  Postoffice  alone 
and  forwarded  to  their  proper  destinations  after 
correction  of  their  addresses.  This  bears  wit¬ 
ness  not  only  to  remarkable  care,  but  to  un¬ 
usual  knowledge  and  “sconce”  somewhere  in 
our  city  postoffice. 

An  act  of  manslaughter  which  appears  to  be 
one  highly  to  be  commended  was  that  perform¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Bakker  of  the  Netherlands-Amer- 
ican  steamship  Obdam  when  he  shot  and  killed 
a  fireman  who  had  incited  and  was  heading  a 
mutiny.  The  lives  of  thre  hundred  passengers 
and  crew  depended  on  the  Captain’s  prompt 
and  brave  action. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  this  city 
and  Brooklyn,  having  secured  the  international 
convention  for  next  year,  have  already  appoint¬ 
ed  their  committee  of  ’92  and  are  trying  to 
rouse  a  proper  spirit  of  earnestness  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  work  before  them.  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  entertainment  of  the  thousands 
who  are  expected  at  the  convention  next  July. 

The  “record  breaking”  trip  of  the  Majestic 
three  weeks  ago  was  followed  last  week  by  an¬ 
other  record  breakiog  by  a  vessel  of  the  same 
line.  The  Teutonic  made  the  westward  passage 
from  land  to  land  in  5  days  16  hours  and  31 
minutes,  beating  the  Majestic’s  fast  voyage  by 
1  hour  and  37  minutes.  The  Teutonic’s  log 
shows  that  she  sailed  at  an  average  hourly  rate 
of  2U.349  miles  throughout  the  passage,  the 
highest  average  ever  reached.  On  Aug.  18  she 
covered  517  miles,  or  two  miles  more  than  the 
best  previous  record,  made  by  the  City  of  Paris 
in  June,  1889.  In  three  days  she  ran  1,532 
miles,  an  average  of  510.66;  and  this  again 
transcends  any  former  achievement.  The  Teu¬ 
tonic,  therefore,  enjo^ps  the  unique  distinction 
of  beating  all  competitors,  at  all  points,  in  one 
splendid  effort. 

Personal  and  News. 

Owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  snow  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  this  year,  the  water  thus 
furnished  for  the  gold  placers  and  silver  depos¬ 
its  will  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before. 

By  his  will  Mr.  Lowell  leaves  his  manuscripts 
to  Prof.  Norton  of  Harvard  University.  The 
English  press  notices  this  with  pleasure,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  Mr.  Ruskin  also  has  appointed 
Prof.  Norton  as  his  literary  executor. 

Statistics  show  the  American  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  traveller.  The  record  of  railway  trips  taken 
by  each  nationality  gives  the  following  propor¬ 
tion:  Americans,  27;  English,  19;  Belgian,  11; 
French,  5;  Turks,  Swiss  and  Italians,  1  each. 

Owing  to  the  large  fruit  crop,  the  demand 
for  fruit  cans  this  ^ear  will  be  unusually  great. 
In  Michigan  alone  it  is  believed  that  5.000,000 
bushels  of  peaches  will  be  gathered.  The  crops 
of  pears  and  plums  promise  also  to  be  bountiful 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Last  Thursday  was  President  Harrison’s  fifty- 
eighth  birthday.  There  was  no  special  celebra¬ 
tion,  but  a  dinner  in  his  honor  was  given  at 
Mount  McGregor,  at  which  Mr.  Harrison  with 
rare  good  taste  effaced  himself  and  proposed  a 
silent  toast  to  the  memory  of  General  Grant, 
whose  sufferings  and  death  have  made  Mount 
McGregor  consecrated  ground  for  Americans. 

The  reward  of  $500  offered  by  “Buffalo  Bill” 
for  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  his  father, 
William  Cody,  will  now  be  claimed.  They  were 
exhumed  by  quarrymen  in  an  abandoned  bury¬ 
ing  ground  near  Leavenworth.  William  Cody, 
Sr.,  was  a  noted  man  in  Kansas  during  border 
ruffian  days.  He  was  a  free  State  leader,  and 
was  shot  and  killed  instantly  while  making  a 
speech  against  slavery  ruffians  at  Salt  Creek 
Valley,  four  miles  from  Leavenworth,  in  1856. 
He  was  hurriedly  buried  in  a  metallic  coffin  at 
the  time,  but  hy  some  oversight  his  grave  was 
not  marked.  A  few  old  settlers  still  remember 
him  well  as  a  daring  man.  When  “Buffalo 
Bill”  returns  from  Paris,  it  is  expected  the  re¬ 
mains  will  be  reburied  with  due  ceremony. 

It  is  good  news  that  the  Illinois  Humane  So 
ciety  has  decided  to  prosecute  the  parents  of  a 
two- year-old  child  whose  father,  a  dissipated 
character,  has  been  teaching  him  to  smoke 
since  he  was  two  months  old.  The  child  has 
now  become  so  accustomed  to  the  weed  that  he 
cries  for  his  pipe  and  tobacco.  He  is  in  a  very 
feeble  condition,  suffering  from  acute  nicotine 
poisoning  and  having  what  is  known  to  physi¬ 
cians  as  the  “tobacco  heart.”  His  skin,  eyes 
and  brain  are  also  affected.  He  displays  but 
little  intelligence  now  and  brightens  up  only 
when  his  pipe  is  placed  before  his  eyes.  It  is 
to' be  hoped  that  his  fiendish  father  will  receive 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  which  is  $500 
fine  or  one  year  in  the  penitentiary,  or  both. 
He  has  probably  committed  a  double  murder, 
certainly  that  of  the  child’s  moral  nature,  and 
probably  that  of  his  physical  nature  as  well. 
It  is  hardly  to  bo  hoped  that  the  physicians 
will  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  restore  to  health 
the  baby  so  deeply  sinned  against. 

Edacational. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  read  a  paper  on  A  National 
University,  its  Character  and  Purpose,  strong 
ly  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  national  uni¬ 
versity  as  an  aid  to  the  spread  of  intelligence 
and  tne  education  of  experts  for  the  work  of 
public  administration.  The  grand  national  uni¬ 
versity  recommended  by  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  many  later  Presidents  and  states¬ 
men,  was,  he  thought,  almost  certain  to  be  re¬ 
alize  in  the  near  future. 

Foreign. 

At  least  three  hundred  and  forty  lives  were 
lost,  many  vessels  foundered  or  were  driven 
ashore,  and  vast  damage  was  done  to  property, 
by  a  cyclone  in  Martinique  last  week. 

The  Jews  are  no  longer  mark^  off  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  in  Prague.  Their  district,  once  call¬ 
ed  Judenstadt,  like  the  London  Jewry,  is  now 
shared  with  Christians,  and  their  old  syna¬ 
gogue,  with  a  history  running  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  near  by  a  strange  burying 
I  place,  are  among  the  shows  of  the  city. 


Citcrari)  Kotee. 


The  Supplement  to  this  week’s  Harper's 
Weekly  comprises  an  article,  with  portraits,  on 
The  Young  Men  of  New  Yorx,  giving  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  regarding  the  large  number  of 
comparatively  young  men  who  have  achieved 
marked  success  in  the  professions  or  in  business 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  issue,  about 
the  first  of  Semptember,  Andersen’s  Marchen, 
selected,  arranged  and  edited,  with  notes  and 
vocabulary,  by  Prof.  O.  B.  Super  of  Dickinson 
College,  Pa.  The  selections  have  been,  as  far 
as  possible,  graded,  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
earner  selections  somewhat  simplified,  thus 
adapting  the  book  for  first  reading. 

The  August  number  of  the  Sunday  at  Home 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company)  gives  the  story 
of  Archbishop  Tait’s  saintly  and  beautiful  life. 
The  Hospital  of  Noble  Poverty,  one  of  the  few 
foundations  of  its  kind,  which  to  this  day  pre¬ 
serves,' practically  unchanged,  the  customs  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  interestingly  described.  A 
Bold  Call  and  a  Bold  Response  is  an  exposition 
of  Christ’s  words,  “Follow  Me.”  In  that  excel¬ 
lent  series  of  articles  entitled  Religious  Lile  and 
Thought  in  France,  Protestant  Agencies  are 
Qonsidered.  Heroes  of  the  Goodwin  Sands  and 
Jews  in  London  are  good  articles. 

A  revised  edition  of  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte’s 
Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought 
is  announced  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  First  is¬ 
sued  about  three  years  ago,  this  work  has  al¬ 
ready  had  four  editions,  and  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  many  dis¬ 
cussions  tending  to  establish  the  consistency  of 
fundamental  religious  beliefs  with  the  known 
laws  of  development.  Three  new  chapters  are 
incorporated,  one  of  them  relating  to  matters 
upon  which  the  author  states  that  his  mind 
was  not  fully  clear  when  the  book  was  first 
written,  and  he  has  been  “willing  to  wait,  and 
let  the  leaven  work.” 

The  Nineteenth  Century  tor  August  (Leonard 
Scott  Publication  Company)  opens  with  a  brief 
paper  on  Our  Dealings  with  the  Poor,  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  whese  work  in  London  among  the 
poor  has  given  her  an  international  reputation. 
She  sketches  schemes  recently  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  and  describes  the  work  accomplished.  Ed¬ 
ward  Dicey  presents  a  forecast  of  The  Next 
Parliament,  whose  election  cannot  now  be  far 
off.  Archibald  Forbes  contributes  a  bundle  of 
War  Correspondent’s  Reminiscences.  The  Rev. 
Father  Ryder  writes  On  Certain  Ecelesiastical 
Miracles,  in  which  he  defends  Cardinal  New¬ 
man’s  ^sition  oh  those  miracles  generally 
termed  ecclesiastical.  The  labor  question  in 
Australia  is  discussed  from  the  colonial  stand¬ 
point  by  Howard  Willoughby.  Francis  Galton 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  Identifica¬ 
tion  by  Finger  ti|)s,  accompanied  with  a  plate, 
in  which  he  describes  some  curious  permanent 
physical  qualities.  An  important  study  of  re¬ 
cent  European  political  methods  is  by  Sir  Al¬ 
fred  C.  Lyall,  and  is  called  Frontiers  and  Pro¬ 
tectorates. 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  September  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls)  opens  with  a  paper  on  The  Pen- 
tateuchal  Discussion,  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Bissell  of 
Hartford  Theological  ^minary,  in  which  the 
writer  antagonizes  the  claims  of  the  Higher 
Critics,  and  declares  them  “not  proven.”  The 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Hallock  urges  upon  the  ministry 
the  study  of  Church  History  as  a  field  rich  in 
illustrations  of  truth  for  pulpit  presentation. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ward  presents  a  subject  which  he 
is  well  qualified  to  discuss.  The  Religious  Paper 
and  the  Ministry.  Drs.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  Herrick  Johnson  participate  in  a  symposi¬ 
um  concerning  the  line  on  which  the  enemies 
of  the  saloon  may  unite  their  forces  in  battling 
the  evils  which  Q(M  from  it.  Dr.  James  Mudge 
offers  the  first  of  two  mpers  concerning  Scrip¬ 
ture  Interpretation.  Contributors  to  the  Ser- 
monic  Section  are  Bishop  Nicholson  of  Philadel- 
p^hia:  Dr.  Alexander  McLaren  of  Manchester, 
Eng. ;  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn  of  Oxford,  and 
Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  of  New  York,  and  Staff-Cap¬ 
tain  Marshall  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  M.  F. 
Cusack  [the  Nun  of  Kenmare]  have  written  for 
the  Miscellaneous  Section. 

T.  The  American  painter,  Mr.  A.  A.  Anderson, 
furnishes  the  frontispiece  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  The  Morning 
after  the  Ball.  It  furnishes  a  text  to  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  argument  that  one  of  the  most  notable 
characteristics  of  American  figure  painters  is 
the  capacity  for  imitation  and  absorption  of 
foreign  methods  and  foreign  feeling :  “  original¬ 
ly,  perhaps,  a  virtue,  but,  in  result,  disastrous 
to  its  American  individualism.”  Mr.  Anderson 
appears  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Greuze, 
and  the  follower  of  not  one  of  his  countrymen. 

,  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  is 
described  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  with  illustrations 
showing  the  exterior  and  bits  of  the  interior  of 
this  gorgeous  country-seat.  The  Dragon  of 
Mythology,  Legend  and  Art  is  the  subject  of  a 
paper  that  will  interest  decorative  artists.  Our 
Artists  and  our  Universities,  by  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  argues  that  the  universities  of  England 
do  not  sufficiently  honor  the  profession  of  Art. 
The  second  paper  on  The  Maddocks  Collection 
at  Bradford  is  accompanied  by  engraved  rei^o- 
ductions  of  the  more  striking  pictures,  ^e 
English  School  of  Miniature  Painting  is  again 
under  discussion,  with  several  good  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  this  apparently  lost  art.  The  Potteries 
of  Aller  Vale  are  described  by  Cosmo  Monk- 
house.  Lionel  Cust  contributes  a  paper  on  the 
Flemish  painter  and  poet  of  ^Ghent,  Lucas 
D’Heere,  who  painted  portraits  of  such  old- 
time  worthies  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Mary,  as  well  as  other  less  famous 
people.  Cassell  Publishing  Company. 

A  finely  illustrated  article  on  the  late  Edward 
Burgess  and  his  Boats  is  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  September  number  of  the  New  England 
Magazine.  The  writer  is  A.  G.  MeVey,  the 
yachting  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  who  was 
for  some  years  an  intimate  friend  of  the  famous 
yacht  designer  and  builder.  Outline  sketches 
and  photogravures  are  given  of  his  best-known 
yachts,  the  winners  of  the  international  races. 
Jlrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  writes  of  Campobello 
and  its  old  Brass  Cannon,  around  which  linger 
memories  savoring  of  feudal  days.  E.  P.  Pow¬ 
ell,  who  is  associated  with  W.  O.  McDowell, 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement  to  draw  the 
republics  of  the  world  into  closer  bonds,  writes 
on  A  Pan-Republic  Congress.  This  preparation 
,of  the  world  for  democracy  is,  he  thinks,  the 
work  of  this  nineteenth  century  and  a  fitting 
gift  of  this  generation  to  those  to  come  after. 
Charles  Howard  Shinn  contributes  an  illustrat¬ 
ed  paper  on  The  University  of  California,  show¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  a  great  institutionnn  spite 
of  the  indifference  and  political  opposition  of 
the  demagogues  and  millionaires  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Dr.  Prosper  Bender,  in  an  article  on 
The  French  Canadian  Peasantry ,^ves  a  glimpse 
into  the  conduct  of  elections  in  French  Canada. 
Caroline  Christine  Stecker  writes  on  Philip, 
Pontiac  and  Tecumseh,  the  prophets  and  war¬ 
riors  of  the  Indian  race.  There  is  a  gossip  on 
books  and  novelists  by  Walter  Blackburn  Harte, 
under  the  title  In  a  Corner  at  Dodsley’s,  a 
poem,  A  Buried  City,  bv  Arthur  L.  Salmon,  an 
English  writwr,  and  other  poems  and  articles. 

Readers  of  Harper’ s  Magazine  tor  September, 
will  enjoy  Mr.  Abbey’s  illustrations  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  as  much  as 
Andrew  Lang’s  entertaining  and  scholarly  com¬ 
ment  on  the  play.  There  is  a  comprehensive 
and  popular  article  on  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  its  history,  purpose  and  methods, 
written  by  Dr.  Richard  Wheatley,  and  lichly 
illustrated— some  of  the  portraits  being  copies 
of  the  paintings  by  Trumbull  now  in  possession 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  W.  D.  Howells’s  story.  An  Imperative 
Duty,  appears ;  and  a  group  of  Letters  of  Charles 
Dickens  to  Wilkie  Collins,  now  fur  the  first 
time  given  to  the  public  through  the  editorship 
of  Laurence  Hutton.  George  du  Maurier’s 
strange  romance,  Peter  Ibbetson,  illustrated 
from  the  author’s  own  drawings,  becomes 
stranger  than  ever.  Montgomery  Schuyler  con* 
tinaes  his  Glimpses  of  Western  Architecture, 
giving  his  impressions  of  the  domestic  architec- 


period,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  experiences  witl 
dragomans,  dervishes  and  Turkish  citizens  ii 
Constantinople,  and  the  usual  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ments,  make  up  a  good  number. 

Scientific  and  Useini. 

Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called,  in  the 
medical  journals,  to  tne  defective  aeration 
characterizing  most  of  the  older  church  edifices. 
According  to  “The  London  Lancet”  one,  if  not 
the  principal,  .fault  in  construction  in  many  of 
these  older  buildings  is  the  want  of  outlets,  a 
desirable  change  in  this  respect  being  the  for¬ 
mation  of  two  or  more  roof  outlets  with  revolv¬ 
ing  cowls.  The  gallery  system,  when  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale,  while  accomodating  mon 
sitters,  and  necessarily  increasing  what  may  be 
called  the  breathing  surface,  lessens  at  the 
same  time  the  available  air  space;  therefore,  if 
constructed  at  all,  the  gallery  should  be  of  th« 
lightest  description  compatible  with  due  stabil¬ 
ity.  It  is  believed  that  the  formation  of  rool 
outlets,  to  promote  the  escape  of  heated  ana 
inmure  air  will  go  far  to  obviate  the  serioui 
difficulty  in  question. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Board  of  Health,  the  influenza  in  that 
State  last  year  presented  some  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  appears  that  the  ratio  of  persons 
attacked  by  the  disease  in  industrial  and  other 
establishments  employing  large  numbers  of 
hands,  was  about  35  5-10  per  cent,  or  less  thad 
that  of  the  population  at  large— while  that  of' 
the  inmutes  of  public  institutions  was  still  less, 
or  some  29  per  cent.  Again,  the  ratio  of  persons 
who  were  obliged  to  leave  their  work  on  account 
of  illness  from  influenza  was  about  27  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  employed,  the  average 
length  of  their  absence  from  work  being  five 
days.  Special  occupations  do  not  seeip  to  have 
had  a  marked  effect  in  modifying  the  severity 
of  the  epidemic  upon  operatives  in  such  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  and  thus,  while  the  atmosphere  may  con¬ 
stitute  one  important  medium  of  its  communi¬ 
cation,  human  intercourse  also  suggests  itself 
as  an  equally  important  factor.  The  chief  dis¬ 
eases  which  follow  in  the  train  of  the  influenza, 
and  intimately  associated  with  it,  were  bron-  | 
chitis  and  pneumonia. 

The  London  Lancet  describes  a  simple  device 
for  developing  the  lungs  and  enlarging  the  chest. 
The  device  is  a  small  belt  or  cord  which  en¬ 
circles  the  chest  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  a  take-up  mechanism  to  which 
the  ends  of  the  belt  or  cord  are  attached ;  this 
take  up  mechanism  consisting  of  a  coiled  spring 
adapted  to  tighten  the  belt  at  intervals,  and  a 
train  of  wheels,  by  which  the  speed  of  the 
sprirg  in  taking  up  the  belt  may  be  regulated. 
Upon  the  exhalation  of  the  breath,  after  the 
full  expansion  of  the  lungs,  the  chest  returns  to 
the  size  natural  to  it  in  ordinary  bieathing, 
thus  leaving  the  belt  Liose;  immediately  the 
take-up  mechanism  begins  to  gather  in  the  slack 
of  the  belt,  which  it  continues  to  gather,  and 
finally  it  tightens  the  belt  about  the  chest  until 
the  presure  is  uncomfortable  to  the  wearer, 
compelling  him  to  take  another  full  inspiration, 
thus  lengthening  the  belt.  This  lengthening  is 
accomplished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  strap 
from  tne  case,  which  act  again  coils  the  spring ; 
the  spring,  in  turn,  when  the  breath  is  exhaled 
and  tne  chest  resumes  its  natural  size,  Again 
begins  to  gather  up  the  slack  of  the  belt.  These 
processes  are  continued  as  long  as  the  device  is 
worn,  full  breaths  being  induced  at  intervals, 
thus  naturally  strengthening  and  enlarging  the 
lungs  and  chest. 

,  OLD  H091ESTEADS.  j 

I’he  fact  that  Mr.  Lowell  died  in  the  house 
in  which  he  and  two  generations  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  were  bom,  calls  attention  to  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  cultivating  that  form  of  household  piety 
which  shall  make  such  a  fact  a  far  less  unusual 
one  than  it  now  is  among  us.  We  know  of  one 
fine  old  home,  in  the  far-famed  village  street  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  can  boast  the  almost  unique  record 
of  having  been  in  possession  of  one  family  since 
the  days  when  the  nine  “seceders”  from  the 
church  of  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  went  fm|^fl 
with  their  minister  and  families  into  the^^ 
broken  wilderness  to  make  themselves  a  faMiMi 
where  they  could  enjoy  those  religious  rights 
which  seemed  to  have  been  infringed  upon  by 
their  fellow  church- members.  From  the  time 
when  the  “meadow- land,  village  sites  and 
mountain”  were  partitioned  among  these  nine 
families  and  a  record  thereof  duly  set  down,  no 
writing  has  ever  been  recorded  against  this 
beautiful  old  home.  It  has  passed  b^  will  from 
father  to  son,  never  having  been  either  mort¬ 
gaged  or  sold.  Such  an  instance  is  probably 
almost  unique  in  our  history ;  but  there  ai^ 
here  and  there  homes  which  are  held  as  preciouM 
inheritances,  more  valuable  for  the  memoriesi 
they  enshrine  than  for  their  money  worth.  I 


MAKING  BAIN. 

TTie  balloonists  sent  by  the  Government  to 
Midland,  Texas,  to  experiment  in  making  rain 
by  means  of  dynamite  ’explosions  in  the  sky, 
are  at  the  point  designated  and  have  some  fifty 
balloons  inflated  with  explosive  gas,  as  many 
kites  with  dynamite  tails  and  terra  firma  mor¬ 
tars  of  rent  rock  to  be  discharged,  not  simulta¬ 
neously,  but  in  rapid  succession,  while  scientific 
observations  will  be  taken  b.y  balloonists  in 
mid  air  and  General  Dyrenforth  and  staff  on 
earth,  connected  by  telephone. 


GLEN  ISLAND. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  remain  in  town  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  will  wish  us  well  for  telling 
them  of  the  unusual  facilities  for  breathing  the 
fresh  air  at  small  expense  and  amid  respectable 
surroundiRgs  which  are  offered  by  Glen  Island,  i 
The  place  is  thoroughly  respectable.  And  al¬ 
though  the  beer  saloon  is  certainly  to  be  found 
there,  there  is  a  quiet  restauiBnt  and  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  luncheon  pavillion  where  people  who 
carry  their  own  luncheons  may  find  conve¬ 
nience  for  eating,  and  be  served  with  milk, 
coffee,  or  lemonade.  The  band  of  music  and 
the  menagerie  make  it  a  place  of  delight  for  the 
children.  _ 

NEW  PUBLICAT10N8.  ^ 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Uncle  of  an  Angel; 

Thomas  B.  Janvier - Iduna,  and  Other  Btoriee; 

George  A.  Hibbard. 

Ginn  and  Ckimpany,  Boston :  The  Children’s  Prim¬ 
er;  Ellen  M.  Cyr. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston :  Trots  Contes 
Choisis  par  A.  Daudet;  R.  Sanderson. 

George  P.  Houston.  Cincinnati :  Wealth  and  Work¬ 
men  ;  Howard  Henderson. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  August :  Our  Day ;  Homiletic  Magazine ;  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Record ;  Nineteenth  Century;  Eng-  | 
glish  Illustrated ;  Fortnightly;  New  Englander  and 
Yale  Review;  Medical  Miiror;  Littell:  Sidereal 
Messenger;  Western  Insurance  ^view. 

Eor  September :  Methodist  Review ;  Sailor’s  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  American  Journal  of  Science ;  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  Harper’s;  Atlantic;  North  American  Re¬ 
view  ;  Chautauquan ;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad ; 
Magazineof  Art;  Quiver;  St.  Nicholas;  Scribner’s; 
Arena;  Wide-Awake. 


Read  the  Article  in  The  Evanokijst  of  May  7th,  page  8. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 

140  Nasean  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgages.  In¬ 
terest  semi-annual.  Payable  in  gold  and  guaranteed. 

Six  TOr  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages 
only.  Interest  semi-annual.  Holland  Trust  Company, 
Now  York  City.  Trustee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’  experience, 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Linolted  to  not  exceed-  j 
ing  foity  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  made 
by  agents.  I 

A  HoMB  Company.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun- 1 
neU^^are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  itsi 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  havel 
been  made.  Circular  and  list  of  stockholders  fumishedi 
on  application.  | 

Under  the  sup^vlsion  of  the  New  York  State  BankinJ 
Department. 

Byesident,  Wm.  8.  Eno,  Prest.  Stissing  Natiocal  BaifiJ 
Pine  Plains,  New  York.  jB 

Vice-Presidents :  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators).  I 
Sidney  E.  Morse,  owner  Morse  Building.  New  York.  ■ 
Ex-Judge  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  City  Court  of  Yonkers.  I 

Cionnsel,  £x-Qov.  Thos.  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut.  H 


